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PREFACE. 



The children of Dr. Tyler desire some written 
memorial of their beloved father. With them, 
they doubt not, many sympathize, especially 
they who have been his parishioners, students, or 
coadjutors. 

Dr. Tyler left no record of his religious ex- 
perience, or of his labors, except a brief paper, 
written several years before his decease, and ad- 
dressed to his children, though evidently not in- 
tended for publication. From this paper several 
extracts are given in the Memoir. 

As it has been the design of the writer, that 
Dr. Tyler, as far as possible, should speak for 
himself, his views of truth and of duty arc, for 
the most part^ expressed in his own words. With 
the same object in view, the lectures in this vol- 
ume are printed, even to their titles, mthout 
abridgment or verbal changes. 

The lectures are on those subjects which not 
1* (5) 
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only engaged the special attention of the writer 
while professor of theology, but which entered 
deeply into the controversies of his day. 

The writer of the Memoir takes pleasure in 
acknowledging his obligations for valuable aid 
to Rev. John E Tyler, to whom, it will be noticed, 
several of the letters relating to his father are 
addressed. Special acknowledgments are also 
due to the writers of the letters. Nearly all of 
them have been received since the Memoir was 
written ; they may be regarded, therefore, as so 
many independent witnesses to the correctness 
of the estimate there given of Dr. Tyler's char- 
acter and work. It can not escape the notice of 
the reader, that there is a remarkable agreement 
in the letters as to the main features of Dr. Tyler^s 
character, — the same expressive terms being 
often used by different writers. 

Lee, Mass. 
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CHAPTER I. 



EABtY LITE, COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL 

EDUCATION. 



The ancestors of Bcniiet Tjlor, both on his fatlier's and 
his mother's side, belonged to the Bubataatial yeomanry 
of Counccticiit. Though they could boast of no family 
distinction according to the world's estimation, they had 
the nobility of a connection with the " household of faith." 
His grandfather, Daniel Tyler, removed from Branford to 
Middlebury, then a part of Woodbury, in 1743. James 
Tyler, the father of Bcnnet, married Anno Hungerford, of 
Watertown. Ho lived, from early years, an exemplary 
Christian, and died at the age of fifty-nine, leaving un- 
broken a circle of five children, four sous and one daugh- 
ter. The youngest of this circlo was Beunet, born at 
Middlebury, July 10, 1783. 

Pew incidents worttiy of notice occurred in his early life. 
When four years of ago he had a very narrow escape from 
death. He was climbing a cart wheel ; the oxen started, 
he fell, and the wheel passed over him ; ho, doubtless, 
would have been instantly crushed had he not fallen by 
the side of a stone, which broke the force of the wheel. 

In view of this providence ho has remarked, — and who 
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may not say the same iu relation to some hair-breadth 
escape in early life ? — " Why was I thus signally spared, 
when so many children are cut down by the stroke of 
death ? Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight." 

In the religious education of the subject of this memoir, 
there was nothing out of the ordinary course iu Puritan 
families of that day. He had the consecration of early 
baptism, the Sabbath, public worship, the " church iu the 
house," with its altar of prayer, bringing daily blessings to 
the household. That " form of sound words," the Assem- 
bly's Catechism, was recited every Sabbath evening. A 
mother's pious instruction fell upon the child's fresh sen- 
sibilities "as the small rain upon the tender herb." 
Serious thoughts of death and of eternity crossed that 
youthful mind as it began to see beyond the world of 
sense. Struggles with conscience had even then begun 
to show a depraved nature, and transient religious im- 
pressions evinced that the service of Christ was not the 
chosen portion of the soul. Yet the truths of the Bible 
were believed, and by their restraining power kept his 
youthful feet from every path of vice or immorality. 

His advantages for early education were limited to the 
common school, a mile and a half distant from his father's 
liouse. He began to attend this school at six years of 
age ; but when old enough to be of service on the farm, 
his term of study was restricted to the winter. At school, 
though ambitious to excel, and having the reputation of 
being a good scholar, he made no great attainments in 
learning. Webster's Spelling Book and Daboll's Arith- 
metic were his chief text books. English grammar and 
geography wore then " higher branches," not generally 
introduced in the common schools. Unfavorable as were 
these circumstances to intellectual stimulant and culture. 
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the elder sous of this family cherished el desire for a lib- 
eral education, wliich the want of pecuniary means cora- 
pellod them to relinquish, Bennot had tlic same desire ; 
but the farm could only support the family, and it seemed 
that this aspiration must be crushed. Accordingly, at 
tJie age of fifteen ho was sent to Watertown, to learn a 
trade of one Mr. Richards, He continued here three 
mouths, when an accident turned the whole current of 
his future life. In attempting to leap a wall, ho so 
bruised his side, that lie was unable to labor; and his 
father making him a visit, be returned with liim, intending 
to remain at homo only a few days. 

Here he soon learned from an uncle that the suliject of 
his education bad been agitated by liis hrotliers. This 
kindled anew his smothered desire for knowledge. A 
family conference was held, which resulted in the deter- 
mination to send Bennet to college, the brothers gener- 
ously offering to assist, if the fatlier's means should prove, 
inadequate. 

Ho now commenced the study of Latin with Rev. Ira 
Hart, the parish minister; at the same time boarding at 
home, and assisting in the farm work. His brothers took 
a deep interest in his education, but were not called ui)on 
to render pecuniary aid. Receiving a small legacy from 
his father while in college, by teaching school and other 
labors, he succeeded, with rigid economy, in payuig all 
his bills, and completed his collegiate course witli the com- 
fort, enjoyed by too few students, of being free from debt. 

Ho entered Yale College in tlie autumn of 1800. Some 
years before that time the Christian religion had been 
a frequent subject of ridicule among the nndergradu- 
atca. Infidelity, imported from France, had poisoned the 
minds of many students, and strict piety was generally 
looked upon as unfitted for the freedom of youth. At 




one time, near tho close of tho last century, there was Id 
one professor of religion in the Freshman class, not one 
in tho Sophomore, only ono in the Junior, and not more 
than tan in tho Senior. So far was scoffing at sacred 
things carried, that " on one communion Habbath some of 
the students in tho dining hall cut the bread in pieces to 
represent the sacred emblem of Christ's body, and impi- 
ously offered it to a solitary professor who was dining with 
tlicm ; intending thereby to wound tho feelings of the 
youth just from tho table of the Lord." Though such 
impiety had been greatly restrained at the opening of the 
century, yet the religious influence of Yalo was not then 
positive and pervading, as after the revival of 1802. 
There wore but few professors of religion among the un- 
dergraduates. But God's ways arc not as man's ways ; 
and he who met Augustine by his renewing grace, in a 
city where his mother regarded his conversion as hope- 
less, arrested this young man amid those temptations of 
college life wliich will always surround a youth of seven- 
teen. The account of his conversion shall be given in 
his own words. It is as follows : — 



" I had some serious reflections, as I have already men- 
tionod, while quite a child; but they were of short contin- 
uance. At tho time I was fitting for college there was & 
revival in my native place, and my owu mind at times 
was seriously impressed. I recollect being repeatedly 
very deeply affected at religious meetings. I am inclined 
to think, however, that ray feelings were more the effect 
of sympathy than of conviction of sin. I cannot recol- 
lect any distinct views which I had of my character as a 
sinner, though I knew I was not prepared to die, and 
needed religion to prepare mo for heaven, I unfortu- 
nately, at this time, labored under the connction that 
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conversion was in such a, sense God's work as to leave 
nothing for the creature to do, and that my business was 
to wait for God to convert mo. I often thought I desired 
to be a Cliristian ; and I hoped that God would arrest my 
attention and change my heart. But I waited in vain. 
After a while my anxiety left me, and I was, if possible, 
more stupid than before. After tliis, a yoniig man of in- 
fidel sentiments came to study with Mr. Hart. His con- 
versation had a very injurious effect upon my mind, and 
led me to entertain doubts respecting the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. 1 could not, however, entirely shake off 
tlio imprcssious of early education. Tliat the religion of 
my parents was not a reality, it was hard for mo to be- 
lieve ; and although I was sceptical at times, I could not 
satisfy myself that the Bible was not true. And the fearful 
thought that it might ho true, and that its account of a 
future retribution might prove to be a reality, would some- 
times overwhelm mo. Such thoughts, however, I ban- 
ished from my mind as much as possible, aud flattered 
myself that at some future time I would make preparation 
for death. Tins was the state of my mind during my 
first and part of my second year in college. In the spring 
of 1802, while I was Sophomore, that great revival com- 
menced in Yale College, to which reference has often 
been made, and wliich issued in the hopeful conversion of 
about seventy of the students. This revival commenced 
a few weeks before the spring vacation. I knew very 
little of it, liowDver, at the time, as I was confined with 
the measles, and as soon as I was able, had gone home, on 
account of the weakness of my eyes. I continued at 
home during the remainder of the term, and, owing to 
tlie sickness and death of my father, I did not return to 
college till one or two weeks after the commencement of 
the summer term. A great change had taken place 
2" B 
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duriog my absence. Many who were thoagbtless when T' 
last saw ihem, were now rejoicing in hope, and otliers were 
deeply anxious for their souls. Meanwhile I had been 
called to pass through a most affecting scene. My father 
had died in the triumphs of faith. His death, the funeral 
sermon which was preached on the following Sabbath, 
and the intelligence which I had received from college, 
had made a deep impression on my mind. I returned to 
college. When I entered the college yard, an awful 6<^ 
lemnity seemed to rest upon every object on which I cast 
my eyes. The buildings were solemn. The trees were 
solemn. The countenance of every individual whom I 
saw was solemn. ' How dreadful is this place,' was the 
exclamation which seemed naturally to force itself from 
me. I went into my room. On the table was a letter 
addressed to me from a classmate with whom I had been 
intimate, and whooa I had left in a state of thoughtless 
security. His attention had been called up to the con- 
cerns of his soul ; and having heard of my aflhction in 
the death of my father, he had written me a very affec- 
tionate letter, urging upon me an immediate attention to 
the concerns of my soul. My room-mate soon after 
from his closet, with a solemn, joyful countenance, 
told me what God had done for Ms soul since we 
parted. My feelings at this time can be better imagined 
than described. Suffice it to say, an impression was now 
made upon my mind which was never effaced. I no 
longer halted between two opinions. I felt that if I 
did not secure my salvation now, I never should ; and I 
resolved to attend in earnest to the things which belonged 
■to my peace. I knew not wliat to do. I read my Bible 
and tried to pray, but ray heart was as hard as adamant. 
I wandered in the fields meditating on ray miserable 
and tried to cry to God for mercy. But I had no 
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of God's prcsonco, and my prayers seemed not to ascend 
over my head. I could feel no godly sorrow for sin, no 
love to God, and no gratitude for his mercies. I knew 
that there was not one right feeling in my heart, and I 
could not cliaiigo my heart, nor could I do any thing 
to induce God to change it ; and what to do I knew not. _. 
My mind was filled ftith awful darkness. I was in this i 
state several weeks ; not in such great distress as some 
oxperieucQ ; nor did I have those clear views of my sins 
which sometimes precede conversion. I have many times ' 
feared, indeed, that I have never had any genuine convic- ( 
tion of sin. I think, however, I was convinced of the ■* 
entire depravity of my own heart ; and although I can- 
not recollect such awful heart-risings as some have ex- 
pressed, I think I was brought to see that ' the carnal 
mind is enmity against God,' and that nothing short of 
the almighty energy of the Holy Spirit is sufficient to sub- 
duo it. I cau recollect that a calmness came over my 
mind, such as I had not felt before, and that my views of 
divine things were different from wliat tlicy had been. I 
saw that God's requirements were reasonable, and that I 
was without escuse. Every thing, indeed, appeared right 
but myself. But my ideas were not very clear, and I 
cannot recollect very distinctly what ray views and feel- 
ings were. The burden that I liad felt on my mind was in 
ft great measure gone, and my fear was, that I was losing 
my religious impressions. I found, however, that my 
interest in the subject of religion, bo fai' from being abated, 
was increased. I felt a disposition to pray, and seemed 
to take some satisfaction in the duty ; and the more I 
thought on religious subjects the more peaceful I felt; 
whereas before, dii-ectly tlie opposite was true. A few 
days after this change in my feelings, I was present at the 
examination of some of the students for adnuBsioa to the 



daurcli ; and one of these, io giving an account of h 
seemed to describe my feelings belter than I could havd 
described thorn myself. I thou, fur the first time, begi 
to think it jMassiblo that I might liavo passed from deal 
unto life. But my hope was a faint and trembling t 
and ha£, from that day to this, been attended with mai 
doubts and fears. This occurred some time in the sum- 
mer of 1802. I joined the church in Yalo College, April 
3, 1803, in my Junior year.* When I look back upon 
my life, 1 find much cause for deep humiliation befoi 
God. It seems sometimes as if it was nothing but sin. 
have, it is true, tlirough tho restraining grace of Got 
been kept from open and scandalous sins. 1 have, for 
aught I know, sustained an unblemished Christian char- 
acter in tlie sight of men. But my heart is a sink of in- 
iquity. When I compare myself with God's holy law, I 
am truly vile. If I have any religion, I certainly have but 
little ; aud if I am ever saved, my salvation will be a won- 
derful display of divine grace. I have never allowed my- 
self to indulge a very confident expectation of future 
happiness. Whon I tiiink of the decoitfulness and wick- 
edness of the human heart, and recollect that vast multi- 
tudes have deceived themselves with a hypocrite's hope, I 
often tremble for myself. But I have a hope, and tho 
evidences of it are tliese : I think I do delight in the 
character of God as it is revealed in the Scriptures. I 
tliink I do rejoice in the government of God. I think 
the law of God appears to mc to be excellent. I think I 
see a loveliness in Christ, and that lie is precious to my 
soul. I tliink sin appears odious, and that I do sincerely 



' On a Blip of paper found in Dr. Tjler"! pocket book was written in 
an unknown hand this numoraoduni ; " April 3, A. D,, 1803. — Moioa 
Stuart, (Tutor,) Banks, Froat. E, Swift, Tylet, Vsa Heuvel, Juniors, 
made a profcsuon of religion at Yale Collie." 
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long to be freed from it, and to be made perfectly holy. 
1 think I feel a peculiar affection for the people of God. 
I think I feel a deep interest in the cause of Christ, and a 
sincere desire to see it promoted. I think I do sometimes 
enjoy communion with God in secret. These feelings, if 
my heart does not deceive me, I possess in some degree, 
though they are far from being what they should be, and 
are mingled witli much, very much, that is wrong." 

In college, Mr. Tyler had for class-mates Rev. Dr. Brace, ' 
of Pittsfield, Rev. Dr. McEwcn, of New London, Hon. J. 
C. Calhoun, Rev. John Marsh, Bishop Gadsden, and / 
others, who havo since risen to eminence. Bev. John 
Pierpont, the poet, was for some time his room-mate, just 
then beginning to write poetry, which did not always 
escape the severe criticism of unpoetical tutors. 

The following tribute to the memory of his class-mate 
is from the venerable Dr. Brace, Par nobile fratrum, we 
may say, in relation to the chief characteristic spoken of 
in the letter. 

PiTTBFiELD, January 11, 1859. 
To Dii. Galb, of L«, Mass. 

"Honest Bennet Tyler" — yes, that was he in Tale 
College, at the beginuiug of the running century — the 
specific expression of his mind and word that title was, as 
I havo ever since had him in my thought. I loved him 
for his simplicity and singleness of mind. I could trust ._ 
m him. 

" A wit's tt fcntliCT, and a chief's a rod ; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God." 

A faithful man who can find ? He is a wonder ! I 
found one in this very man, my class-mate. Our class 
entered college in 1800, early in September. Gardner 
Spring and Nathaniel W, Taylor entered in tlio same 
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class, although vittim two years tlioy left, Uirough som^;! 
illiiGEs, and received their degrees a year or two afleT'l 
. 1804. Our uumber was near ciglity, — sixty-six wer© I 
graduated in September, 1S04. What a company oti 
bright, ambitious youug men! I lool£ back upon UieittJ 
with admiration. 0, tlio impression upon our soul, aftarJ 
the examination for " Freshmen," wheu the tutors calloiLl 
us together and declared us accepted ! What t'rieudsliip. 1 
we enjoyed, and wliat delight we felt hi our college work 1 
Precious years ! I give tlianks to God for giving thos4 1 
blessings to me. After Qfty-cight years, dcatli has taken . 
away all but seventeen, I am a wonder to myself as I 
write these notices of my early companions. Beunet ' 
Tyler was eager to learn. Dr. Dwight was our president 
and minister. Under his preaching there was a great 
revival in 1802, in which a great company turned to the 
ministry of Christ. Bennet Tyler would never neglect 
his lessons — never be absent from the recitations — never 
violate the rules of college — never cause trouble to the 
governors and teachers — never do any thing to injure I 
otliers — never any thing to hinder the prosperity of the 
institution. Ho was pleo-sant in his temper — peaceable 
in his disposition — kind in his conversation — benevolent 
in his feelings — constant in his study — honorable in his 
conduct — and he was honored and beloved. Such was 
his early cliaracter. As a Christian he was humble, holj 
in his spirit, conscientious and heavenly in his life. As ft 
minister of Christ lie was csperimental, and faithful, and 
led many to eternal salvation. He was active during a 
long course of years, and is now, I do trust, in the pres- 
ence of tlio great Redeemer. It is with much pleasure 
that I remember him, and that I now give you tliis ac- 
count of him, 

I am your affectionate brother in the Christian ministry, 
J. Brace. 
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Mr, Tyler's rank as a scholar is not accurately known 
to tbe writer of this Memoir. His uamo is enrolled on 
the catalogue of the tf'. n. K., wliich contains about ono 
tliird of the class, accounted at the timo as the best 
scholars. 

HaWiig graduated in September, 1804, at the age of 
21, Mr. Tyler spent ono year in teachiug the academy in 
Weston, Fairfield county, employing his leisure hours in 
reading, preparatory to the study of theology. 

lu the autumn of 180.^, lie commenced theological 
study under the tuition of Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, 
Coim., who kept a private tlieological school. Here he 
remained one year, then the usual term of study for 
graduates preparatory to preaching. At this school Mr. 
Tyler was associated with several fellow-students, whom 
he, to the last, greatly respected and loved. Among them 
were Dr. Ileman Humphrey, Dr, John Woodbridge, Rev. 
Frederick Marsh, Eer. Joshua Huntington, and Rev. 
Thomas Pundorson. 

During this year ho pursued bis studies willi such assi- 
duity that he seriously injured his health. A severe pain 
in his chest, which had trouhled him in college, now in- 
creased, and when licensed to preach by the North Asso- 
ciation of Litchfield county in the fall of 1806, ho was ill 
prepared to begin in earnest the work of the ministry. 

Those who have seen his robust frame and ruddy coun- 
tenance, and heard his strong voice in later years, will be 
surprised to learn that, at the tlireshold of the ministry, 
be seemed, for months, a candidate for the consumptive's 
grave. He attributes his feeble health at this time, pri- 
marily, to a habit of bending over a low table in the early 
part of his life as a student. When he began to preach, 
bis delivery was vehement, and his excitement such as 
greatly aggravated the disease from which he was suffer- 



ing. In describing these early efforts in the pulpit, he 
used to nay, " I preached with all m; might." His first 
BCrmon was delivered to the congregation of Rev. Timothy 
Stone, ill SH)uth Cornwall. In relation to tins first effort 
in the pulpit, Dr. Tyler was fond of relating the compU- 
ment which bo received from Mrs. Stone, '* I beard a 
man say," remarked tho good lady on returning from 
church, "that ho liked your sermon very much. But," 
she added, after a brief pause, *' I do not regard lum as a 
very good judge of sermons." 

After preaching occasionally in several other places, bfl 
received a unanimous call to settle in Blanford, and was 
also urged to become pastor of the cluircli in Alilford ; 
but the pain in his chest had greatly increased ; bis lungs 
were very much inflamed ; and, on consulting a physician 
in New Haven, ho was advised to desist from preachmg, 
to leave the seaboard, and journey on horseback, Ao- 
cordingly in May, 1807, ho started for Niagara Falls in 
company with liis friend Mr- Puuderson. They reached 
tho Pails in three weeks, passing through "almost an 
entire wilderness" west of Genesee River, Where now 
stands the city of Rochester they found only two log 
cabins ; and a considerable part of the distance they were 
guided by " marked trees." 

After visiting two brothers in Jefferson county, Mr. 
Tyler's health had so much improved that ho ventured to 
preach occasionally in the new settlements of that region. 
At the close of the summer he returned to Connecticut, 
still, however, too feeble to take charge of a parish. 

Tho following letters, the first from Rev. Dr. Wood- 
bridge, of Hadley, Mass., and tho second from Rev. 
Frederick Marsh, of Winchester, Conn., will show the 
estimation in which he was held by fellow-students in 
theology, Tliey aro also valuable for tlieir particulars of 
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the method of study pursued by candidates for the min- 
istry in New Euglaud fifty years ago. 



HADLrT. June 12, !8fi8. 
Bet. Mr. Oals. 

My Dear Sir: I was associated with your venerable 
aud excellent fatlier-in-law, Rev. Dr. Tyler, in theological 
studios, at Mr. Hooker's, in Goshen, Conn. 

When I arrived there, I found several young meu of 
much promise preparing for the ministry ; and among 
the mora prominent of theso was Mr. Tyler. His first 
appearance was prepossessing ; ho was unaffected and 
gentle, yet his address was marked with a manliness and 
strength of character indicnting his fitness for some highly 
useful sphere in life. Tliere was nothing of quackery, 
nothing of boasting self-conceit, nothing of overbearing 
insolence, notliing; of the deliant manner in tliat young 
disciple ; yet lie was a cluar, independent thinker, liolding 
• fast his opinions, because he loved them as trulli, aud 
was ready to defend tlicin witli argument and by kindness 
against an opposing world. He was friendly to all ; and 
1 have no recollection of a hitter or angry word that ever 
fell from bis lips. My estimate of his character, both as 
a Christian aud a man of a discerning and well-fiiniished 
mind, continued to increase in proportion to tlie intimacy 
with him which I was permitted to enjoy. 

While he mado no pretensions to splendor of imagina- ' 
tion, few could surjtass hira in the power of fixed atten- 
tion, and searching investigation of a subject in its first 
principles, and in its various relations. 

We were accustomed to read, in the presence of each 
other, dissertations on questions propounded Ijy our in- 
structor. Mr. Tyler's were always res]>ectaljlo ; liis argu- 
ments wore well selected, well arranged, and expressed 



in fitting sentoiices of goimino English, without the small- 
est approach to bombast, or tlio studied aud mystical 
obscurity which mauy superficial witlings have been 
accustomed to regard as profound. He wrote as a sen- 
Bible lawyer speaks, who feels that his cause Is a good 
one, and that he has nothing to do but to divost it of all 
false coloring, and exhibit it iu its transparent, unadorned 
simplicity. In his scrmous at this time, Mr. Tyler studied 
to onligliton the mind, obviate prejudice, rouse the coa- 
scionce, and impress the Jieart with the awfulness, gran- 
deur, and supreme urgency of tlie things contained iu the 
gospel. He was a great friend of genuine renvals ; and 
ho loved to speak and hear of the best methods of address- 
ing his fellow-men on the momentous interests of their 
60uls. Ho was both a diligent student, and, I doubt not, 
a warm-licarted, humble man of i»rayer. As for ostenta- 
tion with respect eitlier to liis talents or his religion, be 
had as little of it, I must think, as I ever knew in any 
human being. He was, however, peculiarly frank, and it 
was perfectly obvious to his friends what was the habitual 
bias of his mind, and what the chosen direction of hia 
thoughts. His home was in the studies, spiritual musings, 
aud the duties of the sacred profession to which he had 
devoted his life. Ho united, in an unusual degree, a quiet 
cheerfulness with the habitual sobriety becoming a Chris- 
tian and a Christian minister. Afler his license to preach 
the gospel, I heard him speak, with tears, of the respon- 
sibilities of his holy vocation ; and hia subsequent course 
was such as might have been anticipated from the begin- 
ning of his labors as a herald of the cross. Among our 
fellow-students were Messrs. Heman Humphrey, Joshua 
Huntington, afterwards of Boston, Thomas Puuderson, 
late of Huntington. Conn., and several others, whoso 
praise is still in the churches. We used to meet iu a grove 
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not far from Mr. Hooker's, for the purpose of exercising 
ourselves in epoakiiig, and the bciielit of mutual criticism. 
Mr. Tyler was not inferior to any in the promptitude and 
ability witli which he engaged in these frieudly services. 
We were expected, at our meals, to converse on some text 
of Scripture, or some topic to which one of our luimber 
had paid special attention for this purpose. I need not 
say tlial Mr. Tyler was always prepared for tliia pleasant 
and proHtable task assigned him. Ho loved to talk on 
themes divine, as the devotee of fashion delights in the 
frivolities of dress and equipage. We were accustomed 
to walk to a considerable distance that we might attend 
evening meetings, where wo were expected to pray and 
road, and, peradventure, deliver an exhortation to the 
neighbors convened on such occasions. That Mr, Tyler 
would gladly embrace these opportunities of doing good, 
preiimiuently unassuming as he was, you will readily bo- 
lieve. We not seldom walked several miles on the Sab- 
bath, to conduct, by reading and prayer, a meeting in 
what was then called a winter parish in Goshen, where 
the people, but for such aid, would have been destitute, a 
part of the time at least, of public religious services. 
These services were very profitable to us, as, with the 
exception of reading the sermons of others instead of our 
own, and omitting the benediction at the close, they were 
the same in which we should be engaged after we became 
licensed preachers of tlie word. The pulpit, after we be- 
gan to preach, was not a strange place to us, and we were, 
therefore, more self-possessed than we otherwise would 
have been. It was expected, I believe, that we should 
read with the same inflections and freedom of manner as 
if we were delivering our own discourses. We had the 
advantage of boarding in one of the best of families, where 
we were continually encouraged by wise and kind words 



and Cliristian suatity of manners. Mr. Hooker himself 
was a i>attem of oTcry virtue — mild, generous, self-deny- 
ing, sound ill the faith, dlKcrect, sober, a friend to his people, 
a lover of good men, given to hospitality, and faithful in 
declaring all the counsel of God. I liavo been informed 
tlittt tlie late Professor Porter, of Andover, was accustomed 
to spcalv of Mr. Hooker as one of the best pastors, if not 
the very best, with whom lie was ever acquainted. Such 
an example was not lost on your dear departed father. 
My deceased wife has told nie that when elie was a teaclier 
in Sliaron, she heard the late Governor John Cotloa 
Smitli, who had lieard Mr. Tyler preach, speak of hun 
with much approbation, aa one of the ablest and most 
promising young men in the State of Connecticut. Such, 
I believe, was the common impression concerning him. 
His theological views then were essentially the same with 
those wliich ho believed and maintained to the close of 
his long and very useful life. I occasionally saw him 
after his settlement in tlic ministry, and sometimes heard 
him preach in the prime of his days, and found him ever 
the same. Tho Lord gave him much success in Uie 
conversion of sinners. He was a judicious and safe guide 
to souls, and enlightened and serious Christians valued 
his ministry as above all price. What he was in all the 
relations ho sustained in later years you well know. He 
has, through grace, well and nobly fmi^hed his works be- 
low. He has come to his grave as a shock of corn fully 
ripe in its season. 

My heart is touched when I recollect that my last letter 
from him was a letter of fraternal condolence, written last 
winter, a few days after the lamented dcatti of my dearest 
earthly friend, and the mother of my children. 

I will add no more. May the blessing of a covenant- 
keeping God rest upon tlic posterity of your sainted 
parents. John Woodbridob. 
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'VViKCHESTEB Centbe, Deccmbcf 8, 1858. 

Dear Brother : You iuquiro for my recollections of the 
late Dr. Tyler during the time iii which we were fellow- 
Gtudeiits ill Goslieu. Tlic following statomeiita and re- 
marks comprise what is the most distuict in my mind 
relative to tliis subject. 

As a student he possessed miicli both of taste and 
capacity. His strong relish for study was evinced by tlio 
fact, as he told me, that, by a family arrangement, ho be- 
came an apprentice, but experiencing an injury which 
disabled bim for that business, in his confinement from 
labor he obtained a Latin Grammar, and alone commenced 
his preparation for college. During his college course, a 
class-mate of his, and I think a room-mate too, used to say 
to me, " Tyler studies because ho loves study, not Ijecauso 
ho is ambitious of tlio honors of college. He will some 
day become eminent." What was thus indicated in Iiis 
early studies was realized in the prosecution of his tlieo- 
logical studies. 

My personal acquaintance with Mr. Tyler did not be- 
come intimate until the autumn of 1805, when we both, 
about the same time, became students In the Bev. Mr. 
Hooker's theological school, and inmates of that estimable 
family. The prescribed course of study there was. read- 
ing (more or less extensively, as the taste and time of 
the student allowed) standard authors on a scries of 
questions in systematic tlieology, writing essays on each 
of those questions, reading what was thus written before 
the teacher for his remarks and criticisms, and those of 
the students. Mr. Tyler read and wrote extensively, I 
suppose, on from twenty to thirty of those questions. la 
this he showed himself to bo a diligent and able student. 
His mental perceptions were clear, and clothed in plain, 
^mple language. He never seemed inclined to use high- 



Eouiiding words or uncommon phraseology. For a yoang 
mau Ills compositioiiB exhibited uncommon maturity crff 
mind and tliouglit. In the early part of his rcsidcDoe 
in Goshen, I recollect liia reading to me a manuscript 
Ecrmon, without intimating who was the author. Th« 
discourse impressed my ruind so favorably, by tiio arrange* 
ment, style of composition, and force of thought, that I 
was greatly surprised when he told me that he had writ- 
ten it, l)y way of experiment, before he commenced the 
Blniiy of theology. 

As to his habits of study, I do not recollect any thing 
remarkable, only his cvcry-day, straightforward course 
of diligent application to his appropriate business. In 
winter he was accustomed to rise at six o'clock, and, wifli 
oilier students, to walk several miles and return before it 
was light enough to resume study. 

In his deportment as a man, there was a lovely uuioa 
of choerfulncss and gravity, of dignity and condescension, 
and of benevolence without ostentation. With all there 
was a frank opcn-heartedness, a kind of transparent sin- 
cerity of disposition, which inspired unhesitating confi- 
donco, and stamped peculiar excellcnee on his character. 
In a more direct religious riew, meekness and humility, 
simplicity and godly sincerity, were manifest traits in tlie 
character of Mr. Tyler at Goshen. During the greater 
part of the year which I spent with him, boarding, study- 
ing, sleeping, and walking with him, and in all the social 
and religious intercourse incident to such studies and cir- 
cumstances, such was his uniform benevolence and con- 
sistency of character, that it might be said of him, almost 
without qua] ill cation, "Behold an Israelite Indeed, in 
whom is no guile." 

Fraternally yours, &c. Fbederick SUbsh. 
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MINISTRY AT SOUTH BKITAIN. 

1807 — 1833. 

In tlio autumn of 1807, Mr. Tyler was invited to preach 
in fkiuth Britain, a parish of Southbury, Conn, He ac- 
cepted tlie invitation, expecting lo remain tliere only a 
few Sabbatlis. The parish had for many years been a 
" waste place." The last pastor, after being deposed by 
the consociation, drew off" a part of the church, and 
formed them into a separate organization, leaving the 
otlter part so weak and divided, that for six years they 
had been without a pastor, without the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, and much of the time without preaching. 
A very large part of the people had withdrawn from the 
society, and very few attended church or felt any interest 
in religious affairs. 

The neighboring ministers had " little expectation that 
they would ever again enjoy the bleBsing of the word and 
ordbianccs," Sucli was the hoi)eless field which this 
young licentiate entered in the name of the Lord. He 
continued to preach through the winter. There was some 
special seriousness, and several left the ways of sin to 
follow Christ. 

Tlio way seemed now prepared for a new order of things 
in this desolate parish. A young merchant had recently 
established liimself in the place, and, though not a pro- 
fessor of religion, he was deeply affected by the moral 
desolation around him, and began earnestly to inquire 
what could be done. The public mind was then much 

(31) 




interested in the cstabUshmont of parish l\mdB, as a j 
maiieiit foundation for the supimrt of tlio gospel ; and 
this young mercliout resolved to attempt the raising of a 
fund for the Bocicty in Soutli Britain. Any otlier man. in 
town, or in tlio %ieinity, would have thought such a pro- 
ject visionary. No one sup|)osod lie could raise two hun- 
dred dollars. But it is well llmt some persons do not see 
the difficulties in tlio vfiiy of tlioir plans. Wonders may 
be accomplished l)y the ardor and energy of youth, wisely 
directed to a noble end. The result was a fund of seven 
thousand dollars. 

In the spring, Mr. Tyler received a unanimous invita- 
tion to become tlie pastor of this church, upon a salary 
of four hundred and fifty dollars. Tins seemed a call 
from the Head of the churcli to labor for that flock, and 
Mr. Tyler was ordained as their luider-shcpherd, June 1, 
1808. 

Nov. 12, 1807, ho was married to Miss Esther, dau^ter 
of Deacon John Stone, of Middlobitry. 

The young pastor now attempted, to use his own wordB, 
" to bring the chiircli into some order." It consisted of 
only thirty-tlireo members ; and with this small number, 
no loss than ten cases of discipline were taken up and 
disposed of in the first year. 

Mr. Tyler visited from house to house, and preached in 
the various school districts. By degrees tlic slijniess of 
the young wore away, those who had withdrawn from 
the society returned, the pcojile were induced to attend 
churcli on the Sabbath, tlie dews of grace descended, and, 
the first year, twenty were added to the church. In 1812, 
there was a revival of religion throughout the parish, 
wliicli continued a year, and resulted in the hopeful con- 
version of about eighty persons. Tliis work of grace 
added greatly to the strength of the church and society. 
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The captivity of Zion was now turned. The people, of 
their own iiccord, raised the salary of their pastor to six 
hundred dollars, which, for tliat parish, fifty years ago, 
must be regarded as quite liberal. When the question of 
an increase of salary was proposed, one waggish man said, 
" I am in favor of it, for Mr. Tyler has driven ail tlie 
fiddlers out of town, and if he should leave us, they will 
return, and it will cost more to support the fiddlers than 
it will the mhiister." 

The parish suffered much from emigration. After a 
large circle of youth had been gathered into the church, 
and the pastor's heart had rejoiced over tliem as prospec- 
tive helpers in his work, in a few years nearly all of them 
would be scattered. 

Yet Mr. Tyler vigorously pursued his efforts to rajse 
the coramunity, morally, intellectually, and socially. He 
sometimes taught a select school for the young people of 
his charge. In Uiis way, teacliers, well qualified to in- 
struct the common schools, were raised up, and the happy 
result was a gradual elevation of tlio commiuiity. Ac- 
cording to the custom of many country pastors of tliat 
day, Mr. Tyler took into his family, boys to be fitted for 
college. Among his students were Rev. Dr. Pierce, many 
years president of Western Reserve College, and Hon. 
Truman Smith, of Connecticut, who remembers, wlien 
discouraged hy the dry lesson of Latin, that his teacher 
used to cheer bim by the assurance that " Rome was not 
built in a day." Several young men also studied theology 
with Mr. Tyler during his ministry in this parish. 

In 1821 another revival was enjoyed ; of less power, 
however, tlian that of 1812. 

During Mr. Tyler's ministry in South Britain, one hun- 
dred and five were received to the clmrcli by profession, 
of wliom eighteen only remain in the parish. But 
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instead of the fiitliors arc the cliildrcii, f>)r tlio chi 
now lias a liuudrcd aud forty-seven mcuibcrs, — fifty- 
males and ciglity-niiic females. 

Tlio reclaiming of tliis moral vasia was, indeed, a 
work. Thongli tlio place lias suficivd from tliat day 
tliis by emigration, eliU it lias maintained an honorable 
position among the rural parishes uf Connecticut. Ctf 
bis labors hero Mr. Tyler has left this record. 

" I was thoir pastor fourteen years, during which ti: 
tlie utmost harmony of feclukg prevailed. Xot the li 
difficulty ever occurred lietwcen me and the church 
parish. I felt strongly attached to tlicm, and had rea>l 
son to believe they were attached to me." Mr. Tylor' 
always regarded tlie years spent in South Britain oa 
among the happiest of his life. There is a peculiar in- 
terest in ministerial labors which are not upon "ajiother 
man's foundation." 

It gives one confidence in the gospel, and impresses 
heart witli the riches of God's grace, when the " wildi 
ness" becomes as the "garden of Ilio Lord." Nor 
such a field without its benefits to a young pastor, in gii 
iug his ministry an evangelical and practical clioracl 
By presenting the necessity of direct personal effort « 
families and individiials, it teaelies him to watch for soi 
and to adapt himself to the eircuiustauces and wants 
all classes. Such a limited field abo affords time for 
study, aud thus a preparation is made for a wider sphere 
of effort. 

At South Britain, Mr. Tyler enjoyed tho society of 
ministerial brethren in the vicinity. Li after years 
often spoke of the happy meeting with ueighboring 
tors. These brethren took " sweet counsel togctli 
concerning tho kingdom of Clirist. They read to ( 
other sermons, tracts, aud controversial articles, designed' 
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for publication. Sometimes they rode two by two, tJirough 
the country, on preaching tours, to awaken the churches, 
or to assist each other in seasons of special religious in- 
terest. Tlieso watclunen saw " eye to eye ; " their minis- 
teiial intercourse was fraternal, affording to them all, no 
doubt, in after years, the most pleasant reminiscences. 
Tlie subject of this Memoir certainly regarded those as 
golden days, and many of his choicest anecdotes per- 
ttuned to tliis period of his ministerial life, TIio follow- 
ing letter from the pastor of the church in Soutli Britain 
to a brother in the ministry will show how beloved Mr. 
Tyler was, as a faithful pastor of his flock, and also will 
illustrate the truth of the Master's declaration, " I have 
chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain." 



SocTH Britain, New Ilavcn Co., Conn., November 16, 1S53. 
Bev, Jobs A. McKiJJiiTnv. 

Dear Brotlier : Yours of tho lOlb is received, making 
inquiries relating to the late Dr. Bennet Tyler, 

1. You ask " what impressions lie made." Those im- 
pressions, according to the testimony of living witnesses, 
were in tho highest degree to liis praise. His name is 
every where recorded, and whenever speaking of him no 
one is satisfied with uttering faijit praise. The few aged 
members that arc left, who, when he began his ministry 
hero, knew him in tho days of his youthful "ligor, and 
were the active and working body of the church, never 
tire in speaking his worth. 

It is a theme on which they love to dwell, and they are 
always ready to embrace the opportunity wlieiievor they 
are so happy as to find an appreciating and sympathizing 
listener. Of those who composed this church when he 
came here in 1808, only two now remain ; but these two 



love to recall the day of liis settlement among tliis pec 
as one whose bright promise was more than realized in 
the subsequent history of liis labors among them. As 
that was a bright day, so was that on which lie decided 
to leave tliom a correspondingly dark one — a day of 
which I have often, very often, heard many bretltfen 
speak with deep regret. 

2. You ask "tiie cliaractcr of his labors." They are 
represented, by those of his flock now living hero, as 
eminently earnest, faitliful, and simple; that is, directed 
with a " single eye" to the salvation, not the amusing, of J 
his people, nor yet their instruction merely. Ho is rement- ^I 
bered and loved especially for his social qualities — his 
afiability. He was of easy access to every one of his 
flock, adapting himself with more than ordinary discern- 
ment and skill to the idiosyncrasies and peculiarities of 
those wliom lie met — all stifliicss being thrown aside, 
and all Ids people being made to feel perfectly at their 
ease. And this, too, without ever compromising his dig- 
nity, and with no approach to mere trifling, much less 
buffoonery. And yet, as I have been told by those who 
well remember him, his conversation was always " sear 
soncd with salt." Religion was a theme that was never 
forgotten or ignored. Li his visits among his people It 
was always introduced, and it was evidently his princi- 
ple that tliese visits should be pastoral, and not merely 
friendly and social. 

In this way ho sowed the seed beside all waters. It 
was remarked to mc lately by one of our most Judicious 
and praying brethren, that be had never known a pastor 
who was so thoroiighly acquainted with tlie reli^ous 
character of tlio individual members of hia congregation. 
He was ever approaching them personally, making it a 
matter of study to do this in such a way, and with such 
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regard to the characters or circiunstancea oT those ad- 
dressed, as to make it seem to them a perfectly natural 
aiid proper thing ; thus putting them quite at tlieir ease, 
securing their confidence, and eliciting from them just 
that information conceruing tliemselvcs which the skill- 
ful physician of Boula would know liow to prize and 
how to use. 

And if, as iras sometimes the case, a troubled con- 
science aliould lead one to avoid him from knowing his 
faithfulness, the ijerson leaving the room or the house on 
his api)roach, he was uot so to be treated ; but, in one 
pleasant way or another, he would contrive to bring back 
the truant, tell him why he " was afraid and had hid him- 
self," and so minister the instruction that was needed. 
His affahihty, and his honoring God in it, is presented as 
a marked trait of his character. 

But his pastoral visits did not seduce him from the 
needed labors of the study. He would enter it in the 
momiiig after breakfast, as I have been told, and, taking 
up some volume that was to be passed under review, 
throw up his feet to the right angle of elevation, and 
there, right there, the dinner call would find him. It 
was in such studies as these, I have no doubt, that he 
here laid the foundation and gathered the materials of 
that " house of bread " in which so many afterward were 
sumptuously lodged and fed at Dartmouth and East 
Windsor. 

As in later days, so here, he found those who, though 
they respected tlie man and loved him, and were careful 
to come and hear him, were yet unable to agree with 
him in his doctrinal inews, and who were not always 
choice in the modes of expressing tlieir disagreement. 
Of these ho was accustomed to say, " I would rather they 
would snarl than snore." But I am making my letter 
4 
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too long. " Blessed are the dead," — sucli dead, — " for 
tlieir works do follow them." Dr. Tyler wrote his name 
here on the imperishable tablet of souls saved by his fiEdtb- 
fulness ; but many of them have gone to their rest, where 
before this they have again met him. Not a few still 
live, and they are among tlie most reliable and fruitful 
of my church. We know where to find them, and their 
pastor is cheered by their sympathy and cooperation in 
every good work. His love lingers in their hearts, and 
is only less QproximuSj sed longo iniervailo) than that 
of the blessed Master to whom he led them ; for the 
service of that Master is, in their minds, indelibly asso- 
ciated with the face and voice and form of him who has 
now gone to see his Lord with no intervening vail. 
Yours in Christian fellowship, 

Amos A. Lawrence. 
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PRESIDENCY OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

In 1822, Mr. Tyler was appointed president of Dart 
mouth College. It was to him a mystery why he sliould 
be selected for that station. Located in a retired country 
parish, he had been devoted to the duties of the ministry, 
and had paid little attention to science or literature. He 
was strongly attached to his people and his home, for 
tlicre had arisen, as " olive plants," around his table, 
three sons and -four daughters. 

But he was recommended to the trustees of Dartmouth 
by Dr. Porter, of /Vndovcr, and others, in whose judgment 
he had great confidence ; his brethren around him in tlie 
ministry, and the consociation with which he was con- 
nected, believed it to be his duty to accept the appointr 
ment. Accordingly, he broke away from an endeared 
people, was inaugurated at Dartmouth in March, and 
entered upon the duties of his office the following Juno. 
In the autumn of 1822, tlie newly-elected president was 
honored by the degree of D. D., from Middlcbury Col- 
lege. Of Ms connection with Dartmoutli College Dr. Tyler 
has left the following record : — 

" I was among strangers, and engaged in duties to 
which I was unaccustomed. But I found myself sur- 
rounded by able professors, who treated mc with great 
kindness, and rendered rac all the assistance in their 
power. My situation was much more pleasant than I 
anticipated ; and through the assistance of a gracious 
Pro^'idencc, I was enabled to discharge the duties which 
(39) - 




During his residence here, wc hiid a class of students 
in their professional studies, wlio ^t-ished to enter the 
ministry earlier timn they could by entering a )}ublic 
seminary. Wo met with tliem once in a week, heard 
their dissertations on subjects that liad been assigned, and 
each of us spoke on tlic performances and on the subjects. 
The young gentlemen were all licensed to preach after 
about two years, and became useful ministers of the gos- 
pel. By those exorcises, as well as by long intimacy, I 
was convinced that Dr. Tyler had peculiarly clear and 
discriminating views of the doctrines of the gospel, and 
an uncommon facility in explaining and defending them; 
and I have often remarked in years past, that with the 
exception of my friend, Dr. Woods, of Andover, I would 
sooner recommend him to young men as a teacher of 
theology, than any other clergyman in the circle of my 
acquaintance. 

With many pleasing reminiscences, I remain your friend 
and brother in the gospel, 

ROSWELL SHURTLEFP. 
Bbv. John E. Tylgk. 



^^" New Yoek, December 14. 18fi8. 

' Ret. 3. E. Tn-Eit. 

My dear Sir : You ask for my recollections of your 
honored father, as president of my alma mater. I r^ret 
tliat I can furnish but little in that relation. He remmned 
at the head of the institution some two years only after I 
was matriculated. 

The two lower classes had, of course, much less inter- 
course with liim than those more advanced. You could 
doubtless obljiin more ample information from those who 
^^Mtero seniors imder bun, and who had more largely the 
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your residence here, and I may also add that your ven- 
erated parents had no friends in Hanover more sincere 
and ardent than Mrs. Shurtleff and myself. 

When your dear father was appointed president of 
Dartmouth College, he had beon little heard of in New 
Hampsliire. His first appearance, however, was very 
prepossessing, and his preaching was much admired. His 
popularity was so general in tluB region, that a gentleman 
of a neighborhig town inquired, " Why, if he is such a 
man as they say, was he not heard of before ? " To which 
I replied, if you will allow mo to quote my own words, 
tliat " the Lord had kept him concealed in an obscure 
parish for a blessing to our college." The impression 
which his first appearance made was not lowered by fur- 
ther aoquaintanco. I do not recollect hearing a complaint 
of him from any member of the college. All his inter- 
course with them was tempered with the utmost kiudnesa, 
while he was punctual and faithful In every official duty. 
I think he originated the project of raising, by subscrip- 
tion, a fund of ten thousand dollars for tlie aid of indi- 
gent students seeking an education for the ministry. 

Tliis object be not only conceived, but completed by his 
own personal efforts. For this, as well as for other sei^ 
vices, he should be gratefully remembered by tlio college, 
by the church, and by the public. 

But the religions influence of Dr. Tyler while a resident 
of Dartmouth, will never Ixs forgotten. In the summer 
of 1825, the professor of divinity was arrested by a severe 
and protracted affection of the lungs. The president at 
once took the services of the sanctuary ; and the follow- 
ing spring term was rendered memorable by a revival of 
religion, which issued in adding to the Lord many students /_ 
and inhabitants of the village. 
4» 



to mo as of ovcrwliolming power. I do not doubt that 1 
many seals, both of liis public and private fidelity, were I 
given liim at that time. 

When I entered college, I found him dignified, yotn 
affable and fatherly iu his bearing. His preaching then, 
OS we often heard him in the village chui'ch, was marked 
by the same simplicity, clearness, and logical force, the 
same scripturaluess, fullnosa of doctrine, and evangelical J 
earnestness, that characterized his subseqncnt ministry- 1 
tions. lie pi'eached not to tlie fancy, but to the con-l 
science and the heart. He confined not himself to boF- I 
tatory appeals, nor did he, in any wise, skim over the su^ 1 
face of things ; but, as both my notes and recollections of 1 
his college sermons assure me, he was apt to handle, and 
that \ngorously, the high topics of theology. He gave ita 
not milk alone, but strong meat. Yet liavo I seldom 
known a man so remarkable for making an abstruse sub- | 
ject plain to every hearer. 

I can not forbear to add a reminiscence of a later date. 
Kot long after his resignation of the presidential chiur, 
and liis removal to Portland, I was obliged, by ill health, 
to be absent from college for a time. Quite an invalid, I 
took passage, for the benefit of sea air, in a vessel sailing 
from Boston to Saco. I reached my destination just 
before the Sabbath ; and when it came, great was my 
delight, a stranger as I was in the place, to find that Dr. 
Tyler, of Portland, was to preach. Never shall I foi^t 
the cordiality and sympathy with which he met mo. He 
took mo liome with him when the Sabbath bad passed, 
bidding me welcome to the hospitalities of the manse; 
and in the same paternal spirit that so endeared him to 
his pupils in college, was prompt to facilitate my further 
designs for the restoration of my health. His kindness 
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on that occasion, so cliaracteriBtic, bo timely, so tenderly 
linked with the past, so comforting and eiiconraging to a 
lono valctiidinarlau, I have ever held among my most 
precious memories. 

I might say something relative to later periods of your 
father's life. But concerning those you have no occasion 
for any testimony of mine. I will only add the expres- 
eiou of my gratification that the public are to have what 
they may properly look for — a fitting memorial of this 
eminent servant of Christ. 

Very truly and aEFectionately yours, 

Asa D. Smith. 

Mr. George Pnnchard, of Boston, and Rev. Nathaniel 
Folsom, It. D., professor in Meadville College, Pa., have 
furnished their recollections respecting the revival in 
Dartmouth College, in the year 1826, to which allusion 
is made by Dr. i^mitli. The letter of Mr. Pnnchard is 
introduced in this connection. Professor Folsom's will 
be found in a subsequent chapter. 

Boston, February Ifl, 1869, 
Ebt. Jobh E. Ttleh. 

My dear Sir : Your venerable father was president of 
Dartmouth College during my whole collegiate course — 
from 1822 to 1826. My earliest recollections of him are 
those only which a thoughtless hoy of sixteen would be 
■likely to have of a grave and reverend diinne, and are of 
very little value. 

It was not until near the close of my college life that I 
began really to know him. At that time the college was 
visited by a revival of religion of uncommon power, and 
my reverend president suddenly awoke (at least to my 
\new) in an ontu-ely new character. 
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Ho came to the students Tritli a power and unctiM 
wliich were quite irresistible, and oianifcstcd a depth of 1 
religious fceliiig for us which made us at once love him 
and admire him. Ho seemed to have found his appro- 
priate sphere of labor ; to have got into an atmosphere 
which filled his soul and body with life and energy ; to 
have work to do wliieh was congenial, wliich he loved, 
and which he knew how to do as few men did. He v 
at once a son of thunder and a sou of consolation, 
discourses, which had always been able and instructive 
and characterized hy simplicity of arrangement and neat"* 
ness and purity of style, bad now the additional attraction 
of an animated and energetic delivery. 

And yet, ijcrlmps, the conference room and the prayer 
meeting were the jilaees in which, at that time, Dr. Tyler 
Bpocially excelled. He was naturally rather heaiy aud 
lethargic in his manner of speaking, and it required a 
good deal to cscite and warm him thorongldy. But the 
scenes and duties incident to a powerful revival of re- 
ligion, in which a hundred or more young men were more 
or less interested, supplied the necessary stimulus, and 
tlie strong man was fully waked up, and in his extem- 
poraneous addresses particularly, poured out streams of 
Gliristian eloquence which he seldom equaled in his more 
carefully prepared public discourses, and which few men 
whom I have ever beard, could excel or equal. 

His labors, however, wore not confined to the pulpit 
and the conference meeting. He clioerfuUy and heartily 
did the work of a pastor among the students, going from 
room to room, instructing and exhorting Ms beloved 
pupils, and praying witli them. He was among us, not 
as the grave and dignified liead of the college, hut rather 
as a loving, anxious father, seeking to instruct and save 
liis children ; or, as an elder brother, tenderly solicitous 
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fiv oar fpiritual wvl£u«. He was gentle among iis, even 
as a nur» cberishelh her cldldreu. And God, I verilj 
belteve, ^^e him s^iiriiual children from among our num- 
ber, as the reward of his ftd«lity ; children who oever 
ceased to lore him while be lived, and who will cbeiish 
bis iuemory with graiiRide to their dyiug hours. 

After leaving college in (lie summer of 1826, 1 seldom 
saw Dr. Trier. Ouce, only, did I ^i^it bim in his own 
bouse. lie was then at £a?t Windsor Ilill, Couuecticul, 
and at some personal incouveuiencc, I wcut to see him ; 
and amply was I paid for my trouble ; for no sooner did 
the good old man see me at his gate, tliau he almost liters 
ally ran to embrace me. I was received more like a be- 
loved child who had been long absent, tliaii as a j-i>uiig 
man whom he bail known chiefly as a thoughtless college 
student. Finding my stay with him must l>e verj- brief, 
he hurried to the seminary to excuse himself from some 
eng^iement of the hour, and then devoted himself to ray 
eolertainmeut as tliougli I were indeed a sou who had 
been lost and was found, bod been dead and was 
ali^~e again. 

These personal details, although tliey may bo tliought 
trifling, and possibly a little egotistical, yet so forcibly 
illustrate a pliasc of Dr. Tyler's character not probably 
recognized by ail who knew him, that I venture to give 
them. Tliey show tliat, under the grave exterior which ' 
he hal>itually bore about him, tlicro was a worm, sensitive, 
loving heart ; and that the keen, indomitable controver- 
aalist on matters wliich ho deemed essential to the gosjiol 
was yet one of the most simplo-liearted, goniiil friends 
that a man — even a young man — could have. Indeed, 
these traits of character stand out so prominently in my 
recollections of Dr. Tyler, that 1 am ready to suy tlioy 
wore among the prcdominuling traits of his character. 
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But I am running out these recollections to aii uninten* 
tional and unreasonable length. If you can use any of 
them in any way to illustrate your venerable and excel- 
lent father's character, I shall be most happy to have 
contributed, even in the most humble measure, to so 
desirable an object. 

Very truly yours, Geo. Punchard. 



CHAPTER IV. 



MINISTUY AT PORTLAND. 



Drt. TvLEil was installed at Portland, Me., over the 
Second Church and Parisli in Se|itember, 1828. This 
position was one of unusual difficulty. The parish had 
sat for twenty years under the ministry of the lamented 
Dr. Payson ; and who could expcot to fill his plaeo ? Yet 
Dr. Tyler felt very much at home in hia new charge, and 
addressed himself to the labors of the pariah witli Ids 
accustomed ardor and hopefulness. "I found myself," 
he says, " again engaged in tlie delightful duties of the 
pastoral office." Notwithstanding the preeminent min- 
isterial qualifications of his predecessor, some tilings still 
remained to be " set in order " in the church. 

They had no written creed. Dr. Payson found none at 
his ordination, and none was used during his ministry. 
Dr. Tyler, although surprised that tlie church had no writ- 
ten articles of faith, deemed it best to proceed with cau- 
tion in thoir introduction. He talked witli the hretliren, 
wrote a creed for their esamination, and, in the last year 
of hia ministry there, had the pleasure of seeing it adopted 
with entire unanimity. Tliis will illustrate the care, and 
patience, and success, with which he accompUshed any 
important measure in his ministerial work. 

Of his short ministry at Portland he has left tlio follow- 
ing record : " My congregation was largo, and among 
them were men of distinction and high intelligence. 
To meet the demands and expectations of such a peo- 
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pie required unremitted effort. But I found my eituatiai 
pleasant; I found a liigher tone of piety in the churdb' 
than is ordinarily found, and I felt a pleasing conscious- 
ness that my hands were stayed up by the prayers of tho 
people. Tho people were kind, affectionate, and during ■ 
the whole of my ministry appeared to be entirely imite 
For a year or more after my settlement, although thei 
was not what would be called a revival of reUgion, there 
were constantly more or less inquiring tlie way to Zion, 
and several were added to the church. In the year 1831 
there was a very interesting revival of religion, which 1 
resulted in the addition of more than one hundred to C 
church." 

During this happy and successful ministry, Dr. Tyler 
was subjected to severe trials. He had almost constant 
sickness in his family, and he was called to follow to tho 
grave tliree beloved children. Yet might he say with the 
apostle, " Tribulation worketh patience." It was by these 
afHictions tliat he was kept in sympathy with the sons and 
daughters of sorrow, so tliat lie might " comfort them 
which are in any trouble." Although his salary was lib- 
eral, the increasing wants of his numerous family required 
a strong faith in divine Providence, and a Sequent appl 
cation to himself of one of liis favorite texts, " Be carefti 
for nothing," 

Dr. Tyler's ministry at Portland closed happily. He 
loved the people as a father, and they retained their high 
regard for him long after he had left them. About the 
year 1847, he supplied the pulpit of this parish durii^ 
the vacation of their pastor, and visited with his wife 
the people with whom they were acquainted during hia 
ministry, making in two weeks a hundred and fifty calls. 
Of this visit he often spoke in afl«r years, regarding it at 
among the most delightful he had ever enjoyed. 
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The following familiar letter from a layman, a resident 
of Fortlaiid, it is believed, exhibits a feeling very exten- 
sively, if not universally, prevailing among those who in 
tliat place sat under Dr. Tyler's ministry. He requests, 
prompted by modesty, that his name may not be made 
public : — 

Rev. J. E. Ttleb. 

My dear Friend and Brother : ... As I write, tny mem- 
ory goes back to tlie time of yonr father's settlement here 
over the Second Church and Society ; and I recall most 
vividly liis dear and nol)le countenance as it then appeared 
to my youthful vision. I was not tlicn twenty years of 
age, and cared but little for tlie things of religion ; but 
to me Dr. Tyler was at the first, and always, an object of 
love, respect, and veneration. Cireiunstances threw me 
much into his society during his ministry among us. I 
knew him intimately in the family. I have seen him 
often iu the inquiry meeting, in the social prayer meet- 
ing, as well as constantly in tlie pulpit. I have seen liim 
in the time of revival ; and every where and always he 
was, iu my view, up to the occasion, Li a jirotracted 
meeting, which occurred in 1831, attended by great num- 
bers of jieople, 1 see hira now, in memory, as, witli earnest 
countenance and tender tones, he invited and urged 
snners to come to the cross. With what melting pathos 
did he describe their character and condition ! It is all 
before me as I stood witli multitudes of others in the 
gallery of the cluirch, on the week days, myself and 
otliers all absorbed in the solemnity of hia words and of 
the scene around us. 

And now I call to mind, my dear fnend, that solemn 
Sabbatli in July when you and I, and another, who subse- 
quently became a minister of Jesus Clirist, about two years 
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after your father's BCttlemeiit, stood up in that venerable 
and beloved house, and took upon us the vows of God. 
Tliere was then, you remember, no special interest, 
althougli thoro was soon after a very deep and pervadiug 
interest on the subject of religion. My impression is, that 
there was but once, during liis settlement, what was 
called a revival ; and yet quite a large numl)er were 
added to the church while he was its pastor. 

Dr. Tyler came to Portland in the right time. While 
he remained, he was the right man in the right place. 
His clear and logical mind was needed to systematize 
tlie truth which liad been so faithfully and puogontly 
preached by his beloved aud almost adored predecessor. 
No man that over preaclted in this city could set liefore 
the minds of lus hearers more clearly the controverted aud 
mysterious doctrines of the gospel. He was at home in a 
doctrinal discussion. There is no doubt that he loved to 
preach on the doctrines ; and ho was, by doing it, made the 
occasion -of great and lasting Ijcuelit to this community. 

But although ho loved doctrinal discussion, ho was 
also eminently practical. His preaching was not the ex- 
hibition of the dry bones of theology without a covering of 
flesh upon them ; but there was a vitality which took hold 
of the heart and conscience as well as the understanding. 
He was a pungent preacher ; Ms sermons had a du-ectness 
of application which could not be mistaken. The back- 
slider and the im[>cn!tcnt were not forgotten, and were 
treated faithfully, but tenderly, while he laliored also to 
build up the church in tlio faith. 1 think I state what is 
true when I say that every body loved him, and that he 
appeared to love every body. His kind, afTectionate, and 
winning manner made him deservedly a favorite. He 
was uniformly the same, respecting tlio feelings of every 
one — accessible and coorteous to all. None would hes- 
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itatfl to approach him witli any question of practical or 
doctrinal difficulty, for all knew tlicy would bo welcomed 
with kind words. Who over lieard of his uttering an un- 
kind word against another, or of his treating any individ- 
ual, whether denominationally friendly or not, otherwise 
than witti aH'ability and kindness? 

I am thankful that he came here, and eo are hundreds 
of otliers. I thank God that I have been pcnnitted to sit 
under Ids preaching, that I witnessed his pure example, 
and that I was honored with his friendBliip. 

We shall meet liim soon where there will be no part- 
ing, and tliere, with him and otliers whom we have loved 
on earth, may wc be united to praise Him who hath re- 
deemed us with his own precious blood, and mode us all 
" ono in him." 

The letter which follow«, is furnished by Rev. Dr. Car- 
nithers, who now worthily sustains the relation of pastor 
to the Second Parish in Portland. 



R«T. Joim B. Tyleb PoBTLiKD, Pcbnuuj 2, I9BB. 

My dear Sir : Your honored father's ministry in Port- 
land embraced a period of six years. Three years before 
his settlement, and two before the decease of Dr. Fayson, 
a considerable number of members were dismissed from 
the Second Cliurch in order to found the Third, now 
under the pastoral care of Rev. W. T. Dwight, D. D. 

Tliat Dr. Tyler's ministry must have been eminently 
successful is obvious from the fact that, in the third year 
of his pastorate, no less tlian fifty-seven members wera 
dismissed in order to form, with eight others from the 
Third Church, the nucleus of a new church in High 
Street, which is now under the care of the Rev. J. W. 
Chickering, D. D. 
5» 
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I am glad that we are to have a biography of jour 
honored parent, and can not doubt that it will be to many 
here, as elsewhere, an acceptable memento of departed 
worth. 

I am, dear sir, 

Yours, most respectfully, 

J. J. Garruthers. 



CHAPTER T. 



PRESIDENCY OF THE THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF CONNECTICUT. 



It does not accord with the plan of tliis brief Memoir 
to give the history of tlie Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut during the twenty-four years of Dr. Tyler's cou- 
nectiou "with it sm president, and professor of Clinstiaii 
theology. It is sufficient for our purpose to show, that, 
in accepting his appointment to this station, he was 
neither visionary nor actuated hy unchristian motires. 
That he honestly believed himself called upon to raise his 
voice against speculations iu tlieology tlien recent, is 
evinced by his pamphlets, and articles in the " Spirit of 
the Pilgrims," published while pastor in Portland. That 
many wise and good men in Connecticut, and elsewhere, 
deemed the establishment of the seminary important, is 
certain, from documents published at that time, from the 
pecuniary sacrifices which many made for it* endowment 
and support, and from the constancy with which tliey have 
clung to its fortunes tlirough its history. Tlie erection of 
buildings ample in accommodations, the collection of a 
respectable library, and tlie endowment of tliroe pw^ 
fessorsliips, with charitable foundations for students, all 
done iu twenty-five years, show that there must have 
been, in 1833, a wide-spread and deep conviction in New 
England, and especially in Connecticut, that the institution 
was called for, and would bo for the advancement of the 
Redeemer's kingdom. But perhaps no better \-indication 
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of Dr. Tyler's wisdom and upriglitness of motives in 
throwing liis whole soul into tliis enterprise, can be of- 
fered, than he has given i certainly, none is so satv for us, 
now that he has passed away alike from the influcnco of 
the eeusure and the praise of his fellow-mon. In rela- 
tion to his removal from pastoral life to the theological 
chair, ho thus wrote to his children a few years before 
liis deatli : — 

" Li the fall of 1833, the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut was founded, and I was appointed president, and 
professor of Christiaji theology. I was now called iTpon 
to decide a very important question. I was happy with 
my people, and liad reason to suppose I enjoyed their 
affection and confidence. I could not expect or wish for 
a more pleasant situation in the world. I also occupied 
a post of great importance. On the other hand, t!ie insti- 
tution to wliich I was called was new, and as yet unor- 
ganized. It had j)eculiar difficulties to struggle with, 
and wliether it would ever he able to accomplish any 
thing of importance was yet to he decided. So far as my 
own temporal interests were concerned, to embark in the 
new enterprise scorned to be giring up a certainty for an 
tincertainty. I could surely see no worldly motives to 
induce mo to listen to the case presented to me ; and 
3 of my friends did not hesitate to say that such a 
step on my part would be unwise. But the question to 
be decided was, not what would be most for my temporal 
interest, but what was tlie will of the great Head of the 
church. Tliat I might bo divinely directed, I requested 
a special remembrance in the prayers of the church. I 
Bought eourscl of some of the mo,-?! distinguished men in 
New England, such as Dr. Griffin, Dr. Humphrey, Uie 
professors at Andover, Governor Smith, and many otlicrs. 
Host of those whom I consulted thought it my duty to 
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accept tlio appoiiitmont. After long and prayerfiil 
sidcratiou, I cttmc to the same conclusion myself. I 
well acquainted witli the state of tlieological affairs in 
Connecticut, and it appeared lo me, as it did to the 
founders of tlio institution, that the interests of religioD 
required tliat a stand should be taken, and that the object 
was sufficiently important to justify ibe risk which I 
sliould run. I felt that God called me to run tliia risk, 
and to trust in him as Abraham did when he went out 
at tlie divine command, not knowing whitlier he went. 
And I wish you to understand tliat, from tliat time to the 
present, my mind has never wavered. 1 liavo not soen 
an hour in wiiich I have felt any distressing doubt as to 
the correctness of my decision. I believe the establish- 
ment of tills seminary lias been the means of groat good ; 
and in estimating the good accomplislied, I look not 
merely at the number of students wlio liave been edu- 
cated here, but to tlio clieck wliich has been ^ven to 
the progress of dangerous error. As a teacher of theol- 
ogy, I have been Imppy in my work ; and altliougti I find 
occasion to mourn, with deep humiliation, over my many 
sinful imperfections, I enjoy the consolation of believing, 
that the great Head of the church has, in some mi 
smiled on my labors." 

Dr. Tyler's reasons for entering into the eontrovany' 
which lie found rife in Connecticut in 1829, and for his 
subsequent course in relation to it, are more fully ex- 
plained in the preface to his " Strictures on the Means of 
Regeneration," and in his " Letters on the Origin and 
Progress of the New Haven Theology." From these it 
is evident that ho acted after consultation with many of 
the ablest divines in Xew England, who sympathized with 
him, approved, and seconded his plans. Among these 
men, "whose praise is in all the churclies," wore Dr, 
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Porter and Dr. Woods, of Andoyer, Dr. Church, of New 
Hampsliire, Dr. Griffiii, president of Williams College, 
Dr. Ilumplirey, president of Amherst College, Dr. Cor- 
nelius, of Boston, Dr. Hyde, of Lee, Dr. Hai-vey, Dr. 
Hewit, and Dr. Calhoun, of Connecticut, and many oUiors. 

Dr. Tyler's labors as professor of theology need not 
be spoken of in this connection ; but liis many otiier 
duties as the head of this naw seminary, demand a brief 
notice, because tliey show his practical wisdom in positions 
of peculiar delicacy and trial. Many plans for tltc good 
of the infant seminary ho must mature and execute, or, 
at least, they must receive his careful attention ; and la 
relation to them he must give advice. In the theological 
controversy which had arisen, lie was expected to take a 
prominent part, subject, as his position exposed him, to 
the severest scrutiny of all parties. 

His letters on theological subjects, and on the interests 
of the cliurch, written during tlicso years, would, if pub- 
lished, make many volumes. The injudicious action of 
friends liolding ultra views, was often a source of em- 
barrassment to him, who, from his position, must feel, in 
some measure, a responsibility for others, though thoy 
were not subject to his control, and did not act by his 
advice. Labors of this kind demanded in Dr. Tyler a 
"spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind," 
Tliat he went tliroupli them all witli Christian manliness, 
with zeal tempered by prudence, with patience and hum- 
ble trust in God, many can testify — thoy, too, who knew 
him best. Beside these constant and trying duties inci- 
dent to his peculiar position, he was consulted very often 
in relation to the affairs of individual churches and 
pastors. During his connection with the seminary, he 
preached a large part of tlie time, often supplying vacant 
pulpits, or assisting brethren in revivals of religion. Ha 



wrote out his courses of lectures in theology, on most ] 
topics quite full, yet devoting special thought to thoM 1 
Bubjecta upon which there waa controversy while he wai 1 
"set for the defense of the gospel," He published aim 
five volumes, three sermons, several large pamphlets, and 
wrote, almost constantly, ai-ticles on Christian doctrines 
and experience for the religious newspapers and reviews. 
During the long period of Dr. Tyler's connection witli 
the seminary, liie relations to the guardians of the insti- 
tution, tlie Pastoral Union, and the board of tntstees, 
were remarkably happy. Between them there was mu- , 
tual confidence and sympathy. 

It is duo, however, to all parties, to say that at the 
moetmg of the trustees and Pastoral Union, July 16, 
1856, one trustee and four members of the Union pub- 
licly expressed their conriction that Dr. Tyler did not 
teaeli entirely in accordance with the creed of the Pas- \ 
toral Union, "especially bo far as respects the doctrinea 
of human ability, imputation, and the atonement." A 
faitliful and impartial history of the doings of the tniBtees 
and the Pastoral Union, in relation to this matter, can 
best be given by extracts from the published Report of 
the Trustees for 185G. A committee appointed the pre^ J 
vious year to attend the annual examination of the shJJ J 
dents, reported as follows relating to the matter noir 1 
under consideration : — 

" It is unliesitatingly affirmed, as tho opinion of yoor ' 
committee, — an opinion strengthened by the examination! 
just closed, — that the system of evangelical truth, as set 
forth in the confession of faith on which the institution is 
founded, is strictly adhered to, and fully and thoroughly 
taught by those who act as instructors in this institution. 
j\jid your committee do as unliositatingly assert that, in 
their opinion, there is no foundation for the impression 
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which some have sought to convey, that this sacred semi- 
nary is in any respect less sound in its system of doctrines, 
or less thorough in its teachings of evangelical truth, tliau 
it has ever been. 

" It is their firm belief that there has never been a closer 
and a more strict adherence to the well-known principles 
of our creed than at the present time." 

At a later stage of the meeting, the following preamble 
and resolutions were adopted by tlie Pastoral Union, and 
were referred to a committee, with instructions to have 
them printed. 

" Whereas this Union has learned that opinions have 
been expressed and publislied, calling in question the 
soundness of the tlieological i,-iews of the professor of 
Christian theology, tending to impair public confidence 
in tills institution, — therefore it is 

" Resolved, 1. Tliat from our knowledge of the pro- 
fessors, from tlio uniform testimony of the committees 
appointed from year to year, by the Pastoral Union, to 
attend the annual examination of the students, and from 
other sources, we have undiminished and entire confi- 
dence in the fidelity, skill, ability, and soundness of the 
professors. 

*' Resolved, 2. That the theological views of the pro- 
fessor of Christian theology were well known, at the time of 
his election to his present office, to be in accordance with 
the creed to which he was required to give his assent, and 
with the \iews maintained at that time by this body, and 
the founders of the Institute, and that wo have the most 
satisfactory evidence tliat his teaching has ever been in 
strict accordance with those views. 

" Rf solved, 3. That we have no wish that any other sys- 
tem of doctrine should ever he tauglit in tliis school of 



the prophets, tlian that which is embodied in our c 
and whitli has lieen uniformly taught here from the I 
giimuig until now."' 

Against these resolutions, a protest was offered, signedl 
by five members of the Union. This was answered bj a 
committee, appointed for that purpose, and botli the 
protest and the answer were i)ubU8hed in connection witl 
tlie resolutions. Nothing further was done in rela.^ 
to the matter. 

Dr. Tyler had, for some years, cherished the intention'" 
of resigning his cliair, as soon as the trustees would allow 
him to do it, and could provide a successor. Accordingly, 
the board, at their nest annual meeting, received from liinouj 
the following communication : — 

Jbtke Trvstees of the Theological Insliiule of ConnecUcvL^ 

Dear Brethren : My age and infirmities admonish i 
that my days of active labor must be drawing to a close ; 1 
and it has appeared to mc, as it has to others, tlmt the 
time lias come when I ouglit to retire from the post to 
which I waa called by this board, more tlian twenty-three 
years ago, and to give place to some otlier man in t 
prime and vigor of life. 

I would, therefore, respectfully tender to the truste 
my resignation of the office of president and professor of 
Christian theology in the Tlieological Institute, with the 
understanding that tliis resignation is to take effect biu i 
Boon as such arrangements shall bo made as tlie case c 
require, and as shall be mutually satisfactory. 

' "The vote was laltpn on each of the nhovc rcaolutiolii separately, ] 
hy yvaa and nova. On the preamble Bnd first reBolulion, the vote ■» 
twenty-nine in the nffirmutive, and five in the negative. On the a 
ond and third, the negative vote wm not ao luge. A few pcTBOlu WMB' J 
excused from voting, and a few hod retired &om the meetiiig." 
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I am not infiueiiced to take this step by any want of 
interest in the seminary, for tlie welfare of which 1 have 
labored so large a part of my life, or in tlio cause which 
it was established to promote. 

The doctrines wliich I have taught, and for the main- 
tenance of whicli the Institute was founded, have lost 
none of their importance in my estimation, nor liave I 
ceased to feel tlie necessity of strenuous efforts to main- 
tain and defend them, in opposition to the multifarious 
fonns of error which are coming in upon the churches. 

I haTe loved the work whicli was assigned me by tlie 
board ; and although I have great cause for humiliation 
before God, on account of my manifold deficiencies, 1 can 
not but flatter myself that I have not labored altogether 
in vain. This seminary, if I mistake not, even with its 
limited means of usefulness, has accomplished a good 
work ; and I trust it is destined to accomplish a still 
more important work in days to come. 

My connection with this board of trustees has been, 
frtan the beginning, eminently happy. I bog you will 
accept my sincere thanks for the many tokens of kind- 
ness and confidence which yon have sliown mo. Tlie 
remembrance of tlicm is deeply engraven on my hcEirt, 
and will be no small source of consolation during the 
few remaining days of my pilgrimage. 

May the great Head of the church grant you his special 
presence. May he guide you by his counsel, and mako 
the path of duty plain, and permit you to rejoice in be- 
bolding the fruit of your labors. 

With great respect and esteem, I am yours in the faith 
utd fellowship of the gospel, 

B. Ttler. 

£&n WiNDsoB Uiu., Jul; IS, 18ST. 
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Whereupon, it was voted. That Dr. Tyler's reagnation 
of tho prcsidcQCf aiid professorship of CliristiaQ theology 
in the Institute be accepted. 

Tho commuuication of Dr. Tyler was referred to a 
committee to prepare a miuuto to be entered upon the 
records. 

The committee reported aa follows: — 

" Whereas the Rev. Bomict Tjler, D. D., on account 
of increasing age and bodily infirmities, has redgned the 
professorship of Cliristian theology iu this institution, 
therefore, — 

" Resolved, That in accepting this resignation, tlie trus- 
tees record their regret that tho relation which has so 
long subsisted between them and Dr. Tylor must now 
terminate. We rccognizo with gratitude to God die dis- 
tinguished and importaut service ho has rendered to this 
Institute, and to tho cause of Christ, during the twenty- 
three years of his professorship. Wo hold iji high honor 
tho enthusiasm and ability with which, in times that tried 
men's souls, ho engaged in tlio defonso of repudiated 
truth and imperiled religion ; and we rejoice iu all the 
precious results of his protracted a»d self-denying labors 
hero — in the training up of many faithful ministers, and 
in tlie upbuilding of Zion. And it is our prayer that the 
evening of his days may be blessed with prolonged useful- 
ness and the serenity of Christian peace." 



A committee was appointed to confer with Dr. Tyler 
concerning his future relations to the seminary. This 
committee subsequently reported the following resolu- 
tions : — 

" 1, Resolved, That Rev. Dr. Tyler be appointed jiro- 
fessor emeritus in tho Institute. 
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" 2. Resolved, That Dr. Tyler be requested to discliargo 
the duties of the cliair of Christian theology, and tliat he 
Bhall receive tlie salary due to that office, and occupy the 
house in which he uow resides, until the present Tacancy 
is filled. 

" 3. Resolved, Tliat Dr. Tyler shall receive a life an- 
nuity of five hundred dollars, to couimcnco Trhen his suc- 
cessor shall enter on the duties of his office." 

On hearing of the resignation of Dr. Tyler, the alumni 
of the seminary, at their annual meeting, put on record 
the following resolutions : — 

" The aluuini, in tlieir filial and grateful Femembrances 
of Dr. Tyler, adopt the following resolutions, in view of 
bis recent resignation : — 

" Resolved, 1, That we rejoice that it was our privi- 
lege, while preparing for the ministry, to enjoy the hcnefit 
of his instruction, in opening to us the Scriptures, and 
Bhowiug to us the way of God more perfectly ; giring us, 
aa we believe, a system of theology based upon tlie ' truth 
as it is in Jesus,' ' not teaching for doctrines the com- 
mandments of men.' 

** Resolved, 2. That wo tender lum our sincere and 
earnest thanks for the kind counsel and assistance given 
tis while members of the seminary, and for the interest 
which he has since manifested in us and our work. 

" Resolved, 3. Tliat wc believe ho will find comfort to 
the end in those truths which ho has taught, and that, 
for the ser\'ice which he has done the church on earth, his 
reward will be great in heaven." 



At the close of Dr. Tyler's services as teacher of the- 
ology, he delivered the following address to those who 
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had been under liia instruction. It has been already 
referred to, as aii exposition of bis riews in tlieology; 
and, OS it is the last of liis publications on Cbristian 
doctrine, and tlie work of tbe ministry, it is here givea 

entire. 



Dear Brethren of the Alumni : Being admonished 1 
my age and infirmities, that my days of active labor must 
be drawing to a close, I have this day tendered to the 
trustees of the Theological bistitutc the resignation of my 
ofBce as president and pro&ssor of Christian theology. 
On retiring from this important and res|H)nsible post, I 
have felt a desire to address a few considerations to those 
who have been under my instruction. 

The relation we have sustained to each other, as teacher 
and pupils, has awakened in my lieart a deep interest in 
your welfare, and an affection nearly allied to that which 
a. fatlicr feels for his children. Many pleasant hours have 
wc spent together in days that are past; and such has 
been the mutual satisfaction of giving and receiving 
instruction on the great doctrines of the gospel, that it 
catmot be easily forgotten. Wliile you were under my 
instruction, it was my heart's desire and prayer to God 
tliat you might become faithful and useful miuistera of 
Christ ; and since you left the seminary, I have carefully 
watched your course, so far as I have been able, and 
taken a deep interest in the scenes through which you 
1 have passed. I liave sympatliizod with you in your joys 
and sorrows, and blessed God for the success which has 
crowned your labors. It lias been not oidy to me, but to 
all tho friends and patrons of the seminary, a source of 
great satisfaction, that we have been permitted, from time 
to time, to hear so good an account of a large jjroportion 
of tho alumni. Wc feol that wo have not labored in vain 
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and spent oiir strength for nauglit, and that the hopes of 
the founders have not been utterly disappointed. 

It may not be uninteresting to you to hear from me, as 
I am about passing from tlie stage, some account of the 
origin of thia institution, of the riewa of the founders, 
and of the causes which led to its establishment. In 
doing thia, it will be necessary to glance at the religious 
histor}- of Connecticut for the last half century. 

I am now in the fiftieth year of my ministerial life ; 
the first fourteen years of which were spent in the pas- 
toral office, in the western part of the state. Tliose were 
days of great peace and quietness in the churches of Con- 
necticut, and of great harmony among the pastors of the 
churches. Scarcely any controversy existed among tbem. 
Perhaps in no part of the Christian world, and at no 
period in tlie liistory of tlie church siuce tlio days of the 
apostles, could there be found an equal number of pas- 
tors of contiguous clmrchcs wlio were better united in 
sentiment. Most of thera had received their theological 
training in the schools of Backus, Smalley, Dwiglit, 
Hooker, and Porter. Tlieir theological views were such, 
substantially, as arc set forth in the Westminster Confes- 
sion and Assembly's Catechism, and siicli as were main- 
tained by Edwards, Bellamy, Smalley, Dwight, Strong, 
and the conductors of the old Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine. There were shades of difference among them, 
but none which affected the great cardinal doctrines of 
the gospel, or which occasioned tlie least interruption of 
Christian or ministerial fellowship. Those were days, 
too, in which God signally blessed the labors of his ser- 
Tants, by copious effusions of his Spirit. " Then had the 
dmrches rest, and were edified, and, walking in the fear 
of the Lord and the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were 
multiplied." 



But near tlio close of the period of which I am speak- 
ing, the harmony which had prevailed began to be inter- 
rupted. New theological s|)cculatiaii9 were put forth, 
which gave great dissatisfaction. Tlie autliurs of these ' 
epeculatious did not avowedly or formally deny any of 
the doctrines of grace ; but they professed to explain 
certain doctrines in a manner suited to relieve them of 
objections, and to render them less repulsive to unre- 
newed men. But their explanations seemed to many to 
be a virtual denial of the doctrines themselves, or at 
least tji contain principles, which, when carried out 
into their legitimate consequences, must utterly subvert 
them. 

These different views led to ft protracted controversy, 
in which it was my lot to bear a part. In looking back 
to that controversy, I wish to say, (and I say it for the 
purjiosc of correcting a false impression which has been 
made upoii Bomo minds,) that my Wews have undergone 
no cliaiige on any of tlie points which were tlien brought 
under discussion. 

If tlio time would permit, I would glance at tlie prom> I 
incnt points in that controversy, mention the theories 
which were maintained, and the errors which they wore 
supposed to involve. Suffice it for tlie present to say, 
tliat principles were advanced, which, in the opinion of 
many, tended to suhvort most of the distinctive doctrines 
of the Calviiiistic system. 

As these theories liad tlieir origin in the only theologi- 
cal school in the state, and were advanced by men whose 
talents, and learning, and official position gave tliem 
peculiar advantages for influencing the public mind, those 
who regarded them as dangerous errors, felt no small 
degree of solicitude. It seemed to them that a flood of 
error was coming in upon tlie clmrclies, which tlireateued 
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to sweep away the foundations laid by oiir fathers, and to 
make our beautiful heritage a moral desolation. 

Ill this state of things, tho anxious inquiry arose in 
maiiy minds, What can be done 1 Is tiiere no remedy 
for tlie evils which we deplore, and the still greater evils 
wliich we anticipate ? Must all who are trained for the 
sacred office in this state be imbued with these specula- 
tions ? Must our churches be revolutionized ? Can noth- 
ing 1h3 done to check tho progress of these dangerous 
errors ? 

These inquiries and apprehenKions led to tho calling of 
a convention of ministers, which met in this town, Sep- 
tember 10, 1833. About forty attended, and spent two 
days in prayerful deliberation. That meeting has ever 
been spoken of, by those who attended it, as one of pe- 
culiar interest. Deeply impressed with a sense of tho 
responsibility resting upon them, tlicy looked to tho great 
Head of tho church for direction, and God seems to have 
poured out upon thom a peculiar spirit of prayer. Noth- 
ing like a spirit of i)arty was ap])arent in their deliberflr 
tions, but great spirituality and harmony of feeling per- 
vaded the meeting. Tho great and all-absorbing inquiry 
was, What do the honor of God and the interests of hia 
kingdom require ? They were unanimous in their result. 
Being convinced that tliey had discovered the path of 
duty, they went forward in tho strength of the Lord, 
They resolved to establish a new theological seminary, if 
a subscription of twenty thousand dollars could be raised. 
They formed themselves into a Pastoral Union, adopted a 
constitution and ereed as tho basis of thoir organization, 
and appointed a board of trustees. They then opened a 
subscription on the spot, and subscribed, each one accord- 
ing to his ability, thus evincing a willingness to put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, before they called upon tho 
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community to come to their aid. The twenty thousaii<l 
dollars were subscribed in the course of a few weeks, 
and tlie tiiistces proceeded to locate the iiistitutdon, to 
elect a faculty, to provide the requisite builiUngs and 
library, and to do whutcver was necessary to put llie sem- 
inary into operation. , 

On the 13tli of May, 1834, tlie corner stone of the 
seminary edifice was laid by the venerable Dr. Perkins, of , 
West Hartford, and an appropriate address was delivered 
on the occasion by the Rev. Samuel H, Riddel, then paa- < 
tor of a church in Glastenbtiry. On the same day, the 
president and professor of ecclesiastical history wore in- 
ducted into office. In October of the same year, the 
professor of biblical litoraturo was inaugurated, and the 
seminary went into full operation, with a rcspectobla 
number of students. 

The establishment of tliis seminary, you will perceive, 
was a work of faith. The whole amount of funds oii 
which the trustees had to rely at lirst, was a subscription 
of twenty tliousand dollars ; and what was Uiis toward 
endowing such an institution ? The enomics of tlio entei^ 
prise looked upon it with derision and contempt. They 
were ready to say, " What do these feeble Jews ? If a 
fox go up, he shall even break down tlieir stone wall." 
But they trusted in God, and the work went on. Tlio 
original subscription was soon exliaustcd. But God 
raised up friends and benefactors, and although for quite 
a number of years the trustees wore obliged to depend on 
annual subscriptions and donations, the funds hare grad- 
ually increased, till now, although the institution is by no 
means fully endowed, it is placed on a solid and permar 
neut foundation. 

The number of students connected with the Instituto 
has never been large. This perhaps is not to be wondered 
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at, -when we consider the various and powerful iuflucnces 
wbicli have been arrayed against it. Many of you can 
testify what means have been employed to excite the 
prejudices of young men against it, and to deter them 
from resorting to it for instruction. But it is believed, 
that, notwitlis tan ding all the opposition which it has liad 
to encounter, it has been instrumental of great and per- 
manent good. Tlie stand taken by the founders gave a 
powerful check to ttiat flood of error which was coming 
in upon tiio churches; and it has often been said by 
judicious and discerning men, that should this seminary 
now become extinct, the good which it has accomplislied 
has more than paid for what it has cost. But 1 trust it 
has Dot yet fulfilled its mission, but is destined to accom- 
plish still greater good in years to come. 

Tiie causes which led to its establishment have not 
ceased to exist. It is true, a great check lias been given 
to the errors which were becouung rife in the state ; but 
they have not been exterminated, and the effects of them 
arc still visible in the lax notions of divine truth, and the 
superficial views of experimental piety, which extensively 
prevail. It was predicted by the late Dr. Porter, of An- 
dover, that it would take a hundred years for the churches 
to recover from the effects of those speculations of which ,. 
I have spoken. 

I would not be understood to affirm that the founders 
had no other reasons, but those which I have specified, for 
engaging in this enterprise. They had other reasons, as 
they have stated in their appeal to the piiblic ; but it was 
well understood that these were the principal ones. 

The object for which this institution was established, 
was not to maintain any new system of religious doctrine. 
The trustees say in their appeal, to which I have just 
alluded, " We disclaim all inteutiou to render the semi- 
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nary under our care a party institution. We have no 
peculiar views to iiiciileate." The doctrines wliicb they 
intended should Iiere be taught, were those which had 
been previously tauglit in the private schools of Connecti- 
cut, and which were maintained by tlie great body of 
Counccticut pastors at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The founders of the Institute were old school 
New England Calvhiists. Tlicy repudiated the new spec- 
ulations which had been recently put forth, and which 
claimed to be great improvements of the system of New 
England theology. Tliey did not boUevc tlicra to be im- 
provements, but to be old errors put forth in a new dress ; 
— eri-ors which tended to subvert tlie fundamental doo- 
triues of tiio gospel, to corrupt revivals, to promote 
spurious conversious, and to exert a disastrous influence 
on the cause of evangelical religion. 

They believed in the absolute supremacy of Jehovah, 
Those *' works of providence arc his most holy, wise, and 
powerful, presen'ing and governing all his creatures and 
all tlieir actions." Thoy believed tliat " God, according 
to the course of liis own will, liath foreordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass; and tliat all beings, actions, aud 
events, both in the natxiral and moral world, are subjeot 
to his providential direction ; and tliat God's purpoaei 
perfectly consist with human liberty, God's universal 
agency with the agency of man, and man's dependence 
with his accountability," They also believed " that it is 
the prerogative of God to bring good outof c*-il, and that 
he can cause the wrath of man to praise him, and that all 
the evil which has existed and will forever exist in the uni- 
verse, will eventually be made to promote a most impor- 
tant purpose, under tlie wise and perfect admin is tratiou 
of tliat almighty Being who will cause all things to work 
for his own glory, and thus fiillill his pleasure." 



I 
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Tlie tlieory that God prefers, all things considered, d 
different Eystcm to the one which exists, a system from 
whicli all evil should be excluded, and that lie is, and 
ever has been, engaged in fruitless efforts t« render all his 
moral creatures holy and happy, tliey repudiated as dis- 
honorable to God, as virtually denying liis omnipotence, 
and as representing him (o be a disappointed and uiiliappy 
being, wlio is obliged to look with everlasting regret and 
sorrow upon the defeat of his designs. 

They believed that men, as free moral agents, are imdcr 
perfect obligation to obey every divine command, and 
cousequeutly that they possess those natural powers or 
faculties which constitute the basis of obligation. They 
adopted tlie distinction, wliicli was made by Edwards and 
other New England divines, between natural and moral 
ability and inability, and they held " that man has iinder- 
standitig and natural strcngtli to do all that God reqxiiros 
of him, so that nothing but the siimer's aversion to lioli- 
ness prevents his salvation." By natural strength or abihty, 
(for the words are synonymous) they meant notliing more 
than tlic possession of tlioso faculties which are osscntial 
to moral agency. And this is all that sound New Eng- 
land Culvinists have ever meant by it. They had no 
ejmpatliy with those who hold to a self-determining power 
in the will, or the power of contrary choice, nor with 
those who ascribe to sinners a gracious ability, or any 
ability which implies a right disposition, or a disposition 
to get a right dis[H)sition, or any tiling which is incon- 
dstent with the most absolute moral inability. They 
believed that sinners are dead in trespasses and sins, that 
they are morally helpless, and absolutely dependent on 
tlie grace of God for salvation. They believed, of course, 
all tliose doctrines of grace which tliis dependence im- 
plies — the doctrines of total depravity, of regeneration 
7 
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by the ppecial agency of the Holy Spirit, of divine sot^ 
ereigiity, and of eternal and particular election. No moii'' 
believed these doctrines more firmly, or insisted on them 
more strenuously, thau they, notwithstanding tliey adopted 
tlie distinction between natural and moral ability and ina- 
bility. And why should it be tliotight that the adopting 
of this distinction is inconsistent with the strictest ortbo- 
doiy, or that it has any " proclivity to Pelagiwi i 
Arminian heresies" ? 

To those who entertain this opinion, I would commeiM 
the following extract Irom an article in the Princeto 
Review for July, 1831. The orthodoxy of this work « 
not be questioned. 

The writer, after haring shown that some preachers i 
exhibit tliis subject as to leave the impression that thoi 
laboring under tliis inability are not ci Jpable for the o 
eion of nets which tliey have no power to perform, and 
that others so present it as to lead finncrs to foci that 
they have notliiag to do but to wait God's time in the xise 
of means with an impenitent and iinbclieTing heart, goes 
on to remark, — 

" The inconvenience and evils of these representations 
being perceived, many adopted, with readiness, the dis- 
tinction of human ability into natural and moral. By 
the first, they understood merely the possession of physical 
powers and opportunities ; by the latter, a mind rightly 
disposed. In accordance with tliis distinction it was 
taught that every man possessed a natural ability to do all 
that God required of him, hut that every sinner labored 
under a moral inability to obey God, which, however, 
could not be pleaded to excuse disobedience, as it con- 
sisted in corrupt dispositions of the heart, for which every 
man was responsible. Now, this view of tlie subject is 
substantially correct ; and the distinction lias always been-L 
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made by every person in his judgment of his own con- 
duct, and tliat of others. It is rocogiiized in all ccmrla of 
justice, and in all family governnient, and is by no means 
a modern discovery. And yet it is remarkable tliat it is 
B distinction so seldom referred to, or bi-ougiit directly 
into view, by old Calvinistic autliors. Tlio first writer 
among English theologians that we have obsened iisbig 
ttiis distinction explicitly, is tlie celebrated Dr. Twiss, 
tile prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
and tlie able opposcr of Arminianism, and advocate of tbo 
GUpralapsarian doctrine of divine decrees. It was also 
resorted to by the celebrated Mr. Howe, and long after- 
ward used freely by Dr. Isaac Watts, tlie itopularity of 
whose evangelical writings pro!>ably had much influence 
in ^ving it currency. It is also found in tlie theological 
writings of Dr. Witlierspoon, and many others whose 
orthodoxy was never disputed. But in tliis country no 
man has had so great an influence in fixing the language 
of theology as Jonatlian Edwards, president of New Jersey 
College. Ill his work on the Freedom of the Will, this 
distinction holds a prominent place, and is very important 
to tlie argument which this profound writer has so ably .1 
discussed in that treatise. The general use of the dis- 
tinction between natural and moral ability, may, there- 
fore, be ascritied to the writings of President Edwards, 
both in Europe and America. No distinguished writer on 
theology has made more use of it than Dr. Andi-ew Fuller, 
and it is well known that ho imbibed nearly all his views 
from an acquaintance with the writings of Edwards. 
And it may be truly said that Jonathan Edwards has 
done more to give complexion to the theological system of 
Calvinists in America, than all other persons together. 
This is more especially tnio of New England; but it is 
also true, to a great extent, in regard to a large number 
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of iliQ present ministers fif the Presbyterian clmw 
Tliose, indeed, wlio were accustomed to the Scotch i 
Dutoh writers, did not adopt this distinction, but wei 
jcalutis of it as an innovation, and as tending to diminiai 
in their view, tiie miserable and sinful state of c 
, as derogatory to the grace of God, But we have ! 
marked, timt in almost all cases, where the distinotioi 
has been opposed as false, or as tending to tlie introdu(K 
tion of false doctrine, it has l>een misrepresented. The 
tme ground of the distinction lias not been clearly appre- 
hended, and those who have denied it, have been foiuid 
making it in other words ; for that an inability, depend- 
ing on physical defect, sliould be distinguished from that 
wliich arises from a wicked disposition, or pervorsencss of 
will, is a tiling wliich no one can deny, who attends to 
the clear dictates of his own mind, for it is a self-erident 
truth, which even children recognize in ell their apologies 
for tlioir conduct." 

Again, — the founders of this seminary believed " that 
God created man in liis own moral image, consisting in 
knowledge, righteousness, and lioliness ; " " that Adam, 
the federal head and representative of tlie human race, 
was jiiaced in probation, that lie disolicyed the divine 
command, fell from lioliness, and involved himself and 
all his posterity in doprarity and ruin ; and that from the 
commencement of oxintence, every man is personally de- 
praved, destitute of holiness, unlike and opposed to God; 
and tliat previous to his renewal by the Holy Spirit, all 
his moral actions are adverse to the character and glory 
of God." Tliey did not believe that tlie sin of Adam is 
so imputed to his posterity tliat they are condemned and 
punished for his sin, irrespective of all personal ill desert 
of their own ; but Ihey held that, in consequence of his 
sill, all liis posterity have become winiers, and being sin- 
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nere, are justly condemned. Tliey adopted tlie Tiewa 
which arc thus expressed by Dr. Smalley ; " "Diis, I appro* 
bend, is the true doctrine of original sin. Sin comes to 
all men from Adam by derivation, in tho first place, and 
not by prcviouB imputation. All men are condemned as 
sinful tlicniseivcs, and not antecedently to their being so, 
for the offense of another. Adam (including Eve) was 
the original introducer of sin. By one man sin entered 
into tho world, and from him hath descended to all men, 
and death as tlie righteous consequence. He begat a son 
in his own likeness, and that anotlier in his, and so on in 
tJl succeeduig generations. All justly share in the same 
curse, because all aro partakers of tlie same depravity," 
They repudiated tho theories that Adam was created 
wiUiout any moral chai-aeter, that hia posterity come into 
the world with the same nature, in kind, as that witli 
which he was ereatod, and that infants sustain tlic same 
relation to the moral government of God as brute ani- 
mals. Tlieso theories they repudiated as inconsistent with 
the whole system of evangelical doctrine. 

Again, — the founders of this seminary believed that the ' 
only ground of pardon and salvation to sinnei's, is the 
atonement of Clirist, and that Clirist, by his oliedienoe 
and death, honored the divine law, satisfied divine justice, 
and thus rendered it consistent for God to pardon sinners 
who repent and believe in Christ. They repudiated tho 
theory that tlie sufferings and death of Christ were in- 
tended only to exert a moral influence on the minds of 
men. Tliey believed that his sufTerings were truly vica- 
rious ; tliat he suffered in the room and stead of sinners, 
80 til at the demands of justice are as fully answered in 
the case of those wlio repent and are pai-doiied, as hi tho 
case of tliose who remain impenitent and aro destniyed. 
They believed that the atonement is of infinite value; ^ 
7' 
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that it is sufficient to expiate tlic sins of all men ; and that, 
on the ground of it, pardon and eternal life are sincerely 
offered to tlio whole human race. They did not believe 
that Clirist died for all men, with a desi^i to save all, or 
to do all in his power to save ihein. But they believed 
that he died for all in such a sense as to render it con- 
sistent and proper for God to invite all men to come lo 
Clirist and be saved, and to make it apparent that those 
who perish are justly condemned, not oidy for transgress- 
ing the law, but for rejecting iho gospel. Tlicy made a 
distinction between atonement and redemption. The 
former they considered unlimited, the latter limited. 
Redemption, they snpposed, included the application of 
the atonement, in the sinner's effectual calling ; and they 
supposed, of course, that none but the elect are actually 
redeemed. 

They believed that tho only ground of the sinner's justi- 
fication is the imputed righteousness of Christ, wliich is 
received by faith alone. 

Tliey believed that except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God, and that regeneration is 
effected, not by moral suasion, or by the efficiency of any 
means whatever, but by the direct agency of the Holy 
Spirit, changing the moral disposition, and imparting a 
new spiritual life to the soul. They believed this to be a 
sovereign work, and that God hath mercy on whom Ue 
will have mercy. 

Tlicy believed that those who are made tlie subjects of 
renewing grace, were chosen in Christ before the foundar 
tion of the world, and that ihey are kept by the power of 
God, through faith, unto salvation. 

They believed that there will be a resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and of the unjust, a day of final 
judgment, and a state of eternal and unalterable rctribit*' 
tion for the righteous and the wicked. 
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Tlieso are the prominent doctrines which were held by 
tiic founders of this seminary, aud for the maintenance of 
which the Institute was establislied. They are embodied 
ill the ci-eod to whicli all the trustees and professors are 
required annually to give their assent. 

Tliat I have given a true exposition of their creed, I 
feel a good degree of assurance, having been somewhat 
intimately acquainted with the men. A goodly number 
of ttiera are still living, and to them I contidijiitly appeal 
OS witnesses of the truth of my representations. 

To tins creed I have given, from year to year, my cor- 
dial assent, and it has been my constant aim to teach 
faithfully tlio doctrines wliieh it contains. Whether I 
have done so, wlio are better able to judge than those 
who have been my pupils, and who have listened to my 
whole course of instruction ? On this point, 1 appeal to 
jmi as my witnesses. 

I need not inform you that this syHtem of doctrine has '■ 
lost none of its. importance in my estimation; nor am I 
less sensible of the dangerous tendency of those boasted 
improvements in tlieology, which are intended to render 
the system of divine trutii less offensive to the carnal 
heart, and more attractive to unsanctified men. All such 
modifications of the gospel servo to deceive men in re- 
gard to tbfir tnio character and condition. Tliey serve 
to corrupt revivals, to mar the purity of the cliurches, 
and to destroy the soids of men. To cotinteract the in- 
fluence of such \a.x notions of doctrine and Christian 
experience was one olyect for which this seminary was 
eEtahlished. May it fulfill its mission, and may its benign 
influeno; liit felt far and wide, for generations to come. 

Tliat tiio doctrines here taught have been cordially em- 
braced, uiiil llmt they arc, in a good degree, faithfully 
preached liv tlic great body of tlie ahimni, I have no 



reason to question. I trust yon all feel a growiiig con^fl 
victiou of" their truth and importance, and of the solcmit ■ 
obligation resting upon you to stand fast in the faith, and 
to make full proof of your muiietry. 

That you may do so is my sincere and ardent prayer. 
Yon will, I trust, willingly suffer a word of exhortatiottfl 
from your aged friend and former teacher. The experi-W 
encc which you have had of the treachery of your own 
hearts, and of the various temptations hy which you are 
assailed, has convinced you that you can not be too often 
reminded of the solemn res|)onsibilities wliich rest upon 
you. If you are what you profess to l>e, and what we 
trust you are, the great and commanding motive of your 
life is a desire to glorify Gwl, and to promote the salvap 
tion of your fellow-men. But you ai-o sanctilied but in 
part. There still exists within you the remains of every 
unholy affection, and you fiud yourselves in danger of 
being influenced by pride, by ambition, by the fear of 
man, and by an inordinate love of the world. You are 
in danger of keeping back tlie tnith, or of failing to bear 
faithful testimony against sin, through fear of giving 
offense. You are in danger of becoming slothful and 
negligent, of yielding to discouragement, and of fainting 
under trials. You are in danger of preaching yourselves, 
and of seeking too mucii that honor which cometh from 
men. and too little that which cometh from God only. 
And even should you be faithful, so far as man can judge, 
in the discharge of every duty, you will bo in danger of 
being actuated by a desire to be considered able, faithful, 
and successful ministers of the gospel. Look well, then, 
dear brethren, to those deceitful hearts. "Watch and pray 
that you enter not into temptation. Endeavor to realize 
at all times that llio eye of the omniscient God is upon 
you, and that lie rcquiroth truth in the inward parte. 
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Scrutinize your motives. Bewail before God every un- 
Jioly feeling, and pray for a heart supremely devoted to 
tlie service of God. Let it be tlie testimony of your con- 
acienccB tliat in simplicity aud godly sincerity, and not by 
fleslily wisdom, you have liad your conversation in the 
world. 

Wo have a compreliensivo description of a minister's 
work in the reason assigned by the apostles for the ap- 
pointment of deacons to talie cliarge of the secular con- 
cerns of the clnirch. " But we will give ourselves to 
prayer and to the ministry of the word," Tliis, dear 
brethren, is to bo your work while you live ; and let it not 
be forgotten that a very important part of this work ia, 
to ^vo yourselves to prayer. If this part of your work 
is neglected, or performed with remissness, every other 
part will sutFer. Prayer will quicken your intellects, aid 
you in your studies, keep your consciences tender, and 
impart vigor to all your efiforts in the cause of Christ. If 
you would understand the truth, and be preserved from 
every dangerous error, search the Scriptures with a prayer- 
ful spirit, with desires ascending to heaven that the Holy 
Spirit may shed light upon tlie sacred page, and guide 
you into all truth. 

If you would briiig beaten oil into the sanctuary, and 
skillfully divide the word of truth, giving to each one a 
portion in due season, make all your preparations for the 
pulpit with your liearts lifted up to God in prayer. 

If you would be wise to win souls to Christ, if you 
would so preach as to be instrumental in turning sinners 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God, go from your closets to the pulpit, and from the 
pulpit to your closets. Bear it constantly in miud, that 
while you plant and water, it is God who giveth tlio in- 
crease, and that he will give the increase in answer to 



humble and fervent prayer. What vas tlie great secret 
or tbo success of the apostles and primitive preachers of 
Christianity ? They were men who had power witli God. 
Why was Tliomas t^hepard such " a converter of houIs " ? 
Wliy wore the kbora of Whitcfield, and Netlleton, a&d 
many others in modern times crowned witli such signal 
success ? They were men of prayer. They held intimate 
communion with God. Imitate their example if yoa 
would witness similar success. It is tnie, God is a holy 
Sovereign, and lie will give efficacy to a preached gospel 
when and where he pleases. But he has not said to the 
seed of Jacob, Seek yo me in vain ; and " he that goeth 
fortli and woepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come agdn with rejoicing, bringing bis sheaves with 
him." 

You are also to give yourselves to tlie ministry of the 
word. Tour great work is to preach the gospel, and see 
to it that you preach the true gospel, without any mix- 
ture of hiunan inventions. Preach tbe gospel which Paul 
preached, and of whicli be said he was not ashamed, for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one tliat 
helieveth. Shun not to declare all the counsel of God. 

Preacli the doctrines of the gospel, not in a dry, spec- 
ulative manner, but prcacli them practically. Apply tlie 
truth closely to tlic hearts and consciences of your bear- 
ers, and show them the bearing which it has upon their 
immortal interests. In your preaching, as far as possible, 
imitate Him who spake as never man spake. Then your 
discoiu'ses will be impressive and powerful, and those to 
whom you preach will feel that they ean neither hear and 
love, nor hear and hate, the messages you bring them from 
tiie Lord, without ripemng fast for endless joys or endless 
Borrows. 

The work in which you arc engaged you have found to 
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be arduous, and the responsibilitios connected with it to 
be such as to require strength more than liiiman to sus- 
tain you under them. But God has seen fit to commit 
tills treasure to earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of liim. He might have commissioned some 
higher order of beings to preach his gospel ; but even then 
his own almiglity energy would have been needed to give 
oBect to their preaching ; for there is no created power in 
the universe competent to effect what God designs to 
effect througli the iiistrumcutahty of his gospel. Tho 
glory of tliis work is liiy, and Uie more feeble the instru- 
ments which he employs, tlie more strikingly will his 
glory be seen. 

You can not be too sensible of your own insufficiency ; 
but this should not serve to discourage you, for, although 
of yourselves you can do nothing, yet througli him 
strengthening you, you can do all tilings. You are not 
required to accomplish any thing in your own strength. 
He who has called you to this work is better aequainted 
with your weakness and insufficiency than you arc your- 
selves. He knows that without him you can do nothing, 
and he has pledged you his gracious presence and assists 
ance. Mr. Whitney, late missionary to the Sandwich 
Islands, said on his death bed, "Twenty-six years ago, 
when I consecrated myself to tho work of missions, I felt 
courage in view of the Saviour's promise, ' Lo, I am witli 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.' Tliis prom- 
ise he has kept good. Ho has been with me in all my 
journey, with me amid all my labors, and joys, and sor- 
rows, and temptations, and trials, and how can I doubt 
that he will be witli me now ? " 

If you liave evidence that you are his disciples, and 
that he has called you to the sacred office, you may ai»pro- 
priate to yourselves tliis promise, and you will find it 



true. Lean thon upon this arm. Run the race set bcropo I 
you with patience, looking unto Jesus. Let your hearts 4 
bo fixed, trusting iu him. " In the Lord Jehovah is ever- 1 
lasting strength." 

Remember tlie time is short. Your work will soon bo 
finished, and it may be finished much sooner than you 
anticipate. It is but a few years since this seminary was 
establislied, and twelve of its alumni arc already uuin-*: 
bered with the dead. How solemnly does this fact speak J 
to you all, " Bo ye therefore ready, for in such an hour j 
as ye think not, the Son of Man cometli " ! 

Dear bretliren, several of the foundei-s of this seminary 1 
have passed from the stage. Of the ministers, Perkins, 
and Dow, and Teimey, and Nettleton, and Ely, and Yale, 
and Dodd, men who were prominent among the foimders, 
and whose praise is in the churchos ; and of distinguished 
laymen, Terry, and Bulklcy, and Waldo, and Grant, to 
whose munificent benefactions the Institute is greatly in- 
debted, are gone, and those wlio survive will soon foUoir 
them. And who are to occupy their places ? Who are I 
to watch over and cherish this beloved seminary which | 
they planted, and in the welfare of which they took so | 
deep an interest ? Tliat responsibility will devolve, in a I 
great measure, on you. To you the founders look to J 
enter into their labors, and they charge you to be faithful ] 
to the trust. May I not assure them that you will not 
disappoint their hopes ? May this scrainarj' ever live in , 
your affections and in your prayers. May you faithfully ' 
guard it against the uiroads of error. May you do what 
you can to increase its means of usefulness, and may you 
be permitted, tlirongh the blessing of God, to see it pros- 
pering and accomplishing the great ends for which it waa 
established, alter all its founders shall have been gathered 
to their fathers. 
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The following letters from Rev. Edward Hooker, D. D., 
and Rov. William Thompson, D, D., speak familiarly, and, 
without doubt, justly and accurately, of Dr. Tyler in liia 
relations as president and teacher of Christiau theology in 
the theological seminary. 

Fmsiuten, Vbrxont, Jmitaiy 21, 1869, 
Ret. John Ellery Tyleb. 

My dear .Sir : My recollections of your venerated and 
beloved father properly commence with his residence as a 
student in theology with my father, the Rev, Asaliel 
Hooker, then pastor of the church in Goshen, Litchfield 
county, Connccticiit.' 

All my recollections respecting him at that period are 
pleasant, as a man and a Christian, and finally as a 
preacher. I liave also occasion to remember him with 
aficction and respect as a teacher, my lirst studies in 
preparation for college being pursned under his direction. 

Shortly after the decease of my father at Nor^'ich, Con- 
necticut, in 1813, your father, then pastor of the church 
in South Britain, \isitcd our bereaved family, passed a 
Sabbath with us, and preached to tlie congregation. Such 
was the interest of the people in his services on that Sab- 
bath, that, had they not previously presented a call to a 
young candidate, a movement would probably have been 
made to caU him to the pastorship of tliat church. 

My acquaintance with him was afterward renewed, 
while passing a year in Maine, he being at that time 



' Previous to the cstablUIiment of the aemmory at Andover, and when 
■tadcots in thcolopy were accuatomed to reside with pastors for piolei- 
donol study, the labor of instruction in Connecticut bad devolved, buc- 
cessivEly, nmong otherB, upon Rev. Drs. BeUaray, Smalley, Charles 
Backus, and President Dwight, and, flnaUy, upon my father, whose the- 
olo^cal Btudenta numbered thirty in all, during a period of about Sve 
fwra. Ooidon Hall was his last pupU for a short period. 



pastor of the church in Porllaiid, formerly Dr. Paysoa's, 
and liis whole soul then eiigagcil in tho pastoral charge of 1 
that great and interesting tongregation. 

My connection with the Theological Institute of Conneo- I 
ticiit, at East Windsor Hill, commciichig in 1844. brought 
us again together for foiir years as colleagues in the work I 
of theological instruction. My recollections in that rela* I 
tionship you have particularly asked, and I give them witU I 
great pleasure ; for they arc, and ever will be, pleasant. 

In speaking of these, 1 mention, first, Dr. Tyler's deep I 
and steady interest in tlie work of instruction iu his 
particular department, Clu-istian theology. He seen 
to live, to breakfast, dine, sup, — I had almost said J 
Bleep, — upon theology; to luxuriate in the study of 1 
it, and iu the work of teacliiug it. As president of thtt- 1 
Institute, he entered with becoming interest into ths j 
departments of his colleagues ; but theology was his I 
delight. Not, however, as a mau iudutguig himself in 
favorite theories of his own, and in keeping a set of th&* I 
ological hobby-horses, to ride, one after another, for his I 
own amusement, from year to year, but as a man who i 
loved tho Christian doctrines in their scriptural and un- 
changeable simplicity; as having their source in "the 
good word of God," and as constituting the great and 
glorious system which Paul calls " Christ crucified."" 
That he loved to teach the theology of the Bible was I 
easily to bo seen iu his conversations relative to his work" 
in his departmeut, in the manner iu which ho conducted 
his examinations in his classes, and in the part which 
he took in associational examinations of candidates for 
licensure, and in thoso which were preparatory to ordi- i 
nations or iiistallations, whether of his own pupils or 
others. Tho interest in theology with which students 
under his instruction seemed inspired, clearly indicated 
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that he vras leading them forward in his department with 
ability, and wltli profit to them, aa well as with satisfac- 
tion to himself. * 

His paternal interest in his pupils is another point for 
recollection. When a young man bad passed a satisfac- 
tory examination for admission, and been received as a 
member of tho seminary, he appeared to regard him as 
though a member of his family, and to be ready to greet 
him, always, witli a smile of benignity. And although, in 
dealing with human nature and it^ perversities, (as some- 
times appearing even in theological seminaries, as else- 
where,) the strong affections of the father in him occar 
illy swayed the firmness of the " tutor and governor," 
I rendered him indulgent and yielding in cases where . 
9 was call for tlie peremptory and the authoritative, 
stOl, this was abundantly compensated by his many excel- 
lences OS a presiding officer and instructor. One thing 
was certain — that sometliing must be the matter with tlie 
temper of that student who did not get along peaceably 
with Dr. Tyler. 

In his intercourse with his colleagiics in tho work of 
instruction, he was paternal, confiding, consideratij, sym- 
pathizing in relation to their perplexities and trials, and 
heartily happy in their success and enjoyment of their 
work. The seasons for faculty meetings were uniformly 
seasons for free, pleasant, and profitable interchange and 
consultation, and of great enjoyment. While there were, 
necessarily and often, subjects involving responsibility, 
and points of some perplexity, delicacy, and difficulty, 
Dr. Tyler was ever the man of an esoellont spirit — 
patient, persevering, calm in inquiring for duty, and of 
sound judgment in the prudential affairs of the seminary. 
His habits of tliouglit, feeling, deportment, regard for tho 
opinions of his associates, and for the courtesies belong- 



ing to intercourso with liis colleagues, were emiuentlj 4 
Eratonial. 

In this connection it is "proper to speak of Dr. Tyler a 
he was m tho stated seminary conference, in wliicli tha-' 
faculty (each member in his turn taking the direction 
and leading the discussion) met the students for the pur- 
pose of giving tlicm, as expectants of the sacred office, 
prudential coimsels on an extensive range of subjecta 
practical in the ministry. Dr. Tyler's long and varioui ] 
experience in tlio pastoral work, and in the stations ha i 
had occupied as an instructor, had fitted him to speak -^ 
ftiUy and instructively on such subjects. No seminaiy.-j 
exercises probably surpassed tliese in tlie interest with 
which they wore attended, l>otIi by the faculty and the 
students. Dr. Tyler was always felicitous in his unfoldr 
ing of his topics, and iu the choice of incidents and 
examples, from las own expcricnco aud observation, !■ 
illustrative of tlie subject iu hand. 

The iniluonce of Dr. Tyler upon hispupils.asaseriou^'j 
exemplary, and experimental Christian, was such as i 
ever desirable and indispensable in a tlieological in- j 
Btmctijr. No young man could pass through the se 
nary and leave it without carrying tho conviction that Ij»t j 
had lived aud studied within the influence of a man of: 1 
deep and serious piety. His devotional services, liis coi^ I 
Tersation, and his preaching, with his exemplary dulj 
life, were adapted to help his pupils, his colleagues, and I 
all others about him, in tlieir progress in the diviue llfe- 
To traui up a serious ministry, to propare young men to 
do tho work of devoted, active Christians, as well as sound 
and intellectual ministers, seemed his study and aim. He 
had bis eye ever, and anxiously, on tho danger, iu all the- 
ological seminaries, of the spirit of hterature surpassing 
and repressiug the spirit of devotion, and of faith and 
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love to the trutli. And while lie held Uic standard of 
professioual education high, in all which involved the cul- 
ture of the intellectual powers, ho held still Mghcr the 
standard of personal and spiritual religion, as that wliich 
must sanctify talents and attainments in the Christian 
minister. 

None of Dr. Tyler's brethren, probably, had better 
opportunities than his colleagues in the seminary to know 
and understand his spirit and motives as a writer on con- 
troversial theology. It is well known that on several 
occasions he took up his pen for tlio defense of assailed 
and perverted doctrines of the gospel. Not that he loved 
controversy, but he seemed actuated by that divine injunc- 
tion, (Zech. viii. 19,) "Therefore love the truth and 
peace." Ho neither knew nor desired peace which was 
gained at the expense of compromising any of the truths 
of the gospel. It was natural that he sliould freely inter- 
change views with his coUeagiies on erroi-s advanced in 
the ministerial and tlieological circles of Connecticut, and 
Mew England generally. He endeavored to tindorstaud 
and judge wisely when it was " a time to keep silence," 
and when " a time to speak ; " and rarely, if ever, did he 
mistake his own duty on such occasions. His habits of 
feeling and of conversation relative to those between 
vhom and himself ho saw fundamental difference of 
views, wore kind and charitable. When he did go into 
the pursuit of any writer who advanced religious error, 
it was indeed hard to escape hira ; and yet his persever- 
ance was not from tenacity in his own opinions, but from 
fidelity to Uic trutli of God. Tliat which has been justly 
said of Calvin, is applicable to Dr. Tyler : " His zeal was 
not rage ; his vigilance was not captiousness ; Iiis reason- 
ing was not rancor; aaid lus candor was not obstiiia- 
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cy." ' Wlmt he said in his study, and in the freedom of 
his conversation with his associates, rcs]>ectiug an error and 
its author or advocate, was neither more nor less than, if 
called, he would say to the errorist himself. 

In conclusion, I would say, mj» dear sir, that I remem- 
ber my association with your father ui the duties of the 
BOminary over which he presided, witli great satisfaction, 
and take pleasure in availing myself of the opportunity 
you have given me for ttius testifying my estimate of his 
worth, and my veneration and afFoctJon for Ids character. 
Respectfully and fraternally, yours, 

Edward W. Hooker. 

East Wixdbok Hnx, FebraaTjr 8, 1869. 
Kit. NAmm Oals, D. D. 

My dear Sir : Ton are aware tliat Iwtwoen our revered 
friend. Dr. Tyler, and myself, an intimate relation, both 
personal and official, conmienccd about twenty-five jetas 
since. 

When I closed his eyes, the 14th of last May, it was b 
part of my grief that the harmony of our intercourse hadJ 
once, for a moment, been disturbed. 

I met lum the lirst time in my study at Nortli Bridge 
water, Massachusetts, in the summer of 1834. TliHl 
interview left an impression of liis sterling sense, urbait-J 
ity, and unassuming Christian wortlt, which close aiii,i 
leisurely observation never afterward proved false. 

Without knowing precisely how his character is to be 
delineated in your forthcoming memorial, I am sure of 
its being drawn, in every important particular, according 
to the lamented original. His name recalls an assemblage 
of qualities ofton attested in public and private. What 



' Dr. John M. ilosoii. 
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these were, and how happily tlioy were blended in his 
Bymmetrical character, your readera will sufficiently learn 
without my aid. But you will indulge me in a few 
reminiscences. 

I labored with him as a sou with a fatlier. Our daily 
intercourso was in the highest degree cordial and unre- 
strained. Ho was dearer to rac tlian any eai'tlily friend 
not within the circle of immediate relatives. Your 
biographical sketch will indicate the properties that 
hound so many hearts to him, and made it a rai-e privi- 
lege to be his companion and fellow-laboror. Hia genial 
and obliging temper ; his guileless simpUcity, united with 
firmness and self-respect ; his unaifectcd candor, humility, 
and benevolence ; his cheerful, consistent piety, wlucii 
seemed to be the living, molding priuciplc of his char- 
acter ; tlie wisdom, fidelity, and zeal witli whicli his pub- 
lic truBls were executed, — entitled liim to a " good report 
of all men, and of the truth itself." His devotion to the 
Beminaiy, as subservient to the Redeemer's kmgdom, was 
nofaltering and generous. Much hard work was required 
in the earlier years of the enterprise, laying under ire- 
quent tribute his well-known energy, pcrseverauco, and 
skill. A large amount of extra-official labor almost con- 
stantly fell to his hands. When an associate witlidrew to 
some other field, Dr. Tyler cheerfully assumed his full 
share of the toil belonging to the vacant office. Not that 
his own department failed to supply him with ample 
employment ; not that ho affected vorsatihty of talents, or 
expected to escape disparaging criticism ; but it accorded 
with his principles aud habits to do what he could. 
Hence lie was seldom disquieted with the anxiety that 
haunts a man who declines eveiy service not " m the 
bond," lest his personal convenience or I'eputatiou should 
suffer. 



i. 



MBHOIR. 

Of liis Christian magnanimity I happened to know s 
eral examples, some of wliich came to the knowlodgo of 
only a few intimate friends. A clerical acquaintance, 
strongly prejudiced against Dr. Tyler, suddenly fell into 
pecuniary embarrassments. Just at tlie time when he 
became apprised of the fact, he was in communication 
witli a wealthy Christian gentleman, who readily furnished 
his corrcajMndont what was needed to relieve the disaf- 
fected brother. 

Instead of supplying a vacant pulpit for a few months, 
when his expenses were liardly met by his income, he 
used all his influence to Eccure the situation for a 
preacher, from whom, as ho was well aware, he had suf- 
fered no small harm. How often liavc I known him pat 
a^iide his own convenience and rights for auother^s ad- 
vantage ! The unmistakable proofs of good will accom- 
panying such acts cannot properly be set forth by tlieir 
mere recital. 

It is for his pupils, rather than his colleagiiee, to de- 
scribe Ills mode of conducting the stated esercises in the 
development of theology, 

I will relate an incident showing that the doctrines of 
grace maybe tauglit in the class room. as parts of a noble 
science, without being stripped of their practical power, 
and that some candidates for the gospel ministry have 
more reason than David liad to pray, " Open thou mine 
eyes." 

A lecture had been delivered in course on one of the 
hard things in the Pauline system, wlien a famiUor dis- 
cussion ensued, as was the practice. Ohjections and 
plausible hypotheses were met in such a way by the 
lecturer, that ho secured a general and intcUigent acqui- 
escence in his views. One, however, with increasing 
warmth, persisted in reiterating the common difficulties. 
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A series of lectures on kindred llumies was followed by 
similar results. At length the captious and unhappy dis- 
putant sought a personal interview witli his instructor, 
for the purpose of ackuowledgiug an unprovoked and 
inexcusable manifestation of ill temper before the class, 
avowing at the same time bis conviction that his heart 
was at war with the gospel. Perhaps bis discerning but 
singularly charitable teaclier bad sometimes suspected the 
dreadful secret now confessed. However that may have 
been, it is not difficult to imagine with what consummate 
fidelity and skill Dr. Tyler would treat such a case. 
The professor and pupil suddenly became the pastor and 
anxious inquirer. The same views of God and the way 
of life, wbicb bad been so distasteful in tbo lecture room, 
were again iirged more pointedly than l)efore, with solemn 
and tender appeals to the conscience and tbo lieart. At 
length, it is beUcved, the aU-couquering grace of God 
interposed, and the things of the Spirit, which the natural 
man receiveth not, were now welcomed with unspeakable 
joy. It was only a fresh and toucliing confirmation of 
the truths that had long before passed into Dr. Tyler's 
own spiritual life, and, as he believed, can not be dis- 
carded, modified, or obscured, in our pulpits or semina- 
ries,' without endangering the salvation of men. 

At the semi-monthly conference, in the Institute, when 
the young brethren listened to our extemporaneous coun- 
sel, on various themes, the senior professor instructed his 
junior associates scarcely less than his pupils. On such 
occasions bis views were enforced by pertinent, sometimes 
l>y Uirilling, incidents in bis pastoral life. On no subject 
was he accustomed to dwell, at those seasons, with so 
much earnestness as on revivals of religion. As the dif- 
fereut branches of the subject came under consideration, 
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V0 were all improseed with the hearing of 
trinal sentiments, and his method of treating 
classes of persons who resorted to him as tlieir spirituid 
guide. With his views of man's depravity, and the work 
of tlie Holy Spirit, he would have deemed it perilous, ui 
the higliest degree, to deal with aux^ious simiers in a way 
that would be quite natural on the Pelagian or Armiuiau 
scheme. That liia pupils might be well ijiformed and 
skillful in this department of miuit>terial labor, was his 
unceasing endeavor and prayer. At the close of one of 
these conferences, iu which he Iiad sot forth the evils 
likely to result from prematurely encouraging men to 
regard themselves as disciples of Clirist, a mcmlwr of 
tlie seminary came to his study in great distress and per- 
plexity. It appeared that, in conversing witli some youug 
persons in the neighborhood, a few days previous, ho had 
fallen into the very strain of (caching and exhortation 
which he now saw was frauf^ht with danger. The young 
man was ingenuous, and tliankful to be set right, and 
expressed no little surprise that liis former teachers Iiad 
failed ill warning professors of religion, in seasons of 
special interest, against this,error. 

Should auy preacher, traiued at East Windsor Hill, the 
last qiiarter of a century, betray a captious, trifling, op 
jealous sjiirit ; should one of tliat band call down fire 
from heaven upon his opponents, or aim to aggrandize 
himself in the church of the living God ; should anotlier, 
while yet a novitiate, plume himself on some fancied im- 
provement in theology, and "behave himself proudly 
against the ancient," — he would reflect any thing but the 
sentiments and example of his tlieological teacher. The 
lecture room, the pulpit, and the press, testified that he 
kept in view the portrait of a gospel minister which is 
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supplied by the example and teachings of Christ and the 
apostles. According to that model, he strove to form his 
spirit and manner of life. Judged by that rule, his min- 
istry of fifty years, equally divided between the parish 
and seminary, befitted a master in Israel. 
Yours sincerely, 

William Thompson. 



CHAPTER VI. 
LAST DAYS, AND DEPABTURE. 



The last days of Dr. Tyler were liappy. His mind 
retained, to a good degree, its wonted \-igor, and it baa 
been paid by one who knew him well, " The infirmities of 
age only brought into more frequent exercise those virtues 
which had made the husband and father the joy of his 
house for fifty years." 

The year before he died, he walked with a dignified step, 
and by liis own free choice, from the arena of public life. 
Four years before, when he had reached the age of three- 
score and ten, he tendered his resignation to the trustees 
of the seminary, but they unanimously declined to accept 
it. Ever after that, he held himself in reeduicss to resign 
bis chair as soon as a successor could be provided. Sev- 
eral years before, he charged his children to tell him 
plainly, in good season, when tliey thought it time for him 
to leave the inslrnctiou of young men to others. He had 
an honorable fear of retaining his position beyond his 
ability to fill it with credit to himself, and usefubtess to 
the cliiirch. He rcturd, in the jndgmentof liis friends, 
just at the right time. In July, 1857, he resigned his 
office in tlio seminary, and delivered his parting counsels 
to tlio alumni. He continued to lecture, however, till 
his successor. Dr. Vermilye, entered upon his duties. He 
left his chair with the undiminished confidence and love 
of the board of tru^t. tiic jMitrons and friends of the 
Bemiuary, the alumni, and the students. His pecuniary 



income was euificient for tho frugal wants of liimself and 
his companion. Controversy had not, in tho least, Boiired 
his temper, or made his heart cold. Says Dr. Thompson, 
alluding to his resignation, "From that time almost to 
tho day of liis death, Ins health was good, and his enjoy- 
ment of social and spiritnal blessings was even greater 
than in the ordinary oxperioncc of former years." He did 
not GO honor the past as to despise the present. He looked 
hopefully upon tho church and upon tlic world. It did 
not seem to liim that God had deserted tho present gener- 
ation; nor did he doubt that the Holy One will keep 
covenant with "cliildren's cliildren." Though no longer 
professor, ho was pastor of tho churcli connected with the 
seminary, and preached nearly one third of the time 
through tho winter. Soon after his resignation, he visited 
Lee, Mass., and assisted in laying the corner stone of tho 
new Congregational cliurch ; and on the same day ho 
enjoyed tlie privilege of baptizing a grandchild by the 
name of Bcnuct Tyler Gale. Will not the remark ba 
pardoned, though made by one in the relation of the 
writer to Dr. Tyler, that he was happy in his cliildren ? ' 

Several years ago, at a meeting of the American Board, 
Dr. Tyler said, " I have a number of children, and they 
are all a comfort to mo ; but tho greatest comfort are those 
■who arc laboring in Africa for tlie salvation of the Zulus." 

' Dr. Tyltr wu.« the fatlwr of twelve children, sii of whom aurvivp their 
pkrmta. Bev. John Ellery, for fourteen years pastor of the Congrc)!tt- 
tional chttrch, Windhnra, Connecticut ; bis health not admittinf! of labor 
in the mimstrj-, he hm resided for Bovcral yeara at East Wunlsor Hill, 
Sarah, widow of the late Philip Greely, Esq., merchant at Boston. Catha- 
rine, widow of the Into Rev. John fioddard, Professor in Columbia Col- 
lege, Teaaewtx, and ot the time of his deceaae paator of the Congrpga- 
tional church, E);Temoat, Massachusetts. Edward, Cashier of the Suffolk 
Banic, Boston. Martha, wUc of Rev. Nahum Gale, paxtoT of the Congre> 
gatjonal church, Loe, MaasachusctCa. Josiah, misiionuy to the ZuluB^ 
South Africa. 
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Thus was tho father's heart made glad, not only by kind 
attentions of children and grandchildren around him, but 
by messages of filial love and evidence of Christian fidelity 
from those whom ho had dismissed most cheerfully for 
their sclf-dcnying labors on heathen shores. In the early 
winter there was a happy family gathering around this 
venorablo patriarch and his consort, of which a lady friend 
has thus written since their death: — 

" It was only last November that tho children and 
grandchildren of Dr. Tyler were assembled in tho family 
mansion, at East "Windsor Hill. Tliey came together to 
celebrate his golden wedding. Fur fifty years had those 
whom God joined in conjugal unity walked together as 
mutual helpers in the journey of life. It was a worthy 
occasion for joy, and fit cause for gratitude to the Patlier 
of mercies. The annual festival of Thanksgiving, but 
a few days distant, was ante-dated, and the voice of glad- 
ness resounded in the liappy dwelling. Who, that kacw 
him, can not imagine tho beaming countenance of the 
Tencrahlc father, as various tokens of affection and respect 
wore presented him ? And who can not seem to hear the 
spicy remarks of the mother, who, on occasions, could be 
so playful and sprightly ? " 

The memory of that golden wedding will be treasured 
in many a fond heart. 

The following note received on that evening will show 
the unabated attachment of Dr. Tyler's students to him 
during the last weeks of his active labors as their 
teacher : — 



To Dh. Bfsnpt Ttlbr, Ime Profesaor of Didafitio Theology in the Tl»e- 
ological Institute of Connecticut. 

Rev. and dear Sir : The pupils of your present charge, 
tailed to sustain relations of the most endearing cbor^ 
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actor to yon, both in your office as head of the seminary 
and since your rcsiguation, present you their fervent 
congratulations, and mingle their greetings with those of 
your many kindred, wlio have this day returned to bless 
you, and join in the festivities of your Golden Wedding. 

We a,re permitted to see you spared in health and com- 
parative vigor, beyond the allotted limits of man's age, to 
gather your children once more around your heartli and 
table, and revive the mingled memories of a household 
history extending back through fifty years of sunlight 
and shadow ; a history, tliough doubtless marked with 
here and tlicre a separation and a sorrow, yet brightened 
witli many peculiar pleasures, and cheered with social 
peace. And while wo congratulate you on the reunion 
of your graceful family circle, we rejoice that we are en- 
abled to claim, with them, n share in your paternal sym- 
pathies, and with them offer you our tcndcrcst filial 
(^titude, asking only that, so long as God sliall spare 
you to us, you will permit us still, as children, to look 
to you for counsel, and will still commend us by your 
prayers to the Father of spirits. Receive this little 
memorial as a token of the respect and afiection of your 
pupils, and may it not be deemed a wholly insignificant 
tribute in the treasury of love, which the long-scattered 
members of your own houscliold are now filling witli their 
fer richer offerings. May the favor of the Lord God, 
whose wisdom has long been your fountain, and whose 
sovereignty has been your tnist, make your last days 
your happiest; and when, at length, your honored head 
shall lie down weary in the rest of death, may He appear 
for your comfort, and gather your Eoul into the golden 
unions of that glad assembly toward which you have so 
often pointed our waiting eyes, 

£ast 'WikdboIi Hili^ November 12, 18d7i 




When tho" great revival" commenced iu many p 
of our land. Dr. Tyler entered at once, with deep i 
tcrest, upon the use of means to secure a blessing 1 
himself, and for the little (lock under his pastoral care 
He -was generally the first j«rson present at the specia 
prayer meetings which were held in the chapel of t 
seminary. His lieart rejoiced in any token of good whiol 
he saw, and in all lie heard of the grace of God in otli 
places. It was i)lca6aut to see tins unabatod interest i 
practical piety, his confidence in tlie present work t 
the Holy Spirit, and in the instrumentalities which God 
now uses for tho enlargement of his chnrch. Thus this 
veteran soldier kept the field, not as a bird of evil omen, 
to send dismay to tlio licarts of younger warriors, but)) 
with the faith of ripe experience, and the hope and : 
of earlier days, to encourage them to lead on tlic sacr»*>' 
mental liost to now and glorious rictories for Christ. 

Thus were the few months preceding Dr. Tyler's death 
passed by him ui honorablo, useful, and happy retire- 
ment, if that life can properly be called retirement which 
is made up of cares and duties liecoming one*3 age and 
circumstances. 

In addition to his own domestic affairs, he had now 
mud) to do for two widowed daughters and tlicir chil- 
dren, who lived near him. In this group he was a kind 
and sympathizing fatiier, ever caring for the welfare 
of eacli, and ever welcome to all as a counselor, without 
whose advice no one seemed willing to act, without whose 
aid no little family plan seemed at all hopeful of success. 
Seen moving daily in this hallowed circle of family cares, 
sympathies, and joys, it miglit with special propriety be 
said of him, — 

" How pure 

The grucp, the pentlenesa, of virtuous age ! 
Tbough Bolemn, not auBten ; though waeij dead 
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To puaum Bod the TQdeiing diemu of hope. 
Not imaliTe to tendenuEH and tnitb, — 
Tbe good old mnn u honored and rerered. 
And breafim upon the young-limbed nix uoimd, 
A p>f and TCnenble chum of yetis." 

It is pleasant to see the aged useful till the closing day 
of life. So was Dr. Tyler. On the morning of Friday, 
May 14, 1858, he took Ids usual exercise, planting a gardeu 
for his daughter, Mrs. Greely. At nine o'clock he stejjped 
into her house, remarking. " I have finbhcd the garden, 
if I do not ]ive to eat of its fruit," Ho was immediately 
seized with a neuralgic aifcction, from which he suffered 
extreme pain in the head and lungs. He was soon too ill 
to be removed to the house of his son, with whom he 
resided. Believing it to he his last sickness, ho took 
leare of his wife, children, and grandcliildren, witli such 
counsels and prayers as heStted a dying patriarch. As 
the eldest of liis colleagues, Dr. Thompson, approached 
his bedside, a flood of tender feeling was called up by tho 
memory of their uniform and long-continued friendship. 
He was asked if it was a plea^nt thouglit that ho would 
soon bo free from sin. Ho replied, " It is the pleasantest 
thought I have ; " tlien with characteristic self-distrust, 
ftnd an expression of the utmost solemnity, he said, " But 
0, if I should be deceived ! " At eight o'clock in the 
evening he fell asleep in Christ. As might have been 
expected by those who knew him, he said but little, 
during the day, of his religious feelings. He remarked, 
" I am a great sinner, but I have a great Saviour." " I 
have not the ravishing views which some have had. but 
I enjoy jwrfect peace." " Tlie heart is very deceitful, 
but I trust I am not deceived ; I have no fear." 

Thus in peace passed the good man to Ids rest, at the 
age of seventy-four years and ten months. To us, who 
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had watched the lengthening shadows of his quiet 
of life, his departure seemed like the going down of the sun 
at tlio end of a loug summer's day, Icanng a twilight ao 
grateful that we scarcely notice that the day has closed. 

The remains of the deceased wore committed to the 
ground on Tuesday, the Ifelh, the professors in the sem- 
inary conducting the fiuieral sorvicee. 

That day it seemed deeply impressed upon all present 
that a true father iu Israel liad fallen. Voices tremu- 
lous with emotion sang that matcliless hymn for the burial 
of a Christian, — 



afternoon ^^^| 



" VThj do » 



a dcpaiiting fricndi J ' 



Old companions of the departed in many trials, and in 
many joys, a^iscmbled with the relatives around the bier, 
to look, with suppressed sighs, for the last time, upon 
that venerable countenance, bearing iu death a placid 
and benignant expression which seemed to speaJc a pleas* 
ant farewell to all. Neighbors and brethren in the min- 
istry laid him in tlic chapel cemetery, near to liis fiiend 
Nettleton, and the hands of daiigliters crowned the grave 
with flowers. 

Tlje following stanzas, written by a student in the 
seminary, and sent to the mourners on the day of the 
funeral, expressed the feelings of all counccted with the 
institutions of learning on East Windsor UUl, or with the 
families iu the neighborhood. 

The Btillticsa on each wearjr limb — 
The heart at rest, the countcnnacc dim — 
Ye DMd ODt toll the bell for him — 
My &ther, 0, 1117 fiithcx ! 

Thej lean above hia head to weep ; 
My tender sorrow a lie too deep 
To ihed aboTB so sweet a deep — 
Mj father, O, my fsther I 
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I Me tlie men of hoary hnd, 
And prattling babes with gentle tread. 
Come murmuring to the revtrcnd dead — 
>■ My (Hthcr, O, my &theT ! " 

And Zion's stunts he loved bo well, 
Stwid guing where their leader fell, 
And cry to hcaveo, ■■ Farewell, CircwcU 
My father, O, my father ! " 



HU distant moumcra come in bands i 
And shepherds, wringing filial hands, 
Weep, answering back &om other landj, 
" My Either, O, my fiither ! " 



Thoui 






rt gone up, i 
To find the joys for which we fhint, 
Airay from sin and sin's complaint - 
My father, O, my father ! 

And watchmen reach from Zion's walla 
To catch thy mantle a* it Eills, 
And many a yoiuig Elishu calls, 

" My father, O, my fiither ! " 

Among the mild and meek of men, 
Bef ond the threi-score years and ten. 
Ah, who will live thy life again, 

My ikther, O, my father ! 

On the day of the funeral, Rev. Mr. McKinstry wrote 
as follows to the eldest soa of the deceased ; — 

HaBwiston, May 18, 1B68. 
BmoTKaa Tuen. 

Rev. and dear Sir : The last evening's mail brought mo 
the melauclioly intelligence that your honored and beloved 
father was numbered with the dead. This is an event not 
unexpected, and yet, to me, unapprised of his increased 
illness, it is sudden. I have long felt that the Master 
was about to coll his servant home : and as I saw him 
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durobed at the last annirersaiy, that another might take 
his place, I said, Your work for this Torld is near its ' 
end : the service to which the Master now calls is praise. J 
And may we not confidently believe that the words *' wellJ 
done " fell sweetly upon the ear ? His was not tlie quiet 
life on tlic hill side, leading the flock by gentle streams^'l 
and to bubbling springs, but in the camp, yea, in tlie fl 
rank of God's battling host. And well did lie wield the 
sword of truth ; Srmly did ho stand where God bad 
placed him, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ : for he 
never quailed — never turned back. But though called 
to contend for the faith, and earnestly, his was ever the 
spirit of peace and good will. But his work is now done, 
tliat he may rest, llie storm is past ; tlie clouds put on J 
their beautiful hue, for at evening it is light. And the 1 
bow ai-ound the throne speaks to him of the covenant 
ever sure, and of rest undisturbed and eternal in heaven. 
It would have given me great satisfaction to have joined 
the circle of mourners, and in silence paid my respects to 
a great and good man, at whose departure many a one 
will say, " My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and 
the horsemen thereof! " but the aflliction of a severe 
cold confines me at home. 

Be pleased to tender to your afflicted mother the sin- 
cere sympathy of one who counts it an honor of no ordi- 
nary kind that he has been permitted to sit at the feet of 
her husband. Say to her that now she has a new promise 
upon which to lean, — the promise to a widow, — and that 
the greater her weakness, tlie firmer is the support. Assure 
her, aho, that upon many a prayer she will bo home to 
the mercy seat, where she may daily sit and receive gifts 
from her ascended Lord. Tell her, moreover, that her 
place will soon be exchanged ; for she will no longer sit 
at the beautiful gate, but be imited in by her blessed 
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Lord, that before the throne she may liow, and in the 
song of seraphim she may join. Tender also to those 
widowed sisters the condolence of one who was ever the 
friend to their honored father, and now mourns that he 
shall behold his benignant coiinteuauce no more. They 
have drank of the cup of affliction before, and found it 
good medicine. Afay this ciip add to the measure of 
blessingtj, by fitting for service divine, and in heaven. 

Tender also to the otlier members of the family, as well 
as to those of your own, Uie sympathies of one who would 
gladly join them as they sit around the cypress, and speak 
of ouc dear to ns and to the chui-ch, but dearer to Christ 
and to the church above. 

With kind regards, yours truly, 

J. A, McKlNSTRY. 

This kind letter, wiitten without the most distant 
thought of its publication, is inserted here as indicative 
of the emotions which spontaneously arose in many hearts 
Ear away from the scene of mourning, when it was known 
that the good man had gone to his rest. 

The widow of Dr. Tyler, though she had been in feeble 
health for many years, was able to attend the funeral of 
her companion, and the next day seemed but little weaker 
than usual. But the sudden separation from one on 
ivhom she was so dependent was too much for her deli- 
cate frame to sup])ort. 

On the night of Wednesday, the 19th, the day after 
the funeral of her husband, she was attacked with 
neuralgia. 

She lingered till Tuesday, the 25th, and then departed, 
aged seventy-two years. On Friday, the 28th, her remains 
■were laid to rest by the side of hUn with whom she had 






walked the pilgrimago of life for more than half a cen- 
tury. The following touching notice of these two funer- 
als was written hj a lady in the neighborhood: 

On Tuesday, the 18th of May, the mortal remains of 
the revered father and grandfather were followed in sor- 
row to the grave by thoso who had so recently rejoiced in 
the smiles of lits love. The last offices of affection are 
ended. The scattered members of the family return to 
their several homes, while the widow sits in darkness, — 
the light of her dwelling forever put out. The single 
desire that her husband, in his last hour, expressed to a 
friend, with regard to the continuance of life, was, tliat, if 
it were God's will, he might be spared a little longer to 
watch over his feeble wife. But God was better to him 
than his fears. Tlio loneliness ho dreaded for her she 
was not long to eapcrionce. In one week from his fu- 
neral day, the death angel again descends, and bears away 
the solitary mourner to the bosom of everlasting love. 
The solemn message is again carried upon the telegraphic 
wires, and filial love returns once more to weep for the 
loss of a tender and faithful mother,as it had done for that 
of a wise and loving father. 

TliuB, after the brief separation of a few days, those 
who, for half a century, had been united in their religiooa 
sympathies, and hopes, and joys, meet again before " the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple. 
The Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of water, 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes," 
Blessed spirits ! They have reached that exemption from 
sin and error, for which they had been striving ia 
the Christian conflict. And we can hear them saying to 
their sorrowing friends, " Weep not for us. Thanka 
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be unto Grod, who hath given us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ." 

•• Why is it that we linger round these graycs ? 
What hold they ? Dust that cumbered those we mourn ; 
They've shook it off, and laid aside earth's robes, 
And put on those of light." 



CHAPTER VII. 



ESTIMATE OF DR. TYLER'S THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS. 



Ab e. theolo^Q, Dr. Tyler did not profess to hold and 
advocate origiual views of truth. He always claimed to 
belong to the " Old School " of New England divines, in 
distinction, on the one hand, from " Hyper-Calvinistfi," 
and, on the other hand, from advocates of " New Divin- 
ity," whom he regarded as vainly attempting to find a 
middle course between the Calvinistic and the ^Vrminian 
systems. Dr. Tyler always professed to belong to the 
school of Edwards, Bellamy, Griffin, Dwight, and Woods. 
His theological opinions are so fully expressed in his pub- 
lished writings, and in tlie discourses and lectures of this 
volume, that no formal statement of them here need be 
attempted. Through the whole course of his ministry he 
taught one system. His earliest publications he always 
regarded as teaching his latest views on sin, human abil- 
ity and dependence, atonement, regeneration, and affili- 
ated subjects. The only sliglit modification of this state- 
ment, which he made in the last years of his life, was, in 
substance, that, inasmuch as somo terms used by him 
many years ago were now liable to be misunderstood, and 
their meaning perverted, ho should substitute other terms 
for them, or bo more cautious in using them without 
careful explanation. 

While Dr. Tyler Iiad a very high regard for Presbyte- 
rians, such as Dr. Alexander, the elder, and Dr. Richards, 
and always insisted that sound New England men should 
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have no controversy with them, but should labor with 
them, in ecclesiastical and pastoral bodies, still ho ever 
professed to be a New England man, both in doctrinal 
belief and in views of church polity. In tho last years 
of his life, when some few in Now England complained 
that he was not up to tbeir standard of orthodoxy, his 
reply was, " They have advanced, or tliink they have ; I 
have remained where I was." While he would say, "I 
am not a Presbyterian," he regarded the difference in 
theological views between old school New England min- 
isters and Presbyterians, such as each should tolerate with 
mutual confidence and love; and deeply regretted that 
want of cordiality and cooperation should in any measure 
arise between them. 

Some of Dr. Tyler's piiblislied works may be read with 
loss interest now than they wero a quarter of a century 
ago. The specific topics which they discuss interested 
the public mind tlien as they do not now. The contro- 
versy, of wtiicli they form a part, has, in a great measure, 
ceased to be public. It is true of all parts of polemic 
theology that they have their periods of thorough, earnest 
discussion ; then the form of the controversy changes, or 
is removed to some otlicr portion of the great field on 
which has been tho " conflict of ages." Writings, there- 
fore, peculiarly adapted to tlio times, and of special value 
to the church of one generation, may not have equal 
pertinency and value for all generations. The good tliey 
do may have passed into the life of the church, and bo 
still occomplisliing tbo end designed by their author, and 
by the counsels of eternity, though the writings in ques- 
tion may have ceased to bo of peculiar interest to tho 
roliginus community. This is true of many of the 
writings of Luther, and Baxter, and Edwards. The 
eandid reviewer of Dr. Tyler's works ou polemic th&- 
10 
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ology will not, surely, overlook a truth so obvious. Nop 
should it be forgotten that Dr. Tyler published much in 
pamphlets and periodicals, and in review of the writings 
of others. This gave to some of his -works a less perma- 
nent clmract«r than they would otherwise have ])ossessed. 
His Irook on the " Sufferings of Christ," had it not been 
a review of Mr. Griffin's book, but an independent treatise 
on the subject, would have been far more valuable. As 
it is, able theologians have pronounced it unanswerable, 
and in many minds it settled the question as to the nature 
in which Christ suffered. Dr. Tyler's treatise on the 
" Perseverance of the Saints," published when he was a 
young man, has always been regarded, by the most com- 
petent judges, as very able and convincing. NotJung 
since written has taken its plaee in New England the- 
ology. It should be further remembered, in esthnattng 
Dr. Tyler as a theological writer, that the position to 
which lie deemed himself called by Providence, was not 
adapted to coll out his powers of originality. He believed 
that the great truths in the Pauline and Calvinistic system 
were assailed indirectly. He regarded himself called to 
show what these great truths are — that they are scriptu- 
ral, and important for tlic church. Ho was fully persuaded 
that New England had the truth, and that lie should im- 
press upon the churches the duty of holding it fast. It 
was his firm conviction that tlie speculative tendency in 
New England had already gone too far, and that he 
should endeavor to call back the churches from this 
tendency, and persuade them to " hold fast the form of 
sound words." His duty, tlierefore, seemed to lie, to pub* 
lish and explain the principles, long held as true among 
the descendants of the Pilgrims, and to show the con- 
sistency of these principles and doctrines with the teach- 
ings of reason, of Scripture, and of Christian experience. 
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This object, ever kept steadily iu view, gave cliaracter to 
tlie general course of Dr. Tyler's labors as a theologian. 
Such a work has some manifest disadvantages for the 
development of mental power. It could not turn atten- 
tion to the individual as tho propounder of a new hypoth- 
esis, or tlic loader of a new party. In tlic work which 
Dr. Tyler proposed to liimself, or, rather, wliiuh he saw 
marked out for him, by the suffrages of his friends and 
the providence of God, lie could never hope to be popular 
with the visionary, with those whose watchword in every 
thing is " progress," or with those who are " ever learn- 
ing, hilt never able to come to a knowledge of the truth." 
In estimating tho labors of Dr. Tyler as a theologian, 
these considerations should not be lost sight of. The 
stand-point of the man should bo considered. To know 
what he did, we must place ourselves in his position, and 
inquire what he felt required to do. Upon a candid ex- 
amination of his published sermons, reviews, and contro- 
versial essays, is it the partiality of a friend wliich assigns 
to Dr. Tyler a high position among the extiouuders and 
defenders of tho cardinal doctrines of New England or- 
thodox Ciingrcgationalists ? Little, it is conBdently be- 
lieved, is hazarded by the assertion, that as many pastors 
and laymen in the Congregational churches in New Eng- 
land will now say they agree with his syst4;m of doctrine, 
■wlien they know what it is, as with that of any other 
writer on theology. 

As a theological writer. Dr. Tyler was a man of his age. 
His talents, acquirements, and modes of thinking were 
peculiarly adapted to the generation of men with whom 
he was educated. Very few writers on polemic theology 
act with undiminished power upon a second generation. 
That is indeed a choice weapon which can be transmitted 
from father to son without blunting its edge — without 
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diminisliing its adaptation. Most defenders of truth ( 
for their cotemporaries ; and wlien error assumes othtfl 
forcas, and other questions arise, younger champions u^M 
raised up to meet the now issues wliich have arisen, wh( 
educated with the generation then on the stage, can ada{ll9 
their diGcussions to the existing wants of tlie church. OCa 
Dr. Tyler it may in truth bo said, that in contending e 
ncstly for the faith ouec delivered to tlie saints, he ■■ serradfl 
his generation faithfully." He studied the great qua 
tions in tlieology wliich arose in Iiis day, and his writinj 
upon them were elaborate, clear, and convincing. 

Rev. Dr. Stowe, of iijidover, who sustained tlio relalicfl 
of son-in-law to Dr. Tyler, and was Ultimately acquaints 
with him for tlie last tliirty years, is a competent witne« 
with respect to Me character generally, and the the( 
logical views he inculcated and defended. 



TiraoLooicAj, SEMiSiBT, ANiiovEa, Fchrunry 22, 18S9. 
Rev, J, E. Tixeb. 

Dear Brother: My recollections of Dr. Beunct Tyler^J 
the father wliom we have so recently lost, are all agreft^V 
able and cheering. Ho was so amiable, so modest, 
BcrupuloHsly upright, and, witliai, so determhicd, so fea 
less, so inunovably fi.xed in whatever his convictions ] 
nounced to be right and true, tliat it is quite a wondi 
sometimes to think that the lovely, good-natured man a 
Uie stringent, unshrinking theologian, could be one and^ 
the same person. It was his conscieutiousnesB that rule( 
both Sides of his character. Naturally of a genial, goii>g 
erous disposition, though love to God was for him the fin 
command of the law, the second — love to man — was, 
in his estimation, like unto it: naturally of a very clear 
and discriminating mind, his perceptions of tnith were 
set in a strong light, and made perfectly definite to lua i 
own understanding. 
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The Now England theology, as expounded by Edwards 
and elaborated by Dwight, he understood to the minutest 
point ; this, to him, was the tnitli of God, tlie substance 
of the Bible : he was quick to perceive the least departure 
&om it ; and no one more skillful than lio to unravel a 
sophism, or dispel a fog that would cover the maneuver 
of an errant polemic. It was delightful to see in his con- 
troversial essays such imperturbable good humor united 
■with so much acuteness. And he was true to the last ; 
amid all temptations he gtill stood on liis own ground. 
Of liis early associates some swerved to the right hand 
and Eome to the left, and many of tliem struck liim a 
blow as they stepped out ; but this never turned liim 
aside ; he walked on steadily in the same old path to the 
very end. 

As a practical theologian, a guide of inquiring eouIb, 
an awakencr of the careless, he was, in his best days, un- 
surpassed. His metaphysics may die witli the controver- 
sies which called them forth ; but the souls which ho has 
saved will live forever, to be liis crown of rejoicing in the 
world of blessedness. 

Of my more intimate and tender relations to him and 
hia family I may not here speak ; but tlie remembrance 
of tliem lives iu my inmost heart, and tlioy constitute a 
tie between my soul and tito invisible world wliich is 
drawing closer and eloscr every year of my life. 

I shall welcome with joy tlio Memoir and Discourses 
whenever they appear. 

Very affectionately yours, 

0. E. Stowb. 



The following catalogue of Dr. Tyler's works published 
during liis ministry will show upon what subjects he was 
accustomed to employ hia pen. 
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HEHOIR. 



A Missionary Sermon, preached at Litchfield before a For- 
eign Missionary Society: 1813. 

A Sermon on the Doctrine of the Saints' Perseverance : 1817. 
Republished by the Congregational Board of Publication. 

A Vindication of sud Sermon, in Reply to Messrs, Reyser 
and Thorp : 1818. 

Oenerol Reasons for Believing the Doctrines of Grace. A 
Tract. 

A Serious CaU by a Consistent Churchman. Ironical Tract. 

A Comment on John iii. 5. 

The Intercession of the Spirit. 

Wandering Thoughts in Prayer. 

Review of a book entitled Methodist Error. Christian Spec- 
tator : 1819-20. 

A Missionary Sermon: 1832. 

A Sermon on Human and Divine Agency. National Preach- 
er : 1832. 

A Sermon preached before the Governor and Legislature of 
New Hampshire: 1824. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of Rev. John Rich- 
ards, Woodstock, Vermont : 1827. 

A Sermon on a Free Salvation. National Preacher: 1828. 

Strictures on the Review of Dr. Spring's Dissertation on the 
Means of Regeneration: 1829. 

A Vindication of said Strictures in Reply to Dr. Taylor: 
1830. 

A Sermon in the National Preacher on Persuasives to Im- 
mediate Repentance: 1830. 

Three articles on .the New Haven Controversy, in the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims, Vols. V, and Vl. : 1832-.3. 

An Inaugural Address : 1 834. 

An Appeal to the Public in Behalf of the Theolo^cal In- 
stitute of Connecticut: 1834. 

History of the New Haven Theology, in Letters to a Cler- 
^jnian: 1837. 

A Review of Day on the Will : 1837. 
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A Sermon on the Death of President Harrison : 1841. 

Memoir of Rev. Asahel Xettleton. D. D. : 1844. 

Baptiamal Regeneration, and Miracles : — articles in the New 
Englander: 1844. 

Nettleton'a Hemains : 1845. 

A Treatise on the Sufferings of Christ : 1845. 

A Treatise oti New England Revivals : 1846. 

Two Series of Letters to Dr. Horace Buahnell on Chiistian 
Nurture: 1847-8. 

Familiar Letters on the Doctrine of Decrees : Connecticut 
Magazine. 

An article on the Original Character of Man. Panopliat : 
1849. 

A Sermon on the Worth of the Soul, preached at the Ordi- 
nation of Rev. Joseph D. Strong. 

A Sermon on Ability and Inahility: 1854. 

A Letter to Dr. Harvey in Defense of said Sermon : 1B55. 

A Farewell Address to the Alumni of the Seminary on resign- 
ing the Presidency : 1SS7. 

Ho wrote much, also, for the Christian Sentinel ; and 

he contributed more or less to the religious periodical 
literature of New England during his entire miuisterial 
life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



DR. TYLER AS A THEOLOGICAL TEACHER. 



As a teaclier of theology to candidates for the ministry, 
Dr. Tyler was a model in the general principles, aims, and 
spirit of his work. His instruction was eminently bibli- 
cal. The word of the all-wise, sovereign, and holy God, 
candidly interpreted, was the basis of all the doctrines he 
taught, of all the duties ho inculcated. He impressed 
upon his class the duty, the privilege, and the joy of bow- 
ing implicitly to " Thus saith the Lord." This he regarded 
as tlie highest philosophy to a welt-disciptined miud, and 
a heart " reconciled to God." Though he honored criti- 
cal exegesis, lie never suspended a doctrinal truth upon 
a Greek particle of doubtful inlerpretation ; or read into 
a text the meaning which bts philosophy demanded : or 
pressed out of it, by the '* thumb-screw " process of criti- 
cism, tlic meaning most available for the refutation of a 
troublesome opponent. Believing that "all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God," lie honored it all, as " profit- 
able for doctrine;" and regarding Scripture to l)e the 
" meaning of Scripture," by a careful comparison of one 
part of the Bible with another, he endeavored to find 
" what is the mind of the Spirit." 

Upon this broad and firm foundation, Dr. Tj'ler believed 
that the most learned and profound theologians, and the 
most humble and unlettered laymen, must alike stand. 
Wliile he expressed great confidence in bis positive state- 
ments of all the leading doctrines of his system, it was not 
his practice to deny tliat difficulties exist in tlieology. He 
(11B> 
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believed there are depths in the moral system of the uni- 
rerso, " where all our thoughts are drowned." When he 
had no Bcriptural authority for a positive statement, ho 
would say with Edwards, " I Inimbly conceive." In those 
deep matters pertaining to God and the soul of man, he 
did not refuse to reason, or suggest hypotlieses, which 
might relieve a sulgect ; but when he came to the last 
issue, he met difficulties of fact or of speculation by faith 
in God, who, he believed, had made so much plain to erea 
the meanest capacity, that what can not be fully compre- 
hended by the wisest, can safely be received upon the 
word of God alone. He expected hereafter, in the world 
of perfect light, a clearer and broader view of truth. 
" Tlieology," he used to say, " is a triangle — an angle is 
toward us ; as wc advance, the area of vision grows wider 
and wider." In his professional chair, Dr. Tyler was 
remarkably candid and courteous toward *all, wlietlier 
among tlie living or the departed, whose views differed 
from lus. He never attacked them with " coals of juni- 
per." Sneers and sarcasms were weapons which he dis- 
dained to use. Living authors, with whom he disagreed 
in opinion, were very seldom referred to by name in his 
lecture room, and never did he speak of them disrespect- 
fully. He loved truth, not victory. He dealt with princi- 
ples, not with men. 

Students of other denominations heard his course of 
lectures without having their feelings wounded ; and if 
his arguments did not convince tliem, they left the semi- 
nary with respect and love for their teacher in theology. 
Upon this class of students — and it was seldom that some 
were not under his care — it is believed that he uniformly 
made a favorable impression, both in respect to himself 
and the theolo^cal system which he taught. 

Dr. Tyler's method of teaching theology was adapted 



to fix ill the student's mind some pi'ominei)t jtoiiits of 
every doctrine discussed. At the close of each lecture 
he gave out the subject for the next, with reforeuces to 
the standard writers upon tlie specific topic to be investi- 
gated. Upon tliis topic, every student in the class was 
expected to prepare a thesis, after having read Iiis Bible, 
and some of tlio best autljors for and against tlie views 
generally deemed orthodox. Those theses, as far as time 
would permit, were first read to the professor and ^e 
class by tlioir respective authors ; then followed the lec- 
ture of the professor upon the samo subject ; then objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the lecture were called for, and 
explanations given, in a free and familiar manner. This 
was education — a drawing out from tlio student's mind, 
and not merely a pouring in of tliought. The eSect of 
this mode of teaching theology, when faitlifuUy carried out 
by the scholar, was most happy, Tliis previous reading 
and rcfiection prepared him to hear tlio lecture with the 
highest profit. It encouraged independent thought; for 
the student had two or three days to investigate every 
topic for himself, before he knew the views of his pro- 
fessor. The lecture then came as a timely review of the 
topic under discussion. By thus writing carefully upon 
the subject of each lecture, the student better understood 
his own views ; for, said a great man, " I always write 
upon a subject which I wish thoroughly to understand." 
Writing compelled the student to think definitely; and 
these theses upon the great outlines of biblical truth, coi^ 
rected and enlarged, after hearing the lectures and dis- 
cussions which followed, contained basis principles and 
eeminal thoughts that must remain fixed in the student's 
mind for life. Tlie good effects of this mode of teaching 
were seen in the examination of Dr. Tyler's pupils for 
license, by the various associations in Connecticut and 
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Massacliusctts, Pastors who had no special sympatliy 
witli Dr. Tyler's views, and no relation to the semiuary 
over which he presided, have often been heard to express 
their gratification on hearing his pnpils make their clear 
and definite statements of doctrinal belief. 

Before his class, Dr. Tyler was never impatient, over- 
beai-ing, or dogmatic. At the close of every lecture he 
called for objections. Many will remember Low calmly 
he put the ends of his fingers togetlior before him, and 
awaited attacks from any quarter. Every student was 
encouraged to state freely any objections which he had, or 
which lie thouglit others might raise against any proposi- 
tion or argument advanced. However trivial or irrele- 
vant any thing offered might be, it was always treated 
with attention and candor. Whatever erroneous doctrines 
students might express and advocate, tliey were coolly 
weighed. No young man was " made an offender for a 
word." No one was deemed a heretic because he urged 
objections against the doctrine of the lecture. Dr. Tyler 
was remarkably liberal in this respect. He could bear to 
have young men differ from liim. Ho had great con- 
fidence that truth, when thoroughly studied by the sancti- 
fied mind, would win its way to conviction. He was 
always ready to believe that more reflection would remove 
the student's objections, and modify his hastily formed 
opinions ; and, especially, that the practical work of tlie 
ministry, the "cure of souls," by the blessing of the 
enlightening Spirit, would correct those aberrations from 
truth, to which some young, ardent, and inquiring minds 
are exposed. It is a matter of devout thankfulness, that 
so very few whom he instructed have failed to teach " the 
things which become sound doctrine." This venerable 
father in Israel might eay, *' I liavc no greater joy than 
to hear that my chlldreu walk in truth." 
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experience. There is a power in goodness, in personal 
Christian cliaracter, which is superior to the power of 
mere greatness. This it was in Dr. Tyler's tcacbiag 
which impressed truth upon his students, brought it home 
to their moral feelings, by that law which demands that 
he be moved by truth in that part of liis nature wliich he 
would move in others by the same truth. 

Tlie following letter from an alumnus of tlie seminary, 
it is believed, expresses views and feelings to which the 
great body of Br. Tyler's students will most cheerfully 
Hubscrilje : — 

WiujAJW Coixaoa, NoTPmbcr 16, 1S5S. 
Bev. and dear Sir ; I am very much gratified to leam 
tliat you are preparing a short Memoir of Dr. Tyler. 
The lives of such men are a legacy to the cliurch, and a 
record of their labors may prove a blessing long after tiiey 
have tliemselves passed away. I am sure that a Memoir 
of Dr. Tyler will be welcomed by all those who have lis- 
tened to his instructions from tlic pulpit or in the lecture 
room. His students could never fail to love him, whether 
they agreed with him in doctrine or not. Dr. Tyler was 
clear and decided in his views, zealous for the truth, and 
therefore always ready to take up his pen in defense of 
what ho considered sound doctrine. As lie was decided 
in his views, he was decided also in his mode of ex- 
pression ; and very few men have been more misun- 
derstoofl than he by tlioso who knew him only by his 
controversial writings. He had notliing of austerity, but 
all around him was sunshine. No man more completely 
separated men from their doctrines. No bitter or un- 
' charitable word escaped him toward those who differed 
from himself, though lie attacked their doctrines with an 
earnestness and keenness which were often mistaken, 
by those unacquainted with him, for manifestations of per- 
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" comprehensiveness " in the lecture room. In the course 
of a tree discussion upon sonic controverted point, a stu- 
dent once asked him il' a certain vievr which lie held, and 
which tlte doctor deemed erroneous, was not erring on 
the " safe side," " It is not safe to err on eitlier side," 
was the prompt reply. With these views of dnty in his 
professional cliair, Dr. Tyler could say notliing for effect. 
He could awaken interest hy no promises of new revelar 
tions of trutlt. Tliat he overcame tlicse difficulties in his 
position, so as to be a popular teacher of theology for 
twenty-four years, even with many who camo to the sem- 
inary deeply prejudiced against him, must ho regarded 
as complimcutary to his talents. Whether his riews of 
profassional duty were right, is referred to the " sound 
mind" of the church. 

Anotlier cliaracteristic of Dr. Tyler as a teacher of 
theology should he noticed. He aimed to act upon the 
mind of each student so as to do him tlie most good pos- 
sible. With a love literally without partiality, he lalmred 
to develop the ordinary mind with as much assiduity as 
he bestowed iipon tlic most gifted. Richtcr once said of 
himself, "Of one tiling I am certain, I have made as 
much of myself as could ho made of the stuffs and no 
man should require more." Tliis might Dr. Tyler say of 
each rtiident under his instruction. 

But what gave Dr. Tyler peculiar power in the lecture 
room, was the impression made by liim that SfiriptHre 
truth deeply affected his own heart. None conld donbt 
that lie most firmly believed what he was teaching. It 
was evident to all that he loved the doctrines of grace, 
and felt their power. To his "reasoning out of the 
Scriptures," the affections of his heart responded. His 
lectures, tlicrefore. were not cold intellectual discussions, 
but were intimately connected with his own Christian 
11 
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controversialist. I am happy to add this slight tribute to 
one to whom I am indebted for so much instruction, 
Christian counsel, and cordial friendship. 

Most truly yours, 

P. A. Chadboubne. 

Bit. Nahux Galb, D. D. 




DR. TYLER AS A PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL. 

Db. Tyler was a preacher of the gospel for half a cen- 
tury. Though a professor of theology twenty-four years, 
he vas, during most of this period, pastor of the church 
connected with the seminary, and preached either there 
or abroad a large part of the time. Ho loved to preach. 
He was ever ready to help a lirother, or to supply a vacant 
pulpit. Even in vacation, when the people around the 
Beminary had no claim upon him, ha would volunteer to 
sustain the regular Sabbath serrices. 

Wheu a yonng man, Dr. Tyler stood m the first rank of 
popular preachers in Connecticut. At Dartmouth Col- 
lege, such was his reputation in the pulpit, that he was 
called to succeed Dr. Payson, at Portland, without preach- 
ing to the people a single sermon previous to the call- 
How he met the expectations of the Portland church, has 
already been noticed. It was during this pastorate, about 
the year 1830, tliat tlie writer of these pages first heard 
Dr. Tyler preach, in the Central Church, Worcester, Mass. 
Tlie writer was then a young man, devotedly attached to 
a very youthful pastor : he had a decided taste for preach- 
ing adorned with the varied flowers of rhetoric, and 
sparkling with poetic imagery. Ho saw a stranger enter 
the pulpit, and from his appearance and the manner of 
conductiug the ser\-icea preceding tlie sermon, lie was led 
to hope for little that day except tho solid and tlie safe, 
which he had been accustomed to associate with silvery liair 
and the diguified steps of the " past meridian " preacher. 

11 • (IM) 
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It was a time of hopeful indications of tlic special pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit; and when the text was announced 
in clear, full tones, " Is the Lord among us, or not ? " it 
was deeply impressed upon the mind. The sermon, de- 
livered from brief notes, was plain, direct, earnest, and 
Eearcliing. It made a very deep impression upon the 
chiireh, for whom it seemed to have been chosen with 
striking adaptation to their wants just at that lime. In 
the afternoon followed a sermon from the test, "For 
what shall it proiit a man, if he shall gain the whoto 
world, and lose his own soul ? " It seemed as if this 
direct question, of most fearful moment, was put person- 
ally to the gayest and most worldly in the house. That 
sermon was "written with a pen of iron, and with the 
point of a diamond," upon a memory treacherous of facts 
and details. Going home from the evening service, the 
yoting hearer and the aged deacon, formerly from Port- 
land, walking together, "compared notes " of that day's 
preachhig; and it would have been a difiBcult task for a 
third person to have decided which most admired the 
preacher, or was most affected by his two discourses. 
Some thirteen years passed away, and tliat young nuin 
met the preacher as his teacher in theology ; and the 
thoughts soon flew back to that morning in church whea 
he heard the startling question, " Is the Lord among ua, 
or not ? " Almost two decades of years have since rushed 
past, witli all their multitudinous and exciting incidents, 
their toils, and sorrows, and joys, and the events of one 
year liavo overlaid in the memory, or eflfaccd from its 
tablet, their predecessors ; yet that inquiry, so awfully sol- 
emn, of that afternoon sermon, " What shall it profit ? " 
seems as if made to-day. That majestic form is full in 
view. Those searching eyes now speak tlie earnest soul. 
Those deep and solemn tones of voice, in reasoning, illua- 
tratioD, and appeal, are still heard. 
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Dr. Tyler in the pulpit was no rbetorician. He made 
DO theatrical display. His Eermon had very littlo oraa- 
merit of auy kind. He was "mighty in the Scriptures," 
and "out of the Scriptures" he "reasoned." He had 
no eccentricities of style or of manner to attract attention. 
All was serious, dignified, and in good taste. His com- 
manding figure ; his heavy, smooth, base voice ; liis terse, 
transparent style ; his lucid arrangement of cogent argu- 
ments ; his apt Scripture quotations ; bis deep earnestness 
of Bonl ; his manifest sincerity ; his direct application of 
trutli to the conscience ; his short, fervent appeal to the 
awakened sensibihties ; and his ability always to stop when 
he had finished a sermon, — enabled him to preach with 
acceptance and effect to all classes. It is a httle remark- 
able that he preached witb popular favor, and with marked 
success, to three different congregations very dissimilar in 
their tastes and habits of thinking. The " common peo- 
ple," plain farmers in the rural parish of South Britain, 
" heard him gladly ; " the more fastidious city audiences 
&t Portland received him as the successor to the eloquent 
Payson, and sat under his preaching with unabated satis- 
faction for six years ; and the students of Dartmouth, 
perhaps the most difTicult class of hearers to iuterest and 
profit by pulpit discourse, heard him without a rival for 
their favor. Nor were his popularity and usefulness of 
Rbopt continuance. As a preacher, be acted upon the 
generation following the one with whom ho was educated, 
with almost as much effect as upon bis cotemporariea. 
The clcitr. direct style and popular cast of his sermons, 
with bis linld and energetic delivery of tbom, enabled him 
to proluiitr his popularity both with the educated and the 
conunon mind. To adapt one's self to the second gener- 
ation of liL-nrcrs is a task in which many able men fail. 
Pew carry pulpit efficiency through the second quurter of 
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a century rrom tlio time of thoir ordination. None but 
miixls liapplly adapted to this kind of miDistcrial labor, 
and hearts with warm, gushing affections, can intor- 
cst and edify the young, as well as the old, through a 
ministry of fifty years. That Dr. Tyler did this to so 
great an extent, proves that, as an " ambassador for 
Christ," ho was a " workman that needed not to be 
flshamod." 

One of Dr, Tyler's most Buccessful pulpit efforts was 
made in tlie early part of his ministry. Rev. J. A. Mo- 
Kinstry has furnished an account of it, which is given in 
luB own words. 

" At tlie formation of the Litchfield County Foreign 
Missionary Society, Rev. Azel Backus, D. D., of Beth- 
lehem, was appointed to preach at its first anniversary, 
and Rev. Bcanot Tyler was appointed stibstitutc. Pre- 
vious to tlie time for fulfilling the appointment. Dr. 
Backus was called to the presidency of Hamilton College ; 
and thus devolved upon this youthful pastqr the duty of 
appearing before an assembly, consisting not only of the 
•ministry of the county, and its most honored jurists and 
civilians, — such men as Hon. Tapping Reeve and His 
Escelleney John Cotton Smith, — but also in the place of 
Dr. Backus, to whom all eyes were turned. It was also a 
time of trembling, and, with some, of despondency. Our 
missionaries had found difficulty in gaining foothold in 
India, aTid the English Baptist mission had experienced a 
most fearful reverse in the burning of tlieir press at 
Seramiwre, 

" With all eyes turned upon him, with feelings of dis- 
appointment on the part of not a few drawn together by 
the honored name of Backus, Mr. Tyler arose and an- 
nounced as his text, ' For ye have need of patience, that, 
after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive Uie 
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promise' ' No sooner,' said a disappointed, but never- 
theless gratified hearer, ' liad tlio young preaclier fairly 
opened his discourse, than I lost every feeling of sadness ; 
and, as I was carried along and lifted up, it seemed as if 
every ground of discouragement was taken away. Never, 
never shall I forgot that sermon of the youthful Bennet 
Tyler.' " 

In a report of tho meeting, published March 4, 1814, 
the eecrctary, James Morris, Esq., says, — 

" An appropriate and animated sermon was dchvored 
on tlie occasion by tho Rev. Bennet Tyler, from Heb, 
X. 36. The clergy and many of tho most respectable 
civilians from the various towns were present. Tho 
assembly was very large, and I tnay truly say I Jiave 
never witnessed such a collection of people, who, in their 
appearance, manifested so deep an interest, and so much 
complacency. Nor was tho appearance deceitful, for, at 
the close of the meeting, it was a common exclamation, 
' We have never seen such a day as tliis ! ' The mission- 
ary zeal it has kindled will, I trust, pervade the country, 
and awaken new importunity in prayer for an increase of 
Christian liberality. Tliis sermon was published and 
widely circulated." 

Tlic letter which follows relates to tho period referred 
to by Rev. Dr. Smith, in a former chapter of tliis 
Memoir. 

FiTCHBCBO, November 24, 1838. 
Rbt. N. Gaie, D. D. 

My dear Brother : I sometimes liad the pleasure to 
hear the late Dr. Tyler pi-each, when in the full vigor of 
life ; and I was always distinctly impressed witli hiB 
king's English — direct, manly, and " clear as crystal." 

He used our language as " not abusing it," and tliose 
glorious translators of old, under James I., who " Etood> 



on Mount Zion and carried up tho language," would not 
have been ashamed of sucli a disciple. 

His sermons were so devoid of glittering epithets and 
verbiage, so easy and natural, that the hearer was prone 
to suppose that he could write and preach with equal 
ability, and hence with the multitude, I presume, Dr. 
Tyler was never a popular preacher, in the \-ulgar sense. 

When Dr. Tyler was president of Dartmoutli College, 
I somewhere met with a Scotchman, who attached a 
factitious importance to office, and supposed a preacher 
who stood on such a pinnacle must overawe by Iub 
greatness at once. 

Animated with such notions, he traveled many miles 
to hoar the docttir pr&ch ; and this is his account of the 
matter : — 

" Tlie doctor road his text, made an introduction, and 
stated his subject ; and I said to myself, ' I can do as well 
as that.' 

" He then divided his subject, and argued each division 
as it came up ; and I said to myself, ' I can do as w^ aa 
that." 

" He then drew inference after inference from his dis- 
course ; and as he fmished one after another, I sfud to 
myself, ' I can do as well as tliat.' 

" He then put on the finally, shut up the Bible, and I 
add to myself, ' I can't do as well as that.' " 

This binder, tliis cap-stone, revealed to my Scotch 
friend the contour and unadorned majesty of the stnio- 
ture, and he exclaimed, " It was a grand discouesb ! " I 
ascribe this to simple eloquence, and express the wish 
that, as preachers of the " glorious gospel," we all might 
have more of it. 

Yours, very fraternally, 

Geohgb Tbask. 
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The letter below, addressed to Rev, J, B. Tyler, is from 
Rev, Dr. Folsom, professor in tlic Theological Seminary, 
Meadvillc, Pa. It will show how Dr. Tyler is remem- 
bered by a student who did not fully agree with hia 
teacher in theological views. Tlie vividuess of Dr. Fol- 
som's impressions, tliirty years after he left college, will 
also show the power of tliis '* master in Israel," when he 
preached the great truths of Cahiuism, in "days of re- 
freshing." That part of the letter relating to Mrs. Eliza 
Tyler Stowe will be read by all who had the happiness of 
her acquaintance, as a beautiful and touchmg. tribute to 
the memory of the " sweet harmonist." Though all the 
letter is not pertinent to an estimate of Dr. Tyler as a 
preacher, yet, such being its main scope, it is inserted in 
this connection. 

Meabitlle, Pa., Jamiary 3, 185D, 

My dear Sir : From the year 1824, when I entered col- 
lege, until the opening of the memorable year 1826, ray 
recollection of your father does not bring liim distinctly 
before me except in his study, where I occasionally saw 
him, and at daily prayers in the chapel, whore, especially 
in winter, wrapped in his cloak, and with the open Bible 
before him, he was always the first object to meet the 
student's eye. 

I do not remember that he often preached, but I 
had become attracted by his benignant countenance ; I 
had learned to a]>prcciate and to love his goodness and 
simplicity of character, Wlien, at the close of the winter 
vacation of 1825-6, 1 returned from a school which I had 
been teaching, I found myself hi a new atmosphere. 
There had been a special preparation for a revival of reli- 
gion. And it was a remarkable fact that many, myself 
included, had, during that time, ^way from college, felt 
a deep sense of spiritual need, and that, too, in places 
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where tliere was do unusual manife^tion of religious 
feeling, and where we heard nothing of events occur- 
ring at Dartmoutli. Tlie first sermon wliich came from 
your father, on my return, fell upon a. heart already some- 
wliat prepared for it. Tliere was soon apparent, under 
almost his eole preacliing, a deeper and more earnest and 
more prevalent religious interest, both among the students 
and among the people of tlie village, than I had ever wit^ 
nessed before, or have witnessed since. The fruits of the 
revival were mostly permanent. As I take up the cat- 
alogue au(} read the names of students then in college, I 
recognize names now in the ministry, or engaged in semi- 
naries of learning, who then for the first time entertained 
tlie Christian hope. Others, in the other professions, then 
formed new and liigher purposes of life, and their career 
lias been manly, eminent, and, it seems to me, Christian. 
A few have been called away by an early death, who gave 
promise of noble lives. 

Youi- father, in the pulpit, seemed " the legate of the 
skies." His prayers were simple and fervent ; bis ser- 
mons plain, doctrinal, and pungent in their application ; 
his mamier natural, and, I do not hesitate to declare, 
unsurpassed at that time hy any preacher whom I have 
ever heard. But it was when he took his place, at the 
third service, in the elder's seat beneath the pulpit, that 
he spoke with liis greatest freedom. Standing tliere, with 
Ms fiiiger in a small, uplifted, well-worn Bible, with eye 
dilating as his thoughts burst on him, — a peculiarity of 
his most earnest moods in the pulpit also, — with his 
large, manly form in its full biglil and breadth, and with 
easy and striking gesture, be made a deep impression on 
liis many hearers. Often has his image stood before me, 
aa he uttered in his noblest maimer some single passage 
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like tlie following from Dr. Young, illustrating the sa^eij 
and peace of the Christian : — 



And yet it was not the talk, " How ably he preaches ! " 
Your father made the truths and doctrines he preached 
more prominent than himself in hia hest ciTorts. 

His favorite topics were tlio exceeding sijifulness of sin, 
the holiness of tlio divine law and its just condemnation 
of the sinner, the absolute need of i-egencration, the 
divine sovereignty, the frecnesa of the offers of tlie gos- 
pel, the necessity of unconditional surrender to God. I 
could not tlien accept, I liavc never been able to accept. 
Ilia views of the sovereignty of God. But lie did tliis for 
me ; he stamped tlie idea of divine sovereignty inefface- 
ably on my mind, differ though 1 might from him in my 
conceptions of it. He did more — he brought me to the 
resolution where I had so often wavered, that come what 
might m tliis life, and perish or not perish in the nest, 
God's commands were reasonable, and I would begin to 
obey them. He encouraged a subsequent hope ; he aided 
me greatly by his counsel ; and if tliere be in me any of 
the genuine elements of Christian faith, and hope, and 
love, there is no man to whom I am so much indebted for 
their attainment as to your father. 

Your father was, 1 suppose, what is called "Hopkin- 
non" in his views of Cliristian truth. Whatever may be 
said of the severity of such views, or of their influence 
upon character, it has been my privilege again and again 
to bear witness to their union with beautiful manifestA- 
tious of the spirit of Christianity in such men as your 
iather ; and to maintain that among the liigh Cah- 
of New England, both men and women, there have 
12 
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exhibited as liigli a standard of Christian exceilence, 
as Christ-like a life, as I have ever seen any where, 
and in any denomination of boUevers. lu his most for- 
midablo statements of doctrine, I can not say tliat he 
repelled, though certainly he startled me. For at tlie 
basiit of all there was his con^'iction, and his expression of 
it, tliat God, though a sovereign, does only that wliich is 
BiuilT — tliat wliich is just and good. How he used to 
insist on tliis I Once, when he had preached a sennon 
from the text, " Is it not lawful for me to do wliat I will 
with my own ? Is thine eye evil becadse I am good 
I came trembling out of the liouse, and my emotions wi 
the more stirred as I>r. Muzzy Remarked to me, " W 

F , if we can not receive tliat doctrine, I think 

ought to look well to the foundation of our hopes ! " 
could not receive it. But as I passed across tlie Coiii> 
mon, it occurred to me that I was but a diild in faith 
and I would put the doctrine aside until I was better 
able to examine it. I think that the undertone of your 
fatlier's proacliing, after ail, led to tliat resolution. Cer- 
tainly he approved of it. Certainly, also, the whole cur- 
rent of his preaching tended to proparo and help the 
mind to receive with absolute conviction whatever was 
satisfactorily shown to bo truth. 

From the year my class graduated, when he also re- 
signed, I did not meet him until the year 1854, when 1 
saw him at Dartmouth at conmicncoment. He wore the 
same l>enignant expression of countenance as when I 
knew him in my youth. We spoke of the past — of your 
eldest sister, with whom I became early acqutunted, and 
who, after her marriage, came with her husband to Wal- 
nut Hills, and formed a family with my own there, and 
poured into our cup of life some of its purest joys. Her 
voice had become sweeter and more copious than when it 
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used to thrill and inspire us so within the walls of the 
large old clmrcli at Dartmoutli. Youi' sister's voice be- 
came, like her spiritual nature, re&ned through suffering. 
After days of weakness and silence in her chamber, a 
prelude ou her guitar was the first signal tliat she was 
amffliding, and soon would follow that voice of hers in 
etraius sweet as I could imagine angels use, and some- 
times of overwhelming pathos. Your father said that 
some friends, who had heard Jenny Lind, having re- 
marked that the singing of the latter reminded them very 
much of his daugliter's, he went to hear her ; but, added 
he, " My daughter's voice seemed the more warbling and 
sweeter of the two." I told him I could well believe it to 
be 80. 

He seemed to be fresh and cheerful, though ho spoke 
of his growing old ; and I was not prepared at the time 
for tlie announcement of his death. Ho lives and will 
live in many hearts that nnfeignedly breathe the wish to 
be counted worthy to meet him again in a better world. 
I am very truly and fraternally yours, 

Nathaniel S. Foisom. 



CHAPTER X. 



DR. TYLER AS A MAN, AND A CHRISTIAN. 

Dr. Tyler liad some promiDeut traits of character which 
i&n scarcely fail to give a man eiiccess in any professiou. 
Tliese traits were simplicity, good common bcusc, energy, 
Belf-€ontrol, and liopcfiiliiess. 

His simplicity of character was truly wonderful. Of 
" cunning craftiness " he knew absolutely uotliiiig ; of 
"wiles" he was indeed "inexpert." He never studied 
to accomplish an end by wily management, by wire- 
puUlug with friends, or checkmating of opponents. It 
was remarked at his funeral by his associate in office for 
twenty-four years, " Behold an Israehte, indeed, in whom 
is no guile." So prominent iu him was this character- 
istic, that he was tlie farthest from suspecting the hon- 
esty of otliers. To him might bo applied the words of 
Milton,— 

" Though 'Wisdora wake, Suspicion Bleeps 
At 'Wisdom'ti gate, unci to Simplirity 
RcsigDB her charge, while GoodnEras thinks no ill 
Where no ill secius." 

While this simplicity of character may have sometimes 
given others a temporary advantage over him, and some- 
times, no doubt, led him to lay himself open unguard- 
edly to a keen and wily opponent, yet there was great 
power in this freedom from even the suspicion of guile. 
It inspired men with whom he acted with implicit con- 
fidence in the honesty of his purposes, and in the upright- 
ness of the means to be employed for their attainment. 
(136) 
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No man was afraid of being caught, of being betrayed, of 
being unfairly dealt with, by one so guileless, " Honest 
Bennet Tyler !" exclaims Dr. Brace, after an acquaint- 
ance of fifty-eight years. 

Dr. Tyler was remarkable for his good common sense. 
It can not be said that liis mind was cither telescopic or 
microscopic. He did not soar into regions of bold hypoth- 
esis with Chalmers, nor did be with Edwards dissect o. 
subject before bis mind, so as to see it in all its minute 
dirisions, in its last analysis. His view was the clear, 
natural eight. Ho grasped a subject strongly in its prom- 
inent characteristics and its chief relations. The argu- 
ments wliich persuaded him of the truth of any proposi- 
tion, were not of that subtle nature which only seem 
conclusive while one is presenting them, and alTect only 
muids of a peculiar construction ; they were those which 
are obvious to sound-minded men generally. Arguments 
which convinced him, ho could use to conviuco other 
minds. He dealt with all subjects as tliey appear to the 
mass of the intelligent and honest miuded. His appeals 
were to the common sense and common conscieuce of man. 
Now, it would bo easy to show that there are elements of 
great power in this " spirit of wisdom and of a soimd 
mind." 

This mode of argumentation is the one which furnishes, 
after all, the great basis supports for most that men be- 
lieve strongly and permanently. In practical matters it 
comes to this : If the obvious, common-sense view, takeu 
by a vigorous thinker, can not be sustained, no view cau. 
Dr. Tyler's tract on the " Perseverance of the Saints," is a 
good example of the strong common-sense grasp of hb 
mind. It is in thinkers of this class that men confide. 
They are the " wise men for counsel," whose mature 
views it is seldom safe to disregard. 
12- 
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Often in debate, wlieii others were undecided, and 
seemed to be getting into confusion, and talking tliem- 
Belves into jwrpleiity, a few plain words from Dr. Tyler, 
on the great facts of the case and tlieir obvious bearings, 
would put all right, and it would seem, to most at lea^, 
tliat what should i)o done was very plain. His instruc- 
tions ou pastoral duties were all such as commended 
themselves to the good sense of students ; and their cor- 
rectness has been tested by the experience of many. His 
criticisms of sermons read in the lecture room, though not 
rhetorically acute and analytically minute, were exceeds 
ingly valuable, becausB he never failed in seeing the strong 
or weak points of the discourse, its adaptation, or waut of 
adaptation, to its end. Thus it was on all subjects that 
engaged his attention. He dealt with the pillars and 
landmarks of truth. He held a subject by a firm grasp, 
and wielded an ailment effectively, because ho kept 
before his mind cardinal and acknowledged principles, and 
the obvious and permanent relations of a subject. 

Dr. Tyler possessed wonderful energy. He was earnest, 
and even enthusiastic, in the pursuit of his cherished 
plans. He formed his purposes with cool deliberation; 
but when they were formed, he pursued them with a most 
untiring energy. Lord Bacon says. " Generally it is good 
to commit the beginning of all great actions to Argus 
with his hundred eyes, and the ends to Briareus with his 
hundred hands." Tims it seemed to Dr. Tyler. In the 
formation of his plans he let his "moderation be knoiFil 
unto all men." Hewaseverroady to ask counsel of others, 
and to hear and weigh all objections ; but in the execution 
of what had been determined upon, he did with his might 
what his hands found to do. Between the full conception 
of his plan of purposed action and its aecomplishment, ho 
gave himself and his coadjutors no rest. His unexecuted 
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plan of action was a fire in his bones. He w&s impatient 
of all delay. Ho was eager to put his slioulder lo the 
work, and lie did not tire till it was done — all done. 
Others might begin with zeal as ardent as his, but liis per- 
eevoranco was wonderful. It often astonished men less 
sanguine in their iiopes, and less persistent in their pur- 
poses. Said one who knew him well, " Tyler never gets 
lired." 

It was this trut that brought men to his side as help- 
ers, and which kept them enlisted till the work in hand 
was done. Men love an energetic leader, and they will 
follow one whose word is ever forward. This gives doubts 
no time to weaken action ; it does not allow obstacles to 
array themselves in a phalanx to oppose success. Bacon 
has observed, that " Men of ago object too much, consult 
too long, adventure too little, repent too soon, and seldom 
drive business home to the full period, bnt content them- 
Eelvcs with a mediocrity of success." But it was not so 
with Dr. Tyler ; in his last years liis energy of action was 
unabated, and was exemplified on the morning of the lust 
day of hi.'j life. 

The self-control of Dr. Tyler was as remarkable as hia 
cnei^. He never forgot himself in the heat of excite- 
ment. He was never unmanned by a violent outburst of 
passion. No provoking impertinence of " unreasonable 
men" could throw him off his balance. Whoever else 
might resign the helm of reason to passion, he ruled hia 
spirit. At his funeral, his senior associate in the seminary, 
whose personal and official relations had been to him most 
intimate for twenty-four years, testified tliat he never 
heard from his lips an expression of resentment or un- 
kindness, though he had seen him in circumstances of 
peculiar trial and temptation. Under the severest provo- 
cation his manly and Christian bearing showed how well 
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balanced were all his faculties and powers, and liow strong 1 
was the principle tliat controlled them. His energy was I 
not weakened by erratic and spasmodic action. The loco- I 
motive always moved on the track, and at its gi'catest \ 
speed was under tho government of a vigilant eye and I 
strong arm. 

The hopefulness of Dr. Tyler was also a prominent trait 
of his character : perhaps it should be regarded as tlie 
parent of his energy. Certainly it was one great ca,use of 
it. Men of earnestness and energy are always ho)>efuI. 
lien who accomplish much are those wlio are firmly pep- _ 
Buaded that much can he accomphshed. So natural was it J 
to Dr. Tyler to look upon the " sunny side," that his plai 
sometimes seemed to others impracticable ; yet he carried 
them forward, and soon called others to rejoice with Jiim 
over their successful accomplishment. When he took the 
presidency of Dartmouth College, the funds of the institu- 
tion were low, and he proposed to the faculty to raise a ftind 
of ten thousand dollars in aid of pious indigent students. 
All told him it could not be done. They insisted that 
he could not raise in Hanover more than three hundred 
dollars. With such a reception of the scheme by meu 
who had been long on the ground, and who might reason- 
ably be supposed to know the prospects of success better 
than a stranger, most men would have given up tho plan 
at once. Not so Bonnet Tyler, He wrote a subscription 
paper, put one liundred dollars against his own name, and 
soon had eighteen hundred dollars subscribed in the town 
of Hanover, " It will go," said an old professor, as the 
young president showed liim the paper. It did go, rapid- 
ly too. 

In vacation, he rode over the hills of New Hampsliire, 
and soon filled up the subscription to the full amount. 
He went boldly to men who were known t« bo bitterly 
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opposed to llie college, and, to the astonishment of his 
colleagues, they put their iiamcs to the paper with liberal 
sums. Tliis, it will be remembered, was before tlie com- 
muuity had become accustomed to the raising of large 
funds for eollegcs. It was this hopefulness, even carried 
to hoping against hope, tliat made Dr. Tyler almost sure 
of success, if the object sought were attainable. Tliis 
firm persuasion that the object sought could be secured, 
this steady look upon the bright side, this ignoring of all 
disheartening obstacles, this absolute refusal to be dis- 
couraged, this persistence in the use of all honorable 
means, so long as there was the feeblest ray of Iiopo that 
success would ever be readied, made him just the man 
to lead difficult enterprises, in which he was engaged for 
tho greater part of his life. But for this hopefulness ho 
woidd never have gone to East Windsor Hill. But for 
this lie would have sunk under the discouragements of 
his first year. 

On all questions of Christian benevolence, philanthropy, 
and reform, Dr. Tyler was with his age — with tho judi- 
cious center, rather than with the extreme right or left 
iring. While no crude or fanatical scheme for promoting 
religion, reliering tho unfortunate, or reforming morals, 
ever received from him the least countenance, he never 
stood aloof from those new ways of doing good, which 
commend'ed themselves to his sound judgment and benev- 
olent heart. It was not in his nature to stand neutral on 
public questions. He could not fail to commit himself 
in relation to every thing which pertained to the glory of 
the church and the welfare of the community. His first 
published sermon was on foreign missions. He was 
early in the field doing good service for temperance; 
practising, from the earliest stage of the reformation, total 
abs^Ile^ce from all intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 
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He advcKated the "Maine law" for the suppression of 
tippling lioiises. He Relieved American slavery to be an 
evil and a wrong. He favored all efforts, which he 
deemed in accordance with tlio gospel, for its ameliora- 
tion. He deprecated its extension over free territory, 
and desired and Loped for its final extinction in the land. 
By this happy blending in his character of the conserra- 
tivo and progressive elements, he kept with the living ago 
better than many men of his years, so that he pursued 
his work of " doing good," to the last, with the energy of J 
youth, gnided by the wisdom of experience. 

But there is one sphere of life in which Dr. Tyler re- 1 
markably retained the vigor and prolonged the usefiilnescr i 
of earlier years. As a beloved household guardian, as a 
disinterested counselor of joutli, as a welcome visitor to ' 
children's children, as a genial companion and faithful i 
friend, he had indeed "a green old age." 

No veteran in the ministry ever kept himself in socie^ ! 
bettor ; none was ever more welcomed by all classes ia 
every walk of social life ; none ever there exerted a hap- 
pier influence. In this sphere, where it is so difficult for 
the aged to retain a position, ho might have been described 
as Homer describes the Grecian sage ; — 

'■ Neslot the PyUan oracip, whoso lips 
Diopp«d doqupncc — the hooey not to >wmI ; - 
Two generations past of mortals bom 
He goyemed, now the third." 

The piety of Dr. Tyler was of the Pauline type. Like ' 
Augustine, Calvin, Edwards, and those generally who ' 
have embraced that system of doctrine which exalts God • 
and abases man, he had a deep and abiding conviction of 
his personal sinfulness in the sight of the Holy One. ThiB 
prepared him to lay hold of the atonement of Christ "pith 
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Btrength of faith, and to view the Bovereignty of God with 
the deepest reverence. Such a religious experience gives 
the soul rest. It meets proud and fiippaiit rationalism 
with tlio rebuke of tlie afwstle, "Oman, who ai't tliou 
that rcpliest agaiust God? " 

It prepares the soul to bow in humility before the " One 
Lawgiver." Piety, thus rooted and grounded, might be 
expected to have great uniformity ; to bo governed by 
principle, rather thau by impulse ; to teach the soul de- 
pendence upou the Holy Spirit, contentment with the 
allotments of Providence, and cheerful Eubroission to the 
will of God. At a time of perplexity, Dr. Tyler said to a 
friend, " I am past being greatly troubled. I have com- 
mitted myself to God, and wait the guidance of his hand." 
Such were the prominent characteristics of his piety. 
But while it proclaimed " glory to God iu the highest," 
it did not fail, to breathe forth " good will to men." He 
showed his faith by his works. He believed in active 
efforts for the salvation of men. For this he labored. 
His piety was never wanting in humanity and philanthro- 
py. It " visited the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion." Its " prayers and alms " were not divorced. His 
calm, cvery-day walk by faith, and labors of love, did not 
lead him to distrust revivals of religion. For these ho 
daily prayed. In them ho labored with glowing zeal, for 
long periods, at different times, in his ministry. He was 
ever ready to preach " in season and out of season," when 
the special hifluenees of the Holy Spirit seemed to be 
moving the people to hear and receive the word. Thus, 
while by him the dew of heaven was not undervalued, he 
rejoiced greatly in the copious shower. Many times, dur- 
uig his ministry, did the Lord of the harvest permit him 
to gather sheaves, in those glad seasons when a " hundred 
Md" is garnered. 
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The character of Dr. Tyler's piety could not fail to ba 
Been in those frequent seasons of domestic affliction which 
he was called to pass through, especially during the latter 
part of his life. 

For many years he was at no time long without eartlily 
sorrows, which demanded a frequent application to him- 
self of his instructions to others, on resignation to the will 
of God, as holy, just, and good. Li 1834, his eldest 
daughter, Eliza, tho wife of Dr. Calvin E. Stowe, died at 
Cincinnati. Slie was known far beyond tlie circle of her 
family friends as a niglitingale of song. Then followed 
the sickness of his daughter Catharine, wliich kept her at 
the borders of the grave for four years. Yet she recov- 
ered, was married, and in loss than two short years, her 
husband, Rev. John Goddard, finished his course on earth. 
This was in 1842. 

In 1849 he was called to mourn tho de:ith of his stm 
William, cut down just as he had finished his medical 
studies at New York, In 1853 ho followed to an early 
grave a beloved daughter-in-law, Mary, wife of Rev. John 
Ellery Tyler, and only danghter of lion. Eliphalet Wil- 
liams, of Northampton, Mass. Six months after tius, in 
1854, he received the sad intelligence of the death of a 
Bon-in-law, Philip Grcely, Esq., who died far away from 
home, in the Island of Cuba, where ho had gone on mer- 
cantile business. 

These repeated bereavements, to which must be added 
the death of several very dear grandchildren, often brought 
Dr. Tyler into tlio depths of sorrow. Yet after all this 
experience of life's heavy trials, he was tho same cheer- 
ful, hopeful, tnistful man. Ho never seemed to distrust 
either tho wisdom or tho goodness of his heavenly Father 
toward him or his family. Ou every leaf of prondence, 
as it was turned for his perusal, ho read, " Look not 
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mournfully into the past: it comes not back again. 
Wisely improve the present: it is tliine. Go forth to 
meet the shadowy future witliout fear, and with a mauly 
heart." He heard also the apostle saying, " No man 
should be moved by these afflictions ; for yourselves know 
that wo are appointed thereunto." Yea, he heard a voice 
of sweeter and more sympathetic tones cheering him to 
calm resignation by these words : " The cup which my 
Father hatli given me, shall I not drink it ? " 

Tlie writer would not, by any thing he shall say, give to 
his readers the impression that the subject of this Memoir 
was iree from human weaknesses and imperfections ; but 
liis faults certainly were not of a prominent character, 
Buch as attract attention, and make an impression u]x>n 
the community ; while as a Christian man, in the various 
relations of life. Dr. Tyler had many and great excel- 
lences, which could not escape the notice of any personal 
acquaintance. As a husband, father, neighbor, and friend, 
it is believed he had few sujreriors. /All who had the' 
pleasure of his acquaintance will agree that he was a 
Christian gentleman in the best sense of these expressiTC 
words. He was uniformly courteous, affable, genial. He 
put a stranger entirely at his case at once. No one cotild 
meet him, for the first time, without a most happy feeling 
of safety in his presence. From his open countenance 
beamed forth " love without dissimulation." No one 
who ever met him at his door could suspect, for a mo- 
ment, tlie cordiality of his welcome. None could doubt 
his readiness to sei-vo him, even at the expense of ^reat 
personal inconvenience. He could bear with the infirmi- 
ties of others. His judgments were exceedingly charita- 
ble. He could " condescend to men of low estate," No 
servant ever sufiFcrcd from his unkind word. His family 
felt no uncomfortable restraint in his presence. None 
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around his o^n hoard feared to dissent from his views on 
any subject. Ho never seemed suspicious, or envious, or 
censorious. lie vas agreeable company for the aged, 
}iis cot^mporaries. In his presence the frosts of winter 
melted. At liis amusing stories, an inexhaustible fimd of 
which were ever at command, the wrinkles of age were 
smoothed ; at his hearty laugh sadness took wing. Nor 
was he a pleasant companion for the aged only ; childrea 
and youth loved to be around him. " Grandfather " 
never disturbed their innocent playa. Tliere came from 
him no look to chill the warm current of their summer 
life. He so entered into their plans and mingled his 
sympathies with theirs, that cliildren always bade him a 
cordial welcome to their circles, and never wished him to 
, cut short his visits or his remarks. 

During tlio last years of his life, as, cane in hand, he 
walked every day leisurely up tlie street, one could not 
hut be reminded of Goldsmitli's good pastor. 

"We are inclined to dwell longer upou these traits of 
Dr. Tyler as a Christian man, becauao it is believed that 
many, who have not had the privilege of his acquaintance, 
have formed a very erroneous estimate of his character, 
and one wliich is entirely unworthy of liim. It is often, 
perhaps generally, supposed by the community, that con- 
troversial writers on theology are " men of war," of a 
belligerent and bitter spirit — men to be feared rathM- 
than loved. Many can not see how a man can write 
against the religious opinions of another without indul- 
ging the evil passions of envy and hatred. Controveraal 
writers certauily have not the reputation of being amiable 
men. AVlien they " contend earnestly for the faith," they 
are regarded as brandishing their weapons and piercing 
their opponents from selfish motives. This opinion might 
be shown to do great injustice to theological writers gen- 
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eTslly : in tlie case of Dr. Tyler it is very far from being 
true. He was the furthest possible from a harsh, belli- 
gerent, aud bitter spirit. He Imd a warm, kind, and lov- 
ing heart. Students who came to the semuiary with their 
prejudices aroused against him, expecting to meet a stern 
man, whose meat was the driest bones of dogmatics, have 
found their first lesson to be Uic correcting of tlieir views 
r^pecting their teaclicr. Many have been astonistied to 
find the man so different from what they expected. The 
same is true when he went abroad to preach occasionally. 
Some, who have gone to church expecting that he would 
" hew Agag in pieces before the Lord," liavc been most 
happily disappointed in heariug a plain, solenm, and im- 
pressive sermon on the claims of Christ, the sinner's duty, 
or tlie Cliristian's privileges. Thougli he felt constrained, 
in the course of his ministry, to write and publish much in 
defense of truth which he regarded of vital importance 
to the purity and prosperity of the church, candid judges, 
who know the facts in the case, can never be made to 
believe that he wrote to head a party, to humble a rival, 
or to gratify a contentious spirit. He could say, " I be- 
lieved; therefore have I spoken." And surely no man 
ever wrote so much on controversial theology in a man- 
ner less exceptional, or in a spirit more Cliristian. His 
controversial writings did not make him misanthropic, did 
not chill the warm current of his affections. Tlirough 
his whole life ho moved among men with all the kindlier 
human and Christian sympathies alive in his soul, Notr 
withstanding the position which he occupied for many 
years before the public, he was a peace-maker, and his 
kind offices were oftfln sought in adjusting differences in 
churches and parishes, and between individuals. His 
patience, his coo) judgnient, his strong sense of right, his 
acknowledged honesty of purpose, and his known willing- 
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ness to act for the good of others, peculiarly qualified him 
for this difficult work. 

The hospitality of Dr. Tyler was boundless. For more 
than half a century he kept open house, wliich was always 
large enough for all who came, because his large heart 
first received tlie guests. His early friends, his former 
parishioners, the patrons and alumni of the seminary, 
all loved to visit at his house ; and lie loved to have 
them there, and to make them happy. There, too, the 
stranger found a home. At East Windsor Hill the hotel 
accommodations were always limited ; hence the presi- 
dent of the seminary had ample opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of hospitality. With what untiring assiduity he 
abounded in this virtue for twen^-four years, hundreds 



Dr. Tyler was ever mindful of the claims of Christian 
benevolence. By the practice of that wise economy, 
whicli, discarding parsimony, makes frugality a daily duty, 
he always had sometliing to give to every good cause. 
The numerous subscription papers which he wrote were 
headed by his ovm name, to which was often affixed a 
sum beyond his means, and larger than others would 
think it his duty to give. It was his favorite plan for 
raising funds to begin with a liberal subscription from 
himself, Tliough he received nothing from others by 
bequest after he loft, college, his wants, in the decline of 
life, were amply provided for from his own resources. 
His life illustrates the truths of Scripture — " There U 
that Bcattcreth and yet increaseth ; " " He which soweth 
bountifully shall reap also bountifully." His benevolence 
did not show itself merely by giving money to the various 
objects of Christian charity. He was always ready to 
deny himself in every way for the good of others. It 
mattered very Rttlo how slight a claim any one might 
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have upon his time and efforts ; he was ready to serve 
him. He seemed most happy in making others happy. 
Dr. Tyler was one of " nature's noblemen," was the 
remark of a former student of his, now a college pro- 
fessor. Such indeed he was. Many who have met him 
daily for years, who have kno^vn him as a relative, a 
friend, a teacher, or a pastor, will not hesitate to say, — 

« His life was gentle, and the elements 
80 mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, Behold a man" 

13* 
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THE ORIGINAL CHARACTER OF MAN.' 



It is maintained by somo that Adam, immediately after 
bis creation, possessed no moral character. Thus Dr. 
John Taylor says, " Adam must exist, he must be cre- 
ated, yea, lie must exercise thought and reflection, before 
he was righteous." 

" With respect to tlus," says Edwards, " I would ob- 
serve that it consists in a notion of virtue quite incon- 
sistent with the nature of tilings and the common notions 
of mankind. It is agreeable to the sense of the minds of 
men in all nations and ages, not only that the fruit or 
effect of a good choice is virtuous, but the good choice 
itself from which the effect proceeds ; yea, and not only 
BO, but also the antecedent good disposition, temper, or 
affection, from whence proceeds tliat good choice, is vir- 
tuous. This is the general notion, not that principles 
derive their goodness from actions, hut that actions de- 
rive their goodness from tlie principles whence they pro- 
ceed ; and so that the act of choosing that which is good 



' The aubiUmce of tliis lectttrc was published in 1819, in the PanapliW. 
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is no further virtuous than it proceeds from a good prin- 
ciple or virtuous disposition of miud, which supposes 
that a virtuous disposition of mind may be before a vi]> 
tuous act of choice, and that therefore it is not necessary , 
that there should first bo thought, refiection, or choice, 
before there can bo any rirtuous disposition." 

He says also, " Human nature must be created with 
some dispositions — a disposition to reUsh some things as 
good and amiable, and to be averse to otticr tilings as 
odious and disagreeable. Otherwise it would be witliout 
any such thing as inclination or will. It must be per- 
fectly indifferent, without preference, witliout choice or 
aversion toward any thing as agreeable or disagreeable. 
But if it had any concrcated dispositions at all, they must 
be either right or wrong, eitlier agreeable or disagreeable 
to the nature of tlmigs. If man had, at first, the highest 
relish of those things tliat are most excellent and beauti- 
ful, a disposition to have the quickest and highest delight 
in those things that were most worthy of it, then his 
dispositions were morally right and amiable, and never 
can be decent and excellent in a higher sense. But if 
he had a disposition to love most tiiose things tliat were 
inferior and less worthy, then his dispositions were i 
vicious, and it is evident there can be no medium be- 
tween these." ^ 

Tlie view presented in these extracts is certainly plaurf- 
ble, if not convincing to every mind. 

That Adam was created a moral agent, probably will 
not be denied by any one. He must, of course, have 
been created with all those faculties which are essential 
to moral agency. He must have possessed understand- 
ing, conscience, will, and heart, or affections. If he had 
been destitute of any of these, he could not have been a 
moral agent. But if lie had a heart, or disposition, the 
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objects presented to his view must have awakened feel- 
ings of some sort in his mind. He must have liked or 
disliked, loved or hated tlicm. This is essential to tlie 
nature of man. He does not view objects with indiffcr- 
enoe. A heart, or disposition, is as essential a part of the , 
human soul as the intellect or will. When the character 
of God was presented to the view of Adam, it must have 
awakened in his mind feelings of delight or aversion. 
He could not Iiavo viewed it with indifTerence. But if 
ho loved God, ho was holy. If he hated him, he was 
sinful. 

Again : That Adam was innocent, that is, free from 
sin, is iisnally admitted. But, to use again the language 
of Edwards, " In a moral agent, subject to moral obliga- 
tions, it is the same thing to be perfectly innocent as to 
be perfectly righteous. It must be the same, because 
there can no more be any medium between right and 
wrong in a moral sense, than there can be a medium be- 
tween straight and crooked in a natural sense. Adam 
was brought into existence capable of acting immediately 
as a moral agent ; and therefore ho was immediately 
under a rule of right action. He was obliged as soon as 
he existed to act right. And if he was obliged to act 
right as soon as he existed, he was obliged even tlicn to 
be inclined to act right." 

And if he was inclined to act right, he had a right 
inclination, and must, of course, have possessed a right 
moral character. And if ho was not inclined to act 
right, he was inclined to act wrong ; and that was a 
wrong inclination, indicative of a wrong moral character. 
There can be no medium. There can be no such thing 
as neutrality in a moral agent. " He that is not with 
me," said Christ, " is against me." 

Supposing that Adam possessed no moral character 
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immediately afler his creation, what Bort of a being must 
he have been ? How did he look upon the objects present- 
ed to his view ? Wlicn he contcmplatfid the character of 
God, what effect did it produce on his mind ? No effect 
at all. It did not awaken a single emotion. Be contem- 
plated tho divine charaetcr, and every otlier object, with 
as perfect indiSerence as if he liad been a stock or a stone. 
It must have been so, if he had no moral character ; for 
if the contemplation of these objects awakened any feel- 
ings, they must have been right or wrong. To suppose, 
therefore, that Adam was destitute of moral character is 
to suppose tliat be was destitute of a heart, or disposition. 
But if Adam was created without a heart, or disposition, 
he lacked one of the essential elements of a human soul. 
If such was the condition of Adam at his creation, I 
would inquire how it was possible that he ever should 
have acquired a moral character. What could he have 
done to acquire it ? Dr. John Taylor says, *' Adam must 
exist, ho must be created, yea, he must exercise thoughts 
and reflection, before he was righteous." Suppose he 
had existed in tho state supposed, and exercised thought 
and reflection, what would have been the result ? If he 
was destitute of a moral disposition, and contemplated 
every object with indifference, what effect coiild his 
thoughts and reflections have produced upon his con- 
duct ? How could he even have formed a single purpose ! 
Every purpose is prompted by some motive, tliat is, by 
some feeling of the mind. We form purposes to accom- 
plish something which the mind views as desirable. But 
a mind in a state of indifference (if wo can conceive of a 
mind in such a state) must view notliiug as desirable. It 
can have no desires. It can love nothing. It can hate 
nothing. It can desire nottiing. To suppose a mind 
thus constituted is to suppose a mind utterly incapable of 
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prefereiice, or choice, and consequently utterly incapable 
of moral action. Had the mind of Adam been thus con- 
stituted, it would have tjcea as impossible for him to ac- 
quire a moral character, as it is now for a brute, or a 
stuck, or a stone. 

If any one should say, man must choose to be holy 
before he is lioly, therefore Adam could not have been 
created holy, — to such a one I would put the inquiry, Of 
what do you suppose moral character to be predicated? 
Of acts of the will, or of the motives which prompt them ? 
If you say moral character is predicated of acts of the will, 
I would inquire wliat is tlie character of that volition by 
whicli a man first chooses to bo holy. Is it a holy choice, 
or a sinful choice ? or does it possess no moral character ? 
Tliat is, when a man chooses to bo holy, docs lie do right 
or wrong, or neither ? If moral character is predicated of 
acts of the will, this act must be either right or wrong. 
That it is wrong, will not be pretended. But if it is a 
holy act, how can it be true that a mau must choose to 
be holy before he is holy? 

If you say moral character is predicated of the affec- 
tions which constitute the motives by which our volitions 
are. prompted, I would ask, What is the character of the 
motive by which a mau is influenced when he first chooses 
to be holy ? Wliy did Adam choose to 1ie holy ? Did he 
make such a choice before be perceived the escellency of 
holiness, and viewed it with delight? What could have 
induced him to choose to be holy, if ho had no relish for 
holiness t But love to holiness is a holy feeling. So far, 
therefore, is it from being true, that a man roust choose 
to be holy before he can be holy ; he must be holy in order 
to make such a choice. 

If it should be said, created holiness is no hoUnesa, I 
Tould ask, What are we to understand by this prayer of 
14 
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the Psalmist, " Create in me a clean heart, God " ? la 
not a clean heart a holy heart ? And if God made Adam 
with a clean licart, did he not make him with a holy 
heart ? Ajid what greater difficulty is there in supposing 
Adam to have been created with a holy heart, than tliere 
is in BUpposiug him to have been created with a sinful 
heart, or with no heart at all ? When Adam was created, 
he must have been in a state to love that which is good 
or that which is evil, or ho must have been entirely indif- 
ferent ; which is the same as to say that he must have 
been created without any disposition or heart at all. And 
if lie was thus created, liow came ho ever to possess a dis- 
position 1 Did ho create it himself? Did lie by thought 
and reflection acquire the power to love and hate ? Did 
he, while in a state of perfect indiflferencc, put himself 
out of tliis state of indifieronce, and begin to take an 
iuterest in the objects around him ? — to like some and 
dislike others, and to exercise preference and choice I 
But wliat could induce him, while in tliis state of indiSer- 
ence, thus to act ? Was it au act of self-determination, 
prompted by no motive, no feeling, no desiro, and por^ 
formed with no design ? Is this the way in which man 
first acquired a moral character ? 

But it has been said, that when man was created he 
was endued with a principle of self-love, and that " this 
self-love, or desire of happiness, is the primary cause or 
reason of all acts of preference or choice which fix su- 
premely on any object. In every moral being, who forme 
a moral character, there must be a first moral act of pref- 
erence or choice. This must respect some one. object — 
God or Mammon, as the chief good, or as an object of 
supreme affection. Now, whence comes such a choice or 
preference ? Not from a previous choice or preference of 
the same object, for we speak of the first choice of the 
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object. The answer which human consciousness gives is, ' 
that tho being constituted with a capacity for happiness 
desires to be happy, and knowing that he is capable of 
deriving iiappincss from different objects, considers from 
wliich the greatest happiness may be derived ; and as in 
this respect he judges, or estimates their rektire value, so 
he cliooses or prefers tiie one or the other as his chief good." 

According to. this theory, the way that Adam acquired 
a moral character was tliis. Finding, by thought and re- 
flection, that ho was capable of deriving happiness from 
different objects, he took into consideration the question, 
ill what way he should be likely to obtain tlie greatest 
amount of happiness, whether in the service of his Maker, 
or in tho service of sin. After mature deliberation, he 
came to the conclusion that ho should bo more happy in 
obeyiug tlian in disobeying liis Maker, and therefore deter- 
mined to obey him. How long it was before Adam came 
to this deliberate purpose, I know not that any one has 
undertaken to tell. 

This theory labors under serious difficulties. 

1. How could Adam know that he was capable of de- ' 
riving happiness from different objects, unless he possessed 
a TOlisli for these objects ? Objects which afford happiness 
to the mind are objects which are eohtcmplated with de- 
light. If, then, Adam found himself capable of deriving 
happiness from the service and enjoyment of God, it must 
have been by finding tliat he delighted in the character of 
God, and felt that it would bo a privilege to serve htm. 
But if such was the state of Adam's heart, he already 
possessed a moral character. He was holy. So on the 
other hand, if Adam found himself capable of deriving 
happiness from sinful pursuits, it must liave been from 
Suding that he had a relish for such pursuits. But if this 
had bceu true, he would have possessed a siuful heart. 
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The fundomental principle of this theory, therefore, is 
false. It supposes tliat a man may know that he is capa^ 
ble of doriviug happiness from objects in which he takes 
no delight, or else that delight in holy objects is no evi- 
deiicc of a. holy heart. 

2. Adam, immediately after his creation, was placed on 
trial. God's commands were laid upon him. What be- 
came of the obligation imposed by these commands, wtiile 
ho was considering in what way the liighest happiness 
might be obtahiedV AVas ho under no obligation to obej 
his Maker till lie had settled the question, whether naoro 
happiness was to be derived from obedience than from dis- 
obedience ? 

3. If Adam had come to tlic conclusion that he shoiUd 
be more happy in disobeying than in obeying his Maker, 
and had consequently formed a sinful character, to wliat 
would that sinful character have been owing ? To a mis- 
take in judgment — nottoaiiyporverscnessof heait; for, 
according to this tlieory, the person who forms a sinful 
character, and the one who forms a holy character, are 
both influenced by the same internal motive ; and that 
is, a supreme regard to their own happiness. The one 
has no moro regard for holiness on its own account, or for 
the glory of God, than the other. Their own personal 
happiness is the ultimate end of both. The only difler- 
ence is, they judge differently as to the best means of 
obtaining it. And is this the radical distinction between 
holiness and sin ? Is this the only difference between 
saints and sinners, — between angels and devils, — that 
tliey have judged differently as to the best method of 
securing their highest happiness? 

4. If Adam had acquired a moral character, in the way 
supposed by this tlieory, it must have becu a sinful char- 
acter — a character of supreme sel&shness. What is self- 
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ishness but a supreme regard to one's own happiness ? 
If Adam decided to obey God for no other reason than to 
secure his highest happiness, he was as completely selfish 
as he would have been if he had decided to disobey from ■• 
the same motive, Whatever a man's conduct may be, if 
he is actuated by no higher motive than self-love, he is a 
Einful being. According to this theory, therefore, Adam 
must have commenced his moral existence iu sin. But 
this no one believes. 

But what do the Scriptures teach in regard to the origi- 
nal character of man ? 

In Gen. i. 27, we read, " So God created man in his 
own image ; iu the image of God created he him." What 
is the meaning of this language? In other words, what 
is that image of God in which man was created? Those 
who maintain that Adam did not possess a moral charac- 
ter at his creation, deny, of course, that ho was created 
in the moral imago of God ; for that would imply that he 
was created holy. They maintain, therefore, that he was 
created only in the natural image of God. " That image," 
says one, " consists in those exalted powers and faculties 
of the soul which make iis capable of moral action. It 
consists in reason, understanding, affections, and will, hy 
which we can distinguish between right and wrong, and 
can choose the one and refuse the other. The soul, with 
all its intellectual and moral powers, and its capability of 
endless duration, is the image of God in man. It is the 
soul, asido from all its exercises and actions, whether bad 
or good. It is the soul itself, distinct from all its acts, 
which constitutes the image of the Deity, in which all' 
men were created." 

If this is all which is meant by the image of God in 
which man was created, then Adam did not lose that im- 
age by the fall. Accordingly, the writer just quoted eaya^ 
14- K 
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"As this image of God coneiGts in the intellectual and 
moral powers of the soul, it is evident tliat Adam pos- 
sessed that image after his transgression, as well as before. 
So it is witli his posterity. We have, in the same sense 
that Adam had, the image of God." He miglit have 
added, that all the apostate angels are now in the image 
of God, as much as they were before their apostasy. 

That the image of God, in which man was created, 
included all that is stated above, is undoubtedly tnic. 
Man was created with an immortal soul, endowed with 
intellectual and moral powers. But that tliis is not all 
that is meant by the image of God. is evident from the 
manner in which this language is used in the New 
Testament. 

Tlie apostle says, (Eph. iv. 22-24,) " That ye put off, 
concerning the former conversation, the old man, wliich is 
corrupt, according to the deceitful lusts ; and be renewed 
in the spirit of your mind ; and that ye put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and 
true holiness." The phrase after God evidently means 
" after the image of God." It is thus expressed in the 
following parallel passage, (Col. iii. 9, 10 ;) " Lie not one 
to another, seeing that ye have put off the old man with 
his deeds, and have put on tlie new man which is renewed 
in knowledge, after tlie image of Him that created him." 
"We are here taught tliat the regenerate man is renewed 
after the image of God ; which implies that man by the 
fall lost that image, and that it is restored in regenera- 
■Uon. We are also hero taught, that the image of God, 
in which the Christian is renewed, consists in knowledge, 
righteousness, and true holiness. When saints arc said 
to be renewed in knowledge, the word knowledge is used 
to denote spiritual knowledge, or that divine illuminatioQ 
which is peculiar to the sanctified. '^ This is life eternal, to 
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know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Clmst,'vrliom thou 
hast seut." "The kiiowledge of God," as one observes, 
" spiritual iinderstaudiug, the knowledge of the holy, are 
phrases which distinguish those who are born of the 
Spirit, from the natural man, who receiveth not tlie things 
of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them, for they 
are spiritually discerned," By the image of God, there- 
fore, in whicli the Christian is renewed, we are to under^ 
stand his moral image. 

Again : It is written, (2 Cor. iii. 18,) " But we all, with 
open face, beholding as in a glass the glory of tlie Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, even 
as by the Spirit of the Lord." 

Kom. viii. 29 : " For whom ho did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son." 

These passages clearly teach that apostate man is not 
ia the image of God until he is renewed by the power of 
the Holy Ghost ; whereas, if tlio image of God, in which 
man was created, consisted only in the possession of an 
immortal soul, with its intellectual and moral powers, 
without any reference to moral character, then man has 
never lost that Image, and it is not restored in I'egenerar 
lion. The unrenewed man, no less tlian the saint, pos- 
sesses the divine image. 

Tliere are some texts, however, wliich liave been adduced 
to show that all men, of whatever character, do now possess 
the image of God. The first is, (James iii. 9,) " There- 
with bless we God, and therewith curse wo men, which are 
made after tlie similitude of God." This text is inters 
preted to teach tliat men are now made in the image of 
God. But the text, more literally translated, would read, 
" who were made after the similitude of God." The apos- 
tle, doubtless, refers to the original creation of man. 

Another text which has been much inMsted on is, (Gea. 
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ix. 6,) " Whoso sheddetli man's Ijlood, by man shall his 
blood bo shed ; for in the image of God made he mau." 
But what does this text teach ? 

It teaches the same that is taught in Gen. i. 27 — that 
God created mau in his owu image. It is ouly a repeti- 
tion of the same assertion. But it has l>eeu said, " This 
law was coramunicatod to Noah after the deluge. If men 
did not then, at that time, possess tlie image of God, the 
reason did not at that tUue exist for the law." But the 
reason assigned for the law is not that mau now possesses 
the image of God. Tlie reference is to the original crea- 
tion, just as, in the law of the Sabbatli, the reason assigned 
is, that God rested on the seventh day. 

There is one other text which has been thought to be 
Tery decisive, (1 Cor. si. 7 ;) " But I would liave you know 
that the head of every man is Clirist, and that the bead of 
the woman is the man. For a man indeed ought not to 
cover his head, forasmuch as he is the imago and glory 
of God, but the woman is the glory of the man." 

"If the image of God, here," says one, "moans only 
that man has a soul with intellectual and moral powers, 
the text proves that women liave no souls." Whatever 
may be the meaning of this language, it is evidently in- 
tended to mark the distinction between the sexes. Maa 
is the image and glory of God, hut the woman is tlie 
glory of the man. It may refer to the authority given to 
man, or it may refer to the original creation of man in 
the image of God, before tlie existence of the woman. 
But whatever may be tlie meaning of this particular pas- 
sage, it does not militate against tlie idea, that the image 
in which man was created did consist pruicipally in 
holiness. 

Again: Itiswritten,(Eccl. vii. 29,)" Lo, tliis only have 
I found, that God made man upright ; but they have 
Bought out many inventions," 
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In reference to this passage, it has been said that the 
word man signifies mankind in general. This is infeired 
from the fact that tlie pronoun Iket/ is used in the last 
clause of the verse. Hence tlio inference is drawn that 
the text does not refer to the creation of Adam, but to 
the creation of all the individuals of the human race. 
But this inference is not warranted. Suppose the word 
man is used in the sense of mankind, to denote the spe- 
cies. " Would it be an improper or unintelligible way of 
Bjjcaking," says Edwards, *' to say that when God first 
made mankind, he placed them in a pleasant paradise, 
(meaning their first parents,) but now they live in the 
midst of briers and thorns. And 'tis certain that to 
Gpeak of God's making mankind in such a meaning, viz., 
his giving the species an existence in their first parents, 
at the creation of the world, is agreeable to the Scripture 
use of such an expression." He then quotes a number 
of passages in which the creation of man is referred to in 
this sense. But if God made man upright, he was cre- 
ated holy; for that vpright means moral rectitude, is 
evident from the manner in which the term is elsewhere 
used in the tM;riptures. Tlio original word, Edwards in- 
forms us, as applied to moral agents, is used in the Scrip- 
tures one bimdred and ten times, and one hundred of 
them, "without all. dispute, signify virtue, or moral 
rectitude." 

We are, therefore, warranted by the Scriptures to adopt 
the language of the Assembly of Divines, " God created 
man in his own image, after liis own likeness, in knowl- 
edge, righteousness, and true holiness, with dominion 
over the creatures." 



II. 



THE CONDITION OF MAN BEFORE THE FALL, THE COV- 
ENANT UNDER WHICH HE WAS PLACED, AND THE 
CONDITIONS OF THAT COVENANT. 



Man at his creation, being perfectly holy, was perfectly 
happy ill the enjoyment of liis Maker. He contsmpUted 
the character of God ■witli delight, rejoiced in his sUr 
premacy, and esteemed it a pri\-ilegc to obey liis coror 
mauds. He was placed in a beautiful paradise, sur^ 
rounded by every tiling which was necessary to promote 
in tlio highest degree his comfort. He knew not what 
it was to suffer from hunger or thirst, from heat or cold. 
He was a stranger to pain, either of body or of mind. AH 
his senses were iijet« of pleasure, and every object of 
contemplation ministered to his enjoyment. He had not 
a want which was not supplied. Ho was perfectly con- 
tented with his circumstances, and was as happy as hia 
capacity would admit. Such was the condition of man 
in his state of innocence. But, alas, of how short con- 
tinuanco, and followed by how melancholy a fall ! 

Bnt what providential arrangement did God enter into 
with man before the fall ? It is said in the Assembly's Cat- 
echism, " Wlien God liad created man, he entered into a 
covenant of life with him, upon condition of perfect obe- 
dience, forbidding him to eat of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil upon the pain of death." 

By tliis we are to understand that man was placed in a . 
state of trial. He was created a mora! agent, capable of 
obeying or disobeying his Maker. The law under which 
U66) 
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he was placed was the moral law — that perfect and un- 
chaugcable rule of right and wrong which is binding on 
all rational creatures. This law was written on his heart, 
and to obey it was as natural to him as to breathe. 

" The law under which ho was placed," as Dr. Dwight 
observes, " is called iii the Scriptures the first or old cov- 
enant, and is commoulj called the covenant of works, in 
distinction from the new or second covenant, which is de- 
nominated tlio covenant of grace. A covenant of works 
is no otlier than a law requiring obedience, and prohibitr 
ing disobedience ; promisbg a reward to the former, and 
threatening punishment to tlio latter. It has, in tliis 
case, the name of a covenant rather than tliat of a law, 
(although it has all the nature and sanction of a law,) 
because God was pleased to communicate his will to man 
in the form of a covenant — a mode gentle, and highly 
expressive of the divine benignity." ' 

A covenant of works, however, in my view, includes 
Bomcthing more tlian simple law. A covenant imphes 
two parties, and mutual engagements between them. In 
the case of Adam we are to suppose that ho approved of 
the law which God gave him, and engaged to obey it; 
and God, on liis part, promised him a reward on condition 
of obedience. This gave to the transaction the form of a 
covenant. 

Obedience to simple law entitles the subject of a moral 
government to impunity, and nothing more ; but a cov- 
enant gives a person a title, upon complying with the 
conditions, to all those blessings which are promised in it. 
Simple law contains no promises. It implies, indeed, that 
the obedient shall not suffer, but shall be dealt with equi- 
tably. A title to any thing beyond this must be a cov- 
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enaoted title. Had Adam remained obedient, he would^V 
have had a title to eternal life, because God had promised 'j 
it to liim on that condition, and not because ho could | 
have claimed it irrespective of tlic divine promise. 

The law under which Adam was placed, as I have al- 
ready observed, was the moral law ; tlie same law that is 
huidiug upon tlie angels and upon all God's accountable 
creatures. Li Uie short account which Mot^es lias gi 
of the state of man before the fall, he merely meutiona ' j 
the positive precept, or prohibition, which relates to the , 
tree of knowledge of good and evil. But we are not to i 
suppose that this comprised llic whole duty of man ; nor 
are wc to suppose tliat the consequences would not have i 
becu the same to Adam aud his posterity had he violated 
any other divine command as they actually were on his 1 
eating the forbidden Q-uit. There may have beeu other ^ 
positive precepts and prohibitions, which are uot men- - 
tioncd by Moses. This is particularly mentioned Iwcause ( 
it was by disobedience to this that man fell, and because j 
tills was doubtless intended by God to be a special test of 1 
man's obedience. Why this prohibition was given we do * 
not know, Tlie reason is not revealed. 

" We can not justly infer," says Hopkins, " from this 
prohibition or conunand only being mentioned, that man * 
was not prohibited the violation of the moral law, 
every instance, upon the same penalty ; or that there were 
no other positive commands given to him, guarded with 
an equally severe threatening in case of disobedience ; <» 
that this prohibition wi^ tlie only test of obedience ; » ' 
that, if he had violated any other command, it would not ' 
have been attended with equally fatal consequences. 
Had he sinned by transgressing any other positive com^ 
mand, which we know nothing of now, that, ui this case, 
would have been as particularly mentioned, with the same 
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penalty tbat this now is, aiid we should have heard nothing 
of this, in a history so concise as that which Moses was 
inspired to give, in which not a word is mentioned which 
was not necessary in order to understand the important 
story ; leaving many things implied in the history, to be 
investigated or inferred from what is written, or to be 
further opened or explained in somo future revelation." 

The condition of the covenant waa perfect obedience — 
that is, obedience to every divine command. On no other 
condition could man, under a legal dispensation, bo justi- 
fied, or secure to himself the promised reward. 

The covenant of works is distinguished from the cov- 
enant of grace in Uic following respects : — 

1. Tlie covenant of works was made with man in inno- 
cence. The covenant of grace is made with man as a 
sinner. The very meaning of grace is favor to the guilty. 
Those who are the objects of grace, therefore, must bo 
einuers. 

2. In the covenant of works there was no Mediator. 
In the covenant of grace there is a Mediator. It is only 
through a Mediator that a holy God can treat with sinful 
creatures, 

3. In the covenant of works, tlio condition of perfect 
obedience was to be performed by man himself in order 
to obtain justification. In the covenant of grace, the sin- 
ner is received to favor on account of tlio righteousness of 
Clirist imputed to him, and received by faith alone. 

Man, at his creation, was placed in a state of trial. 
The covenant between him and his Maker promised him 
life on condition of perfect obedience ; and although his 
obedience was enjoined upon him as a perpetual and never- 
ending duty, yet, doubtless, there was a limited period of 
probation, at the end of which, if he had remained obedi- 
ent, he would have been confirmed in a state of holiness, 
15 
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and been made sure of the promisee! reward. Tliis ii ■ 
evident from the fact that " when any thing is performed 
as a condition of obtaining a subsequent blessing, it is 
Bupposed that this blessing is not to be conferred till the 
conditioQ is performed." Had the reward, tlicrefore, 
been promised to Adam only on condition of endless obe- 
dience, tlie time would never have come, had he remained 
obedient, whoa ho could have been sure of the promised 
reward, because he never could have ftilly complied witii 
the condition. The probation of Adam, therefore, was, 
doubtless, limited. How much it was limited, the Scrip- 
tures do not inform us. The ])robability is, that it was 
not of long duration. If Adam was the federal head of 
his posterity, and if the covenant which God made with 
him included his posterity, as I shall attempt to sliow 
hereafter, it seems probable that his probation was to close 
before he had a posterity ; for if ho had had children 
wliilo ho remained obedient, they would have been holy, 
possessing his moral image. If afterward ho had aposta- 
tized, it is impossible to see how all his postority could 
have been afiFeoted by liis fall. If any of the children of 
Adam had been holy, and boon confirmed in holiness, 
they would have obtained tlio blessing promised in the 
covenant, whether Adam had performed the condition on 
wliicli it was promised or not. If they had not been con- 
firmed, they might have fallen, if Adam had romaiued 
obedient. In that case, his obedience would not have 
secured the obedience of all his posterity, and he could 
not have been their federal head. 

That man's probation was intended to be of short durfr- 
tjon, has been mferred from what is said of the tree of 
life. After Adam apostatized, he was driven from the 
garden, and this reason was assigned — " lest he put forth 
his hand and take of the tree of life, and eat and live for- 
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fiver." It has been supposed tliat tlie fruit of the troo of 
life was by God's appointmeut a sacramental sign and seal 
of tlie covenant, and that had Adam remained obedient 
to the close of his probation, he would have eaten of tlie 
tree of life and been confirmed in holiness. As no pro- 
hibition was given to Adam against eating of the tree of 
life, it has been supposed that tliere was at that time no 
fruit on tliat tree, or that the fruit was not ripe, and tliat 
man's probation was intended to close when there tihould 
be fruit on that tree in a condition to be eaten ; and tliat 
had Adam remained obedient unto tliat time, he woiUd 
have eaten and been confirmed. 

I mention this as an hypothesis which may bo true, but 
of which there is no positive proof. 

But whatover may have been the length of man's pro- 
bation, he WOE furnished witli infinite inducements to per- 
severe in holiness, and placed in the most advantageous 
circumstances to insure such a result. Interests of in- 
conceivable magnitude were at stake — not only liis own 
eternal well-being, but tliat of iLii>)orn millions. It is 
impossible to conceive of any consideration which could 
have presented a more weighty motive to the mind of 
Adam. And in what more advantageous circmn^tances 
could he have been placed ? He was perfectly holy. 
The character of God was an object of supremo com- 
placency. He delighted in the law of the Lord after the 
inward man. None of God's commandments were griev- 
ous. He esteemed it not only a duty, but a privilege, to 
obey tliem. His heart was as free from any unholy lust 
and passion as that of a seraph. He had no propensity 
to evil ; no hankering after sinful indulgence ; no law in 
his members warruig against tlic law of his mind, and 
leading him into captivity to the law of sin in his mem- 
bers; no flesh to lust against the spirit; no old maji 
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wliicli needed to bo cnicificd ; no body of deatti mider 
which to groan. And while such was the state of hie 
heart, his outward circumstances were equally favorable. 
"His habitation," as one observes, "was delightful, and 
only delightful. Plenty, ease, and peace, fragrance, 
beauty, and joy, sprang up spontaneously around liim, 
and accompanied him whitliersoever he went. He wae 
lord and proprietor of a world, and that world was an 
Eden — a paradise of improvement and pleasure. His 
employments were all innocent, virtuous, and delightful," 

When we contemplate the circumstances in which Adam 
was placed during his trial, we are forcibly struck with 
the goodness of God, and the unreasonableness and in- 
finite criminality of the apostasy. 

But let us consider the blessing promised, and the 
curse threatened, in the covenant under which man waa 
placed. " When God had created mau, he entered into a 
covenant of life with him, upon condition of perfect 
obedience, forbidding him to eat of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil upon the pain of death." It was 
a covenant of life ; that is, the blessing promised on con- 
dition of perfect obedience waa life. And what was the 
life which was promised ? Not merely the continuance 
of natural life, but an eternal state of blessedness in tlie 
enjoyment of God. This is evident from the manner in 
which this term is used in other parts of Scripture. It . 
is sometimes used to denote natural life ; sometimes to 
denote spiritual life, or holiness, as when it is said, " To 
be spiritually minded is life and peace ; " and sometimes 
to denote eternal life. Wlien life is spoken of in tlia 
Scriptures as a matter of divine promise, or as an object 
which men arc urged to seek, or as that which God will 
bestow upon tliose who have an interest in his favor, it 
usually denotes eternal life. It is used in this sense in 
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the following passages. Matt. vii. 14 : " Strait is tlie 
gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life." 
Chap. six. 17 : "If thou wilt enter into life, Iceep the 
comraandmeuts." Mark is. 43 : " It is better to go into 
life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell." 
Ter, 4o : " It is better for thee to enter halt into life, than, 
having two feet, to be cast into hell." John iii. 36 : 
" He that believeth not the Son shall not sec life." 
Chap. V. 29 : " Tliey that have done good, to the resurrec- 
tion of life." Ver. 40 : " Ye will not come to me that 
ye might have life." Chap. xx. 31 : " That believing yo 
might have life througli liis name." 

That by life in these passages eternal life is intended, 
there can be no doubt ; for it is expressly said, " He 
that believeth on the Son hatli everlasting life." It is also 
said, " The gift of God is eternal Ufe," and " This is hfe 
eternal, to know tliec, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thon hast sent." Many other passages 
might be adduced in which the term is evidently used in 
the same sense. Tliat the life promised to Adam on con- 
ditiou of perfect obedience was eternal life, is generally 
admitted. When the apostle says, " The commandment 
vbich was ordained to life I found to bo mito death," his 
meaning is, that the law was ordained to give eternal life 
if it had been obeyed, but, having been violated, it con- 
demned to death. 

Let us now inquire what is implied in the death which 

E threatened. 

Kcfipecting this there is some difference of opinion. 
Some suppose that the death threatened was only the 
death of the body. Others suppose it was spiritual death ; 
that i.s, a death in trespasses and sin. Others suppose 
that it was eternal death ; and others still, that it includ- 
od all three — temporal, spiritual, and eternal death. 
15* 
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Without going into an examination of these different 
opinions separately, I would remark, 

1. The death threal«ned is eridently the opposite of 
the life promised. " Obedience and disobedience," says 
Edwards, "are contraries; and the threatenings and 
promises that are sanctions of a law are set in direct op- 
position ; and the promised rewards and threatened pan- 
ishmeiits are what are most properly taken as each other's 
oppoaites." Now, if the life promised to Adam, as tho 
reward of obedience, was eternal life, as I have endear- 
ored to show, then, doubtless, the death which was threat- 
ened as the penalty of disobedience was eternal death. 
It is true that spiritual life is inseparably connected 
with eternal life. It is also probable that had Adam con- 
tiiiued obedient, he never would have experienced nat- 
ural death. So tliat natural and spiritual life may be 
said to be included in the promise. But eternal life, or 
eternal blessedness, was, doubtless, the great thing in- 
tended. This is what properly constituted tlie reward 
promised. So eternal deatii was the great thmg intended 
by the threatening ; but a spiritual death is implied in 
eternal death, and, as the death of the Ixidy is one of tha 
consequences of sin, tliey may be said to be included in 
tlie threatening. 

2. Tlie death threatened is undoubtedly the death 
which is spoken of in tho Scriptures as tlie penalty of thd 
law, or the wages of sin. That this is eternal death, there 
can be no doubt. The apostle says, " The w^es of sin 
is death ; but tho gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord." Here the death which is the wages 
of sin is put in contrast with eternal life, and evidently 
means eternal death. We read that "sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death." This can not mean tem- 
poral or spiritual death, and must, of course, mean eter- 
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Dal death. So also ia the following passa{:tes : " Verily, 
Teril)', I say unto you, If a man keep my saying, lie shall 
never see death." " This is the bread that comelh down 
from heaven, that a man may eat thereof and not die." 
" Whosoever livcth and believeth on mo shall never die." 
" The soul tliat sinneth, it shall die." " When I say unto 
the wicked man, Tliou shalt surely die." " Every one 
shall die for his own iniquity." " Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
will ye die ? " " See, I have set before you, this day, life 
and good, death and evil." " I call heaven and earth to 
record this day against you, that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing." Li these passages 
the death spoken of is evidently eternal death. 

That spii-itual death was not tlio thing chiefly intended 
in the threatening is evident from the fact that it is sin 
itself, and cannot properly he regarded as the punishment 
of sin. As one observes, " Sin and rebellion, or transgres- 
eiou of the divine law, can not bo the proper matter of a 
threatening as a punishment of transgression, and the evil 
to be inflicted for it ; for this is the evil or crime for 
which the punishment is threatened, and not the punish- 
ment itself. This is tlie crime threatened with a punish- 
ment, and not the punishment threatened. Moral evil 
and rebellion is always criminal in every instance and 
degree of it, and this deserves punishment, and this only 
can be punished. The punishment, therefore, can not be 
Kin itself, or moral evil ; for to suppose this is to confound 
ihe crime and punishment as one and the same thing. 
The only proper punishment of sin, or moral evil, is nat- 
ural evil, or pain and suffering ; and this alone can bo the . 
proper matter of a threatening. If sinning and rebellion 
be a punishment, then tlie first act of sin of which man 
vox guilty was a pumshment as really as any nfler acts; 
but this could not be a punishment unless man was pun- 
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ished for liis antecedent innocence, and tliereforo could 
not be threatened as a punishment," 

It is true tliat sinners arc sometimes given over to 
judicial blindness and hardness of heart, and ore left to 
■walk in the way of their own licarta and in tlic sight of 
their own eyes ; and they are thus left to bring upon 
themselves a swift destruction. But it is the destruction 
which is, properly speaking, tlie punishment they receive, 
and not tlieir persisting in sin. 

But God said to Adam," In the day thou catest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die." In what sense was tliis threaten- 
ing executed? I answer, ho did that very day become 
spiritually dead, which maybe considered the beginning 
of eternal death. He also fell under condemnation to 
eternal death. It was also true that ho became mortal. 
"Wliile, therefore, by the death threatened to Adam, eter^ 
nal death was the main thing intended, it may be eaid to 
have included spiritual and temporal death. 

A question here arises wlicther the covenant which God 
made with Adam included his posterity. Was Adam to 
stand or fall by himself alone ? or were the interests of 
his posterity to be affected by the issue of his trial ? On 
this point tlie Scriptures leave ns no room to doubt. 
Adam was tlie federal head of liis posterity. Tlie cov- 
enant provided that if he remained holy, he should bo the 
progenitor of a lioly race, and if he sinned, he should be 
the progenitor of a sinful race. This is abundantly evi- 
dent from what the Scriptures teach us of the conse- 
quences of the apostasy. But this point will bo exam- 
ined in my next lecture. 
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THE FALL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



There is no subject in theology, with which the minds 
of men liavc been more perjilexed, than that whicli relates 
to the origin of moral evil. And it must be admitted 
that there arc diHlculties attending this subject which no 
finite mind is capable of solving. It is believed, however, 
that no important practical purpose would be answered 
by a solution of these difficulties. All that we need to 
know, is made sufficiently plain ; and tlioso who arc not 
ambitious to be wise above what ia written, will be satis- 
fied willi what the Scriptures have disclosed. 

That sin is in the world, is a fact which can not be dis- 
puted ; and the account which is given of the apostasy 
aod its consequences, is sufficiently plain and intelligible. 

The apostle says, " By one man sin entered into the 
world ; " and by this he docs not barely mean that the 
apostasy of Adam was the first sin committed in the 
world, but that there was a connection between his sin 
and that of his posterity. This is abundantly evident 
from the connection of these words and the context. The 
apostle is drawing a parallel between Adam and Christ, 
and Ehowing that, as in consequence of Adam's transgros- 
rion, all his posterity have become sinners, and are in n 
state of condemnation, so, in consequence of the right- 
eousness of Christ, all his spiritual seed — that is, all trae 
believers — are justified and received to favor. 

This idea is expressed in different forms. "For if 
through the offense of one many be dead, much more ^le 
L (177) 
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grace of God, and the gift by grace, whicli b by one man, 
JeBus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not as it 
was by one that sinned, bo is the gift. For tlio judgment 
was by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of 
many offenses unto justification. For if by one man's 
ofienso death reigned by one, much more they wliich re- 
ceive the abundance of grace, and the gift of rigbteoos- 
ness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ, Therefore, 
as, by the offense of one, judgment came upon all men 
unto condemnation, even so, by the righteousness of one, 
the free gift came upon all men unto justification of life. 
For as by one mail's disobedience many were made sin- 
ners, so by tlie obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous," 

It is here asserted that " through the offense of one, 
many be dead ; " that " the judgment was by one unto 
condemnation ; " that " by one man's offense death 
reigned by one ; " tliat " by the offense of one, judg- 
ment came upon all men unto condemnation ; " and 
that " by one man's disobedience many were made sin- 
ners." These yarious forms of expression clearly prove 
that the apostasy of Adam involved not only himself, but 
all his posterity, in ruin ; that he was the federal head 
or representative of the race ; tliat one condition of the 
covenant under which ho was placed, was, that if he con- 
tinued obedient, he should be the progenitor of a holy 
race, and that if he sinned, he should be the progenitor of 
a sinful race, and that, in consequence of his apostasy, sin 
and death have passed npon the whole human family. 

The same truth is taught in other parts of the Scrip- 
tures. Thus it is written, " As in Adam all die ; " " We 
have borne the image of the earthy ; " " Who can bring 
a clean tiling out of an miclean ; " " Wliat is man that 
lie should be clean, and ho that is born of a woman, that 
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he should bo righteous ; " " Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me." 

Wlicn it is said that tho apostasy of Adam involved the 
race in ruin, wo arc not to understand that the posterity 
of Adam arc personally chargeahio with his sin. Tliere 
is no such oneness between Adam and his posterity, that 
they may bo considered one person, so that his act may 
properly ho said to be their act. If this were true, then 
tho race of Adam wero sinners before they had a personal 
existence. But liow it is possible for a creature to sin 
before lio lias a personal existence, is utterly inconceivar- 
ble. Tho supposition is grossly absurd. It may with as 
much truth be said that we breathed when Adam breathed, 
that we walked when Adam walked, as that wo sinned 
when Adam sinned. 

It is true that when Adam sinned, we were in his loins, 
as Levi was in the loins of Abraham when he paid tithes 
to Molcliisedcc ; and in the same sense in which Levi paid 
tithes in Abraham, it may he said that we sinned in Adam, 
and fell with him in his first transgression. But we are 
not to understand the apostle as asserting this in a strict- 
ly literal sense ; that is, that the personal act of Abraham 
was the personal act of Levi. To quote the words of Dr. 
Woods : " He does not express himself roundly, as though 
he was declaring what was literally and strictly true. 
His language is, 'And as I may so say, Levi also, who 
receiveth tithes, paid tithes in Abraham, for he was yet in 
the loins of hia father when Melchisedee met him.' ' As 
I may so say ' — it softens the expression, and shows that 
it is to be construed reasonably, and not to be pressed 
too far." 

The declaration of tho apostle is to bo understood in 
the sense in which he evidently used it, for the purpose 
of iUustratiiig the point under consideration. He was 
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showing that the Levitical priesthood was inferior to the 
priesthood of Christ, of whom Melcliisedec was a type. 
Now, Abraham acknowledged his inferiority to Mclchise- 
dec, by paying him tithes ; and ho did this not only for 
himself, but for his lineal descendants, as they would not 
be superior iu rank to liim. Hence, as we may so say, — 
tliat is, in a certain sense, — the Levites paid tithes in 
Abraliam, and Abraliam, by the act of paying tithes, w- 
kiiowledged their priesthood to be inferior to that which 
is after the order of Melchiscdcc. 

And thus, as we may so say, the posterity of Adam, &s 
they were in his loins when he apostatized, siuiied in 
him, and fell witli hira, in his first transgression. He 
was their federal head, and liis apostasy iuvolred the 
apostasy and ruin of the whole race. 

But if it bo literally true tliat, when Adam ate the for* 
bidden fruit, that act was ours as well as his, I see not 
but every act of Adam was ours as well as his ; conse- 
quently, that if Adam repented, all liis posterity repented 
at the same time ; for they were as truly in liis loius when 
he repented as when hr sinned. 

It may be as truiyaffirmed of every father, that he and 
his children constitute but one person, and that what he 
does all his children do, and that what he did before tliey 
were born they did also, as that the posterity of Adam ac- 
tually ate of the forbidden fruit in tlie garden. Adam 
and liis posterity arc distinct agents, individually respon- 
sible. And it is utterly impossible that the moral actions 
of one agent should be the moral actions of another 
^ent. 

Nor was the sin of Adam so imputed to his posterity as 
to be transferred to them and become their personal sin. 
Moral charactfr can not he transferred. Holiness and 
sin must, from their very nature, be personal. They 
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consist in a right and wrong state of heart, and right and 
wrong moral affections. But my heart is not the heart 
of another man. It is true, another man may possess a 
heart hke mine, and be chargeahlo with the same kind of 
sins ; hut still his sin is not my sin, nor is my sin his sin. 
So in the case before us. The sin of Adam in eating tlie 
forbidden fruit was his own sin, and not the sin of his 
posterity. 

Besides : If all mankind are chargeahlo witli liaving 
eaten the forbidden fruit, it is their duty to repent of that 
sin ; and they must repent of it in order to be pardoned. 
But what one of Adam's race ever repented of that sin ? 
In order to the exercise of repentance, there must be con- 
sciousness of blame. But who, except our first parents, 
were ever conscious of having eaten the forbidden fruit ? 

Further : Tlio Scriptiires nowhere declare that we are 
chargeable with Adam's sin. It is said that by one man 
sin entered into the world ; but it is not said that his sin 
was the sin of the whole world. It is said, also, that by 
the offense of one, judgment came upon all men unto 
condemnation, and that by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners ; but this does not amount to a dec- 
laration that all men are chargeable with that one offense 
by which sin and death have entered into the world. 

Again : When it is said that the sin of Adam involved 
hiB posterity in ruin, it is not meant that his posterity are 
punished for his sin, irrespective of their own moral char- 
acter. His sin is not so imputed to them as to be of 
itself the ground of their suffering. Punishment, to be 
just, must be deserved. But ill desert must be personal, 
as well as moral character. My Ul desert can not be the 
ill desert of anoUier. 

It is true that Adam's sin was the occasion of our ruin. 
It was the distant though real cause of our condemnation 
16 
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and death. But this does not imply that for Adam's sin 
God inflicts the penalty of tho law on any of his posterity, 
they themselvos being perfectly innocent ; for this is not 
the character of any of the hiuuan race. It is endeat 
from ^ripture, as I shall attempt to show hereafter, that 
all men are, from the commencement of their being, mor- 
ally depraved. They aie regarded and treated as sinners. 
It is as simiers they suffer and die. " Who ever perished, 
being innocent ? " 

The Scriptures nowhere afiirm that men are punished 
for Adam's sia. It is said that " hy tlie offcuse of one, 
judgment came upoa all men luito condemnation." Bjf 
the offense of one — not/or the offense of one, By meana 
of Adam's sin, all men have l>ecomo sinners, and beii^ 
sinners, they are under condemnation. Thus it is said, 
*' By one man's disobedience many were made sinners." 
It is not said, that/or one man's disobedienco many were 
condemned, they themselves being innocent; but by one 
man's disobedience many were made sinners, and being 
shiners, they are personally ill deserving, and justly suffer. 

Again: It is said, " By one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon all 

men." Why? Because that one man sinned? No 

but " for that all have sinned," 

Again : " Tho soul that sinneth, it shall die." " The 
son sliall not bear the iniquity of the father ; neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of the son. The righteousness 
of the righteous shall bo upon him, and tlie iniquity of the 
wicked shall be upon him." 

It would seem from these decllrations to bo a principle 
in the divine government, that one man sliall not bo pun- 
ished for tho sin of another ; especially, that children shall 
not be punished for the sins of their parents — conse- 
quently, that the children of Adam sliall not be punished 
for his sin. 
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God hus, indeed, said that he will visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation. But wo are not to understand this language 
as contradicting the tests which I have just quoted. It is 
a fact, evinced by the whole history of God's providence, 
that calamities are brought upon children by means of the 
Bins of their parents. But these calamities are justly 
merited by those upon whom they are sent. For ex- 
ample: A drunkard wastes his estate, and reduces his 
family to poverty and wretchedness. Tims his iniquity is 
Tisitcd upon his children. But his children, perhaps, pos- 
sess the character of their father. If not, they are sin- 
ners, and for their own sins deserve all that is sent upon 
them. In a sense somewhat similar, God visits the sin of 
Adam upon his posterity. In consequence of his sin, they 
have become sinners, and being sinners, are in a state of 
condemnation. 

But it is said that this view of the subject is inconsis- 
tent with the parallel which the apostle has drawn, in the 
fifth chapter of Romans, between Adam and Christ. Be- 
lievers are justified solely on the ground of Christ's right- 
eotisnesE, without any personal merit of their own. Hence 
it is said, that unless the posterity of Adam do suffer penal 
evil on account of his sin, irrespective of any ill desert of 
their own, the parallel between Christ and Adam does not 
hold. To this I would reply, Tlie apostio does not intend 
to teach us that tiio parallel holds in every particular. 
This must be eridcnt to every candid mind on a moment's 
reflection. The justification of the believer is entirely 
gratuitous. His eternal reward will be bestowed entirely 
on the ground of Christ's righteousness, and not on ac- 
count of any merit of his own. If, then, we carry the 
parallel through, we must Iwlieve that the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked will be solely on account of Adam's 
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sin — that tlioir own personal ill desert will constitute no 
part of the groxind of tlieir condemnation. But such an 
idea is inconsistent with the whole tenor of the Scriptures. 
Nothing is more plainly taught in the Bible than this : 
that while those who are saved will be saved by grace, 
tlirough the merits of Christ ; those who perish, will 
perish wholly tlirough their own fault, and will bo puii- 
ished for their own sins. 

It is true Adam was a type of Christ, and there is A 
strikhig analogy botwecn tlie manner in which his sin 
brought ruin upon liis descendants, and the manner in 
which the righteousness of Christ affects the salvation of 
his people. But the analogy does not hold in every par^ 
ticular. 

Adam was the federal head or representative of the race. 
The covenant under which he was placed, provided that 
the character of his descendants should depend on his 
obedience or disobedience. He disobeyed. From that 
moment his nature became corrupt, and this corrupt n^ 
ture lie imparted to his descendants. Thus it is said that 
he begat a son in his own likeness ; and from generatioa 
to generation the same depraved likeness has been pep- 
petnated. All who have descended from our first parents 
by ordinary generation, are involved in a common ruin. 

On the subject of tho imputation of Adam's sin, my 
views are happily expressed by Dr. Woods. 

" If I am asked whether I hold the doctrine of imputa- 
tion, my reply will depend on the meaning you give to the 
word. Just make the question defiuite, by substituting 
the explanation for the word, and an answer will be easy. 
Do you then mean what Stapfer, and Edwards, and many 
others mean, namely, that for God to give Adam a pos- 
terity like himself, is one and the same as to impute his 
Bin to them ? Then my answer is, that God did, in this 
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Bense, impute Adam's sin to hie posterity. This is the 
very thing implied in tlio doctrine of native depravity. 
By the doctrine of imputation, do you mean tliat Adam's 
sin was the occasion of our ruin ? tliat it was tlic distant 
but real cause of our condemnation and deatli ? I con- 
sider the doctrine thus understood to he actordmg to 
Scripture. Do you mean tliat we are guilty ? that is, (ac- 
cording to the true original import of the word,) exposed 
to suffering on account of Adam's sin. In this view, too, 
I think the doctrine scriptural. Do you mean that God 
TiBits the iniquity of our common father upon his children 
through all generations? This, too, accords with the 
truth. But if the doctrine of imputation means that 
Adam's posterity are literally and personally chargeable 
with his sin, aud that God inflicts the penalty of the law 
apon tliem for his offense alone, they themselves being in 
all respects perfectly sinless, tlion the doctrine, in my view, 
iraiits proof. There appears to be no place for such a 
doctrine, seeing all Adam's posterity are morally depraved. 
And if they are so, I know not why any one should think 
God has no reference to their depravity in the sufferings 
which he brings upon them. The apostle does not use 
the word impute in relation to the subject, but he does 
teach, in the plainest manner, that the fall of Adam spread 
depravity and destruction through the whole human race. 
The particular word which shall bo used to express this 
doctrine, is not essential ; and as the sacred writers do not 
express it by imputation, we should not be over-strenuoua 
for that particular word. Nevertheless, as it is the name 
which has generally been given to the doctrine in ortho- 
dox creeds, and as the word is used in an analogous sense 
in Bom. iv. 6, I can see no reason for rejecting it." ^ 
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It has boeu etiid that such a divine constitution as has 
boeii supposed, by which the sin of Adam t^hould be 
inseparably connected with the sin and niiu of his pes- 
terity, is unreasonable and unjust. To this it might be 
sufficient to reply, " Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?" And hath ho not a right to do what he will 
with his own ? That such is the fact is abundantly evi- 
dent from the Scriptures. They explicitly declare that 
" in Adam all die." " By the offense of one, judgment 
came upon all men unto condemnation." " By ona 
man's disobedience many were made sinners." 

It is also evident, fVom the Scriptures and from iacts^ 
that mankind are actually depraved Irom their birth, and 
that the sentence passed upon our tirst parents, so far as 
it was executed in time, has fallen also upon their de- 
scendants. Man cats lus bread by the sweat of his brow, 
and returns to the dust whence he was taken. We are 
obliged, therefore, to admit that such a divine constitu- 
tion did exist ; and if we were utterly unable to compre- 
hend the propriety of it, wo ought to bow in humble 
submission to the decisions of God's word, and to attrib- 
ute the difficulty to the weakness of our understandings, 
rather than to any want of rectitude in the divine admin- 
istration. We know that God is just, and that, although 
clouds and darkness are round about him, righteousness 
and judgment are the habitation of his tlirone. 

But perhaps the subject is not involved in so much 
mystery as has been supposed. Where is the injustice of 
God's so constituting things that the posterity of Adam 
should possess such a nature as liimself ? This is a law 
which prevails throughout the animal world. Every spe- 
cies of creatures produces a race of the same nature with 
itself. And what objection is there to supposing that this 
law extends to the human race ? 
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Does it consist in the fact that the interests of mankind 
were put in jeopardy ? But who can tell that tlie haz- 
ard was any greater than it would have been if all had 
been left to stand or fall for themselves ? It must be 
remembered that had Adam continued obedient, his pos- 
terity with him would have been confirmed in a state of 
holiness ; and was not tbo probability as great that their 
trial would issue favorably in Adam, their representative, 
as if they had been individually placed in a similar pro- 
bation ? — especially when we consider that Adam was 
created in the full strength of manhood, was furnished 
with knowledge wMch children do not possess, and was 
more capable of realizing the importance of obedience. 

It may, perhaps, bo said, tliat according to this sclieme, 
the race of Adam have become sinners without any fault 
of their own. If by this it be meant that they sin with- 
out fault, the statement involves a manifest absurdity. 
To sin without fault, is a contradiction in terms. If it bo 
meant that tliey become sinners, without making tliem- 
eelves sinners by some prcrious act of sin, this is true. 
The same was true of Adam, and of every otlier creature 
who has become a sinner. It is indeed impossible that it 
should be otherwise. The beginning of sin can not be 
traced to antecedent sin. It might, therefore, be affirmed 
of Adam, that he became a sinner without any fault of 
his own, as truly Eis it may be affirmed of his posterity. 
When Adam had a wrong state of heart, he was a sinner ; 
and when his posterity have a wrong state of heart, they 
are sinners ; and the fact that they possess this from the 
commencement of their being, makes it no less their own 
fault, than if tliey did not possess it until they were fifty 
or a hundred years old. 

If any injustice attaches to the character of God in 
this matter, it must be in Ms not preventing the race of 
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Adam from becoming simiers. But if there was any inr 
justice in this, then he was unjust in not preventing Adam 
and the angels from sinning ; that is, for not preventing 
sin altogether. But if we take this ground, it is impos- 
sible to vindicate the character of Qod from the charge 
of ii\ju8tice. 



IT. 

NATIVE DEPRAVITY. 

When it is said that man is by nature depraved, the 
meaning is, that he has a. native bias or propensity to ein, 
vhich he inherits from his ancestors, and which is a con- 
sequence of the original apostasy. It is meant that de- 
pravity is as natural to man, as reason, or speech, or sym- 
pathy, or natural affection, or any other property which 
is said to be natural. None of these propensities are de- 
Tcloped at the moment of birth ; yet they are all regarded 
as belonging to the nature of man, and will sooner or 
later show themselves in every human being, unless his 
nature is perverted. So of moral depravity. Although 
it may not manifest itself at the moment of birth, it will 
in due time certainly show itself in every human being, 
unless his nature is changed. And it is as proper to say 
that every child of Adam is born depraved, as it is to say 
that he is born a rational and social being. 

Stiil depravity is not a physical attribute of the mind, 
if that term be used in contradistinction from the term 
moral. Man lias a moral nature, as well as a physical 
constitution. He has a heart or disposition, as well as an 
understanding. He is made capable, not only of perceiv- 
ing objects presented to his mind, but of liking or dislik- 
ing, loving or hating, being pleased or displeased. Tliis 
is essential to his constitution as n moral being, without 
which he never could liave any such thing as preference, 
or choice. Now this disposition must be cither morally 
right or morally wrong. It must be in a state to bo 
(190) 
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pleased with that which is good, or that which is evil. To 
suppose it to be in a state of iiidiffereuce, is virtually to 
deny its existence. If we could suppose a being so con- 
stituted as to be able to contemplate objects presented to 
bis mind with no emotions, no feelings of pleasure or dis- 
like, we should suppose a being who has no heart, no 
disposition, and who, of course, would not be a moral and 
accountable agent. 

W'licn we say, then, that man is by nature depraved, 
we mean that he naturally loves that which is evil, and 
hates that which is good. The very first emotions of his 
heart are wrong. How soon these begin to exist, it may, 
perhaps, be difficult to determine. It is perfectly proper, 
however, to say, that a depraved heart is coeval with the 
existence of the rational soul. A moral disposition is an 
essential ingredient in the constitution of the immortal 
mind. From the moment the soul begins to exist, it must 
possess, iu an incipient degree, a moral character ; other- 
wise, it can not be a moral being, or sustain any other 
relation to the moral government of God, than that of tlie 
beasts that perish. If we may say of the infant child, that 
it has a rational soul, we may say with equal truth, that 
it has a depraved heart ; both of which will be developed 
in dne time, unless some change is effected in the natural 
constitution or disposition of the mind. 

That depravity is natural to man, is evident, — 

I, From the fact that it possesses all the marks which 
prove any thing to bo a natural property of the human 
mind. 

This argument is very clearly and strikingly presented 
by Dr. Woods in his treatise on Native Depravity. Ho 
has shown that the marks or proofs, which show any thing 
to be natural or native, are, — • 

That it is universal. 
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It develops itself in early life. 

It is not owing to any change wliich takes placo in mau 
Bubseqiiently to birth. 

It operates freely and spontaneously. 

It is hard to be resisted and overcome. 

Wo can predict with certainty that it will, in due time, 
act itself out. 

He has shown conclusively that, unless those properties 
of the human mind which possess all these marks are 
natural, it is impossible to prove that any thing is natural 
to man. Wo have no higher or more satisfactory proof 
that reason, or speech, or memory, or sympathy, or pa- 
rental and filial afTcction, or any of tlie appetites and pas- 
sions, are natural to man. 

He has shown with equal conclusiveness that all those 
marks or proofs exist in regard to depravity. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, irresistible. 

H. That mankind are naturally iuclined to evil, is 
evident from the fact that they, without eseeptioii, com- 
mence their moral existence in sin. This fact is abun- 
dantly asserted in the Scriptures, and admitted by many 
who deny the doctrine of natural depravity. Although 
they maintain that infants possess no moral character, 
they admit that they begin to sin, as soon as tboy are 
capable of sijining ; tliat is, as soon as they become moral 
agents. 

But if they are not naturally inclined to evil, how is 
this universal prevalence of wickedness to be accounted 
for ? Wliy do all, without a single exception, commence 
their moral existence in sin ? Is tliere no cause to be 
asugncd for tliis universal fact ? And what adequate 
cause can be assigned, unless we admit that there is in 

3 human mind a natural bias or propensity to sin ? If 
man is naturally no more inclined to evil than to good, 
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suppose that BOme of them should partiallj ^wstatize, 
80 as to be einful in the some degree that ChiistiaDs are 
now holy, and should find the same difficulty m overcom- 
ing a holy disposition that Christians do iu overcoming 
a einful disposition, — who would doubt that man was 
naturally inclined to holiness ? 

One way of accounting for the universal prevalence of 
wickedness in the world, by those who deny the existence 
of a native propensity to evil in the human mind, is by 
supposing that children contmct a bias to sin after they 
are born, and before they become moral agents. The 
animal passions, it is said, get the start of reason, and the 
habit of self-indulgence is formed before it is known to be 
einful. 

This theory is thus stated by a writer in the Christian 
Spectator : — 

" A child enters tlie world with a variety of appetites 
and desires, which are generally acknowledged to be 
neither sinful nor holy. Committed in a state of utter 
helplessness to the assiduity of parental fondness, it com- 
mences existence tlio object of unceasing watchfulness 
and concession to those around it. Under such circum- 
etaiices it is tliat the natural appetites are first developed, 
and each advancing month brings tliem new objects of 
gratification. The obvious consequence is, that self-indul- 
gence becomes the master principle in the soul of every 
child long before it can understand that this self-indul- 
gence will interfere with the rights or intrench on the 
happiness of others. Thus by repetition is the force of 
constitutional propensities accumulating a bias toward 
self-gratification, wliich becomes incredibly strong before 
the knowledge of duty, or a sense of right and wrong, can 
possibly have entered tlie mind. That moment, the com- 
mencement of moral agency at length arrives. Docs the 
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The Scriptures are express, that " there is none righteous, 
no, not one." Now, there are always thousands in the 
world who are just eutenng on a state of accountability ; 
and if any do not immediately become sinners, there 
are some righteous, and the above declaration can not be 
true. 

It is also to be remembered that there are many pious 
people in the world, whose example, tliough not perfect, 
is in favor of righteousness. There are many pious 
parents, who endeavor to train up tlieir children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Still, notwithstand- 
ing all the influence of their example, their children, 
witliout exception, become sinners. 

Should it bo said that Adam sinned, although he had 
no natural propensity to sin ; therefore the sin of his pos- 
terity is no proof of a natural propensity to sin in them, — 

I reply, The case of Adam is only an individual case. 
It is admitted tliat if raankuid were naturally no more 
inclined to sin than to holiness, they might sin. So also 
they might be holy ; and they would bo es likely to be 
holy as to be sinful. And why is it that some, at least, 
have not become holy ? What reason can bo assigned 
why all, without a single exception, have become siojicrs ? 
Here is a universal fact to be accounted for, and not 
merely an individual case. 

To show the nature and force of the argument from 
the universal prevalence of sin, let us suppose that the 
fact was different. Suppose that all the children of Adam 
■were holy from the commencement of their moral exists 
eaoe ; suppose that as powerful means were used to in- 
dnce them to sin, as are now sometimes used to lead 
them to a course of obedience, and that they should effect- 
ually resist them ; suppose they should exhibit the same 
inflexible attachment to holiness that men now do to sin ; 
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pose that Adam had never sinned; vouldnothisposterify 
have como into this world with tlie same nature as that 
with which he wa^ created ? — the some, of course, as 
this theory supposes them now to possess. What influ- 
ence, tlien, has the fall exerted upon the posterity of 
Adam ? Plainly none at all. According to this theory, 
it is just as proper to say that mankind have become sia- 
ners in consequence of tlie creation of the world, as it 
is to say tlioy hare become sinners in consequence of 
Adam's fall. 

But that there is a real connection between the sin of 
Adam and that of his posterity, the Scriptures explicitly 
teach. " By one man's disobedicuoc, many were mada 
sinners." " By the offense of one, judgment came upon 
all men unto condemnation." "As in Adam all die." 
'* Adam begat a son in his own likeness, after his image." 
"Wo have borne the image of the earthy." 

Besides: The Scriptures teach, as we have seen, that 
mankind are sinners from their birth, which is inconsis- 
tent with the theory we are considerhig. 

OBJE CTIONS. 

Objection I. This doctrine is inconsistent with the na^ 
ture of sin. Those who make this objection define sin to 
be "the transgression of known law." They say that 
" sin, in every form and instance, is reducible to the act of 
a moral agent, in which he violates a known rule of duty." 
Hence they conclude that those who aro not old enough 
to imderstand the rule of duty, can not be the subjects of 
moral depravity, and, consequently, that tlie doctrine of 
native depravity can not be true. 

In reply to this objection, I would observe tliat the 
definition here given of sin is not la accordance witli ths 
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representations of Scripture. That the transgression of 
knovn law is sin, nobody deuies ; but to aSirm that there 
is no other sin, is to affirm that no man ever stns without 
knowing it at the time, which is evidently contrary to 
fact. It is said, indeed, that the transgression of the law 
is sin, and that sin is not imputed where there is no law ; 
but it is not said that sin is, in all cases, the transgres- 
raon of known law, or that sin is not imputed where there 
IB no knowledge of law. On the contrary, it is said that 
" by the law is the knowledge of sin." Paul said, " I 
was alive without the law onco ; but when tho command- 
ment came, sin revived, and I died." He said, moreover, 
*' I rerily thought I ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; " and, speaking of his 
conduct in persecuting tho church, be said, " I did it 
ignorantly in unbelief," Will it he said that Paul was 
not criminal for persecuting the church ? He speaks of 
himself as exceedingly criminal for this conduct. But 
according to the principle assumed in this objccUon, he 
must have been entirely innocent. 

But is a man culpable for doing what he believes to be 
right? 

Was not Paul culpable for persecuting the church ? 
But he assures us that he verily thought he was doing 
right. Are not the heathen culpable for their idolatry 
and abominable superstitions ? But many of them, doubt- 
less, believe that they are doing their duty. The Scrip- 
tures inform us that " there is a way that seemeth right 
onto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of death ; " 
■Ibo that " there is a generation that be pure in their 
own eyes, which have not been washed from their filth- 
iness." 

But is it not a man's duty to follow the dictates of hia 
own conscience ? 
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Undoubtedly it is ; but it b equally his duty to liave a 
conscience whose dictates are according to truth. If, 
through the pcrverseucas of our hearts, wo blind this 
^ide which God has given us, and it leads us astray, we 
must abide the consequences. To suppose that men 
always do right when they believe tiiey do right, is to 
confound all distinction between true and false religion, 
and to maintain that those who bow before a senseless 
idol offer as acceptable a sacrifice as those who worship 
God in spirit and in truth. But such a senUment is in- 
consistent with reason and revelation. The detinition of 
Bin, therefore, on which the objection is based, is not ia 
accordance with tlie Scriptures. 

Nor is it in accordance with the dictates of conscience 
when enlightened by the Holy Ghost. A\Tien sinners are 
awakened to a sense of their true cliaractcr and condi- 
tion, how many acta of their past lives appear to be ex- 
ceedingly sinful, wliich, at the time of their commission, 
tliey did not regard as in the least degree sinful ! The 
deaf and dumb, previous to receiving instrncljon, have 
no sense of moral obligation ; but eo soon as they are 
made acquainted with the law of God, they immediately 
apply it to their past feelings and conduct, and at once 
feel condemned for every thing in their lives which baa 
been contrary to the divine commands. This ohows that 
the above definition of sin is inconsistent with the dictates 
of an enlightened conscience. Every man, when his eoft* 
science is properly enlightened, and the law of God is 
brought before his mind, feels tlmt he ought to have Iwen 
conformed to it from the beginning of his existence, and 
that lie is condemned and without excuse for every thought 
and feeling which is not in conformity with this perfect 
standard of holiness. 

Objection H. This doctrine is inconsistent with the 
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moral perfections of God, particularly with his juatico and 
his benevolence. 

In reply to this objection, I would say, 1. That God 
is just and good is unquestionable ; and if the docttine 
we are considering -is true, it is certain that it docs not 
militate against these perfections of God ; and if it has 
been proved to be true, we arc bound to receive it as an 
article of our faith, and to believe that it is consistent 
with the divine perfections, whether we can see tlio con- 
sistency or not. We are utterly incompetent to decide 
what is, and what is not, consistent with the divine per- 
fections, any further than we are guided by facts and the 
word of God. "We should probably consider, if we were 
living before the apostasy, that a perfectly benevolent and 
almighty Being never would suffer sin and misery to exist 
at all. But we know from what has taken phico that 
6uch a conclusion would bo false. Sin and misery do 
exist. Their existence, therefore, is not inconsistent with 
the divine perfections. 

Wlicthcr the doctrine of native depravity is true is a 
question of fact. In forming our opinion on the subject, 
■we arc to look at tlie proof. If this is clear and conclu- 
sive, we ought to yield to it our assent, and attribute the 
difficulty which we may find in reconciling it with other 
acknowledged truths, to the weakness of our understand- 
ings. But, 

2. If this doctrine is inconsistent with the justice of 
God, it must be because it represents liim as punishing 
the innocent, or as punishing the guilty, more than they 
deserve. But it contains neither of these implications. 
It supposes that the whole human race arc sinners, and 
that they are punbhcd only for their sins. In regard to 
the degree of punishment, it teaches nothing. 

Before this doctrine can bo shown to militate against 
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the benevolence of God, it must be shown that the 
present system, including the sin and misery wliich exist, 
will not issue in as great an amoimt of good as any other 
system which tlie divine Being could have adopted. But 
this the objector has not shown, and never can show. 

Objection III. This doctrine represents God as the aa- 
thot of sin ; for if our nature is depraved, then he who is 
the autlior of our nature must be the author of our 
depravity. 

This does not follow. Deprarity is not a physical at- 
tribute. It does not pertain to the structure of the mind, 
but is a moral slate of t!ie soul. It does not imply any 
change in the powers of the mind, but a disposition to 
make a wrong use of tliose powers. Nor does it neces- 
sarily unply any positive divine efficiency in the produo 
tion of sinful affections or volitions, but only the widi- 
drawment of those diriiio inSuouces which are necessary 
to regulate and control the affections, and prevent them 
from fixing on forbidden objects.' 

There are certain principles implanted in the human 
mind, which were imiocent in Adam before the fall, and 
would be innocent in us if kept under control by s 
principle of supreme love to God ; but when left alone, 
they become reigning principles. Self-love becomes su- 
premo selfishness. The consequence is, entire and absch 
lute rebellion against Heaven. 

But is man blamablo for being actuated hy principles 
which are natural, and in themselves innocent 1 

Certainly, if he is actuated by tliese principles alone; 
because it is his duty to be governed by higlier motdres. 
' For example : The appetites of hunger and thirst are 
in themselves innocent ; but if a man eats and drinks 
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solely to gratify these appetites, ho sins ; because it is his 
duty, whetlier he eats or drinks, or whatever he does, to 
do all to the glory of God. 

Again : Parental aflTection is a natural affection, and 
in itself innocent. But suppose a parent, in the educor 
tioD of his children, is actuated exclusively by the prompt- 
ings of Ins natural affection ; does he not sin ? Certainly, 
because he is required to be actuated by higher motives. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that all which is necessary 
to render man totally depraved is to be left ta himself. 
If lie comes into the world destitute of love to God, and 
is given up to the control of those natural principles which 
are essential to human nature, he will from Uie begin- 
ning be estranged from God, and be a rebel against hia 
throne. 

Objection IV. This doctrine is inconsistent with tho 
accountability of man. 

To show that this objection is not valid, it is sufficient 
to appeal to tlie consciences of men. Every man has a 
testimony in his own conscience that he is accountable ; 
and the fact that lie finds in his heait a strong natural 
bias to sin, never affords any relief to his conscience. 

Besides : Every man is disposed to condemn others, and 
the plea of a natural bias to evil is never admitted as an 
excuse. The parent blames his child for his perversenesa 
of temper, although he perceives that it is natural to the 
child. And in all cases, the evil passions which belong to 
our nature, and the evil conduct which flows from them, 
are condemned by the common sense of the world. 

Further : This objection will be seen to ha^'c no weight, 
when we consider that mankind are free moral agents, 
notwithstanding their natures are depraved. The free 
agency of man was not impaired by the fall. Mankind 
are laid under no natural necessity to sin. They act 



under no compulsion. They aro free to choose or refuse. 
Good and evil are set before lliem ; and althougli tliey are 
naturally inclined to choose the evil, tliey do it as freely 
as Adam did the first time he sinned. 

It may help us to understand this subject to revert to 
the condition of Adam immediately after the fall. He 
lost by the fall none of those powers which are essential 
to moral agency. He wag as much a free agent after the 
fkll as lie was before, and as capable of obejing God, if he 
had been inclined to obey. After he had committed one 
Ein, he was under no natural necessity to commit a 8e> 
ond. He acted as freely in committing the second as he 
did in committing tlio first. He lost by the fall his in* 
nocence, and became a confirmed rebel. After liis first an 
ho chose to sin. He had a strong propensity to sin; but 
tliis propensity did not impair his free agency. He sinned 
as freely as ho oljeyed before. Ho was under no mora 
constraint or compulsion than he was before his fall. 
Just so it is with his posterity. Tliey have a propensity 
to sin ; but it does not impair their moral agency. They 
are laid under no more necessity to sin than Adam was 
after he had become a sinner. And if you can perceive 
how he could be culpable for any sin after his first sin, 
you can perceive how his posterity can be culpable for all 
thoir sins. 
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The Scriptures very explicitly assert the fact, that all 
men are sinners, " Tliere is not a just maa upon earth, 
thatdoeth good and sinneth not." "If wo say wc have 
no sill, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us." 
" We have before proved both Jews and Gentiles, that 
they are all under sin." " As it is written, lliere is none 
righteous, no, not one. There is none tliat undcrstaudeth, 
there is uone that seeketh after Ged ; they are all gone 
out of the way ; they arc together become unprofitable ; 
there is none that doetli good, no, not one." 

Dr. Dwight has exhibited a great mass of proof of tlia 
universal depravity of mankind, imder the following 
heads : — 

I. " The laws of all nations are a strong proof tliat tlio 
human character is universally sinful." 

II. " The religion of all nations." 

ni. " The writings of all nations among whom writings 
are found." 

IV. " The conversation of all men," 

V, " The consciousness of all men." 

That all men are sinners is implied in several doctrines 
of the Bible : — 

1. The doctrine of regeneration. " Except a man be 
born again, he can not sec the kingdom of God." But 
none but depraved beings need regeneration. Conse- 
quently, if all men are not depraved, there are those who 
do not need regeneratioa. But vhy do men need to be 
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fact. According to tho Scriptures, all who will bg saved 
will be JustiJiod by grace, through the redemptiou there is 
ia Christ. But if any are not sinners, they can not be 
saved by grace, nor do they need redemption. If admit 
ted to heaven, they must bo justified by tlie deeds of tho 
law. But " by the deeds of the law shall no flesh be jus- 
tified." 

Again : Tlio universal prevalence of suffering and 
death is proof of universal depravity. Suffering and 
death, so fur as the human family are concerned, are uni- 
formly represented in tho Scriptures as consequences of 
sin. " Who ever perislicd, being innocent 1 " " For all 
our days are passed away in thy wrath." *' Tho stiug of 
death ia sin." " The last enemy that shall bo destroyed is 
death." But tho following passage is very decisive : " By 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sm, and 
so death hath passed upon all men, for that all havo 
sinned," 

We are here taught, in the most explicit manner, that 
in relation to the human family, sin is coextensive with 
tiie reign of death. 

But it has been said that the sufferings and death of 
brutes are no proof of sin in them, and why should they 
be regarded as proof of sin in tho human race ? 

I answer, for tho most satisfactory of all reasons, viz., 
Such is the testimony of the Bible. If we had no evi- 
dence but that which is furnished by analogy, wo might, 
perhaps, come to the conclusion that suffering and death 
furnish no conclusive proof of sin. But conclusions drawn 
from analogy are not sufficient to sot aside explicit decla- 
rations of the Bible. 

That all men who have come to years of understanding 
rs, most will be willing to acknowledge ; but lliat 
18 
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infants and young childrea arc in auy proper sense sin- 
ners, 13 very confidently denied. 

If, however, tliey are to be excepted, why arc the decla- 
rations which ascribe universal wickedness to the humaa 
race xo unqualified ? especially when it is recollected that 
so large a part of the race belong to this class. 

Besides : If young children are in no sense sinners, it 
is evident, from what has been already said, that they do 
not need redemption, or regeneration. If admitted to 
heaven, they must be justified on the ground of their own 
righteousness, and without being born again, which is in- 
consistent with the declarations of Christ and the apostle, 
" Except a man be born again, he can not see the king- 
dom of God ; " " By the deeds of the law shall no fiesh 
be justified." 

Again: If infants and young children are in no sense 
sinners, they must be holy, or possess no moral character. 
That they are by nature lioly will not be pretended. If 
they possess no moral character, they are not moral beings, 
and sustain no other relation to the moral government of 
God than that of brute animals. But this is inconsistent 
with the supposition that they possess immortal souls. 

Tlio fact that infants suffer and die is proof of theii" 
depravity; for, as we have seen, tlie Scriptures clearly 
teach that so far as the human race are concerned, sin is 
coextensive with the reign of death. A great part of 
mankmd die in infancy, and their death, as Dr. Dwight 
remarks, " is attended with all the apparent suffering 
usually experienced by persons of riper age, and with 
such Hufferiug, at least, as plainly is often intense. Their 
death is also an ordinance of God, a dispensation of his 
inunediate government. The language of this dispensa- 
tion can not, I think, be mistaken: and its meaning can 
not be that of approbation. It is also the language, 
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literally, of the curso denounced against our first parents, 
and the execution of that seutenco, so far as this world is 
concerned. So St. Paul directly declared, ' Death hatli 
passed upon all men, for that oil have sinned.' ' The 
urages of sin is death.' Death, tlien, tlie truit and wages 
of sin, — the punishment denounced against it in the 
original sentence, — must, I tliink, be acknowledged to 
be indubitable evidence of Uie existence of depravity in 
every moral being capable of depravity, who is the sub- 
ject of death. It ought here to be remembered that 
death arrests infanta in every form of distress and terror 
in which it befalls persons of riper years. They, together 
with others, are swept away by the silent, awful hand of 
the pestilence, and consumed by the conflagration ; over- 
whelmed by the volcano, swallowed up by the earthquake, 
and wasted by the lingering agonies of famine. At the 
same time tliey suffer from mankind all tlie deplorable 
violence of war, and the unnatural cruelties of persecu- 
tion. With these tacts in view, we are compelled to one 
of these conclusions : either that infants are contam- 
inated in their moral nature, and born in the likeness 
of apostate Adam, a fact irresistibly proved — so far as 
facts and au unexceptionable analogy cau prove any 
thing — by the depraved moral conduct of every infant 
who lives long enough to bo capable of moral action ; or 
that God intlicta those sufieriugs on beings perfectly 
innocent." 

But the Scriptures very explicitly teach that infants are 
einners. 

The apostle says, " By one man's disolwdiencc many 
were made sinners." Tliis passage clearly teaches that 
all mankind have become sinners in consequence of 
Adam's sin. But if the children of Adam Iwcorae sin- 
ners in consequence of his sin, it is rational to suppose 
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tliat they arc sinners as soon as they bocome bis chQilreilf 
tbat is, as soon as tbcy arc born. In the somo connectioD 
tbe apostle says, " By tbo offense of one, jiidgment came 
upon all men unto condemnation." But if all the pos- 
terity of Adam are under condemnation in consequence 
of his sin, I concludo tbey possess a cbaracter deserving 
of condemnation. 

" Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, and begat a 
son in his own likeness, after his image." Of the mean- 
ing of tliis text, there can be no doubt, when taken in 
connection with other passages of Scripture, such as — 
" Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? " 
"What is man tliat ho should he clean, and he tliat is 
bom of a woman that ho sliould be righteous ? " "I was 
shapcn in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me." It has been maintained by Bome, that David, in 
tliis passage, refers not to his own sin, hut to the sin of 
his mother. But can we believe that David, while con- 
fessing his sin, in the most humble and penitent maimer, 
would, in the Bame breath, apologize for his sins bf 
reproaching his mother ? Such a supposition is incredible. 

" The vricked are estranged from the womb ; they go 
astray as soon as they bo born, speaking lies." This pa»- 
sage, we are told, can not be understood literally ; for we 
know that children do not speak at all, as soon as tbey be 
born ; consequently, they do not speak lies. But what 
does the text mean ? It means, we are told, that chil- 
dren become sinners at an early age. But it is literally 
tnie that they speak, and speak lies, at an early age. It 
would seem, then, that part of the text only is figurative, 
which refers to the time when they go astray. But, if 
only a part of the text is figurative, is it not quite aa 
probable that the first part is literal as tlie last part ? Are 
positive declarations, iu regard to time, as apt to be £gu- 
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rative as other representations ? The most natural inter- 
pretation of the text seems to me to be, that children 
literally go astray as soon as thoy be born, and that they 
possess a natural propensity to deceit and falsehood, which 
shovs itself at as early a period as it can be maiiifostod. 

Again : the rites of eircumcision and baptism prove 
that infants are depraved. 

Circumcision was a seal of the righteousness of faith, 
or of the covenant of grace. It was also a sign of regen- 
eration, which is sometimes denominated the circum- 
cision of the heart. The application of this rite, there- 
fore, to infants, denoted that they wore proper subjects of 
grace, and that they needed to be renewed by tlie Holy 
Ghost. 

The same is true of baptism, under the Christian dis- 
pensation. The outward washing of water is a striking 
symbol of the inward purification of the heart by the 
Holy Spirit ; and wlien applied to infants, it strikingly 
denotes tliat they stand in need of that purification. 
Thus, then, are three that bear witness on eartli to the 
truth of tins doctrine ; viz., the Spirit, the water, and the 
blood ; the Spirit, iToth by inspired declarations, and by 
his actual operations in renewing the heart ; the water 
in baptism ; and the blood of circumcision and of atone^ 
meut. 

To the view which I have taken of this subject there 
are some objections. 

Objection I. It is objected that infants do not know 
enough to be moral beings, and to possess a moral charac- 
ter. Consequently they can not be sinners. 

But who is authorized to say this ? Who is competent 

to decide that moral agency does not commence with the 

first existence of the rational soul ? I know there are 

difficulties attending this subject. We can not look into 
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the infant mind. But God con. And who can tell wbftt 
he discovers there ? I have sometimes thought, when ro- 
Secting od this subject, tliat, perhaps, Gabriel, when look- 
ing upon us, insects as we arc, might entertain doubU 
whether we know enough to be moral and accounla.blo 
beings. You know what wonders the microscope has re- 
vealed in the natural world. Suppose we had a moral 
microscope, by means of which we could analyze the 
tiioughts and feelings of the infant mind. Who can tell 
what discoveries we might make ? But, speculation apart, 
whatever may be the dilhculties of admitting that iufantB 
are moral and accountable beings, wo must encounter 
greater ones if we deny it. 

If infants are not moral beings, what are they ? Have 
they immortal souls, or liave tliey not 1 What relation do 
they sustain to God and liis government ? If they are 
mere animals, why do we baptize them ? Wliy do they 
need regeneration ? How is it possible that tliey should 
be regenerated ? How can they bo redeemed by the blood 
of Clu'ist ? What becomes of those who die in infancy ? 
Are tbey saved ? — or lost ? — or annihilated ? Do theee 
inquiries suggest no difficulties ? 

To use the language of another, ** The objector will 
say that he does not see how an infant, or a small child, 
can lie an accountable being. Suppose that he can not. 
Does this establish the objection ? Is his limited discom- 
ment the standard by which to decide the question ? In 
every infant ho sees au immortal Iieing, In the helpless 
and dependent babe, he discovers every member of the 
human body — not a limb, a muscle, or nerve, or sense is 
wanting, in any rcgiilarly-formcd child ; and each re- 
quires time, and health, and noiu-isJunent, to possess the 
strength and vigor of the adult. But suppose the child 
is without limbs ; are they exijccted to be added ? With- 
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out muscles ; arc they to be subsequently introduced ? 
Without uerves ; are they to be afterward incorporated ? 
Without the sense of seeing, hearing, flmelling, feeling, 
tasting ; are tlicy, one or all, to bo exhibited in future 
life ? Every ono knows that these things can not be, ex- 
cept by a direct act of Onuiipotencc. But who is author- 
ized to say that the soul comes from its Creator less per- 
fect than the casket that contains it ? Or who is au- 
thorized to say that the soul is in a dormant state for a 
moment, while at the same time the body is performing 
all its functions ? Tlie soul is, fjrom it« very nature, 
active." 

It is admitted that whatever is necessary to constitute 
accouutableness in the case under consideration, exists in 
the faintest degree, Tbo difference in the accountable- 
ness may be as great between an infant, or small child, 
and a man, as is the difference between the muscular 
strength of an infant and a man in the vigor of health. 
The degree of accountableness may be at the commence- 
ment immeasurably small. It may be as faint as the first 
ray of light in the eastern horizon in a cloudless morn- 
ing. But if every individun! is not an accountable being 
when he comes into the world, — that is, in a faint degree, 
— he can bo made so afterward only by the direct agency 
of Him who made man fearfully and wonderfully. 

Objection II. The Scriptures teach that infante and 
young children arc innocent. 

The first text to which we are referred is Deut. i. 39. 
" Moreover, your little ones which ye said should be a 
prey, and your children which in that day had no knowl- 
edge between good and evil, tbey shall go in thither, and 
unto them will I give it, and they shall possess it." 

This text refers to the murmurings of the children of 
Israel in the wilderness, when the spies brought back an 
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evil report of the land of Canaan, in consequence of which 
the whole congregation, save Caleb and Joshua, and the 
children who were too young to go forth to Imttlo, wore 
doomed to fall in the wilderness. By turuiug to the four- 
teenth chapter of Numbers, wo shall find that the littlo 
ones mentioned in this passage, who were exempted from 
the curse, were all under twenty years of age. If this text 
therefore proves any tiling to the objector's purpose, it 
proves that children are not moral agents, and are inno- 
- cent, till tliey are twenty years of age. 

But it is said, they had uo knowledge between good and 
evil. The meaning doubtless is, that they had no knowl- 
edge of good and evil in reference to this particular thing. 
They did not participate in the relJcUion of the rest of tha 
congregation. All tlie males over twenty years of age 
were enrolled as warriors, and were required to engage 
in conflict. They, with the exception of Caleb and Joshua, 
murmured and rebelled. Those who were under that 
age were not required to engage in the conflict. Of 
course they did not murmur. Noitlier the good nor the 
evil were presented to them, and they had no knowledge 
between them. 

We are next referred to Jonah iv. 11 : " And should 
not I spare Nineveli, that great city, where are more thau 
six score thousand persona that can not discern between 
their right hand and their left hand ? " 

In regard to this passage, I would observe tliat it is by 
no means certain that it has reference to infants. The 
phrase, " can not discern between their right hand and 
their left," is a proverbial expression, denoting great 
ignorance. 

But supposing that it does refer to infauts, and that 
there was that number iu the city ; this text decides noth- 
ing as to tlie character of infants. It yet remains to 
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be shown that those who are not old enough to discern 
between their right hand and their left are not moral be- 
ings, and are not tainted with moral depra\-ity. 

Besides : The city was spared, not on account of the 
infants which it contained, but on account of the repent- 
ance of its inhabitants. " God saw their works, that they 
turned from tlieir evil way, and God repented of the evil 
that he said he would do unto them, and ho did it not." 

The text referred to by the objector may, perhaps, im- 
ply that there were six score thousand ignorant people 
and children in the city, who had not participated in the 
particular sins for which the destruction of the city was 
threatened ; and this may have been an additional reason 
for sparing it. But the primary reason is assigned in the 
text whicli I have just quoted. 

Besides : If it would have been unjust in God to destroy 
the city on account of the infanta that were in it, how 
could it have been just to threaten its destruction ? And 
how could it have been just to destroy the old world, and 
Sodom, and the inhabitants of Canaan ? 

We are next referred to Rom. ix. 11: "For the chil- 
dren, being not yet born, neither having done any good 
or evil." 

But what has this passage to do with the subject ? Our 
inquiry relates to the character of those who arc born, and 
not of those who arc uubom. 

Again, — wc are referred to Matt, xviii. 3 : " Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
cuter into the kingdom of heaven." 

And did our Saviour mean to say, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become destitute of moral character, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven ? If he did not, 
this passage proves notliing to the objector's purpose. 

But it is evident that tliis passage has no reference to 
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the moral character of in&nts : if it had, the import of 
it would be. Except jq be converted, and become as little 
children, who go astray as soon as they be bom, speaking 
lies, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Little children possess many naturally amiable qual- 
ities which strikingly represent the meek, humble, docile^ 
confiding spirit which is essential to the Christian char- 
acter. It is to thesC) undoubtedly^ that our Saviour 
refers. 
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THE DECBEES OF OOD.- 



" The decrees of God," according to the Westminster 
Jivines, "are his eternal purpoee, according to the coun- 
sel of liis own will, whereby, for his owa glory, he hath 
foreordained whatsoever comes to pass." 

The term decree, when employed to denote God's pur- 
pose, is not odeii used in the Scriptures. It lias this 
Bense in the following passages. Psalm ii. 7 : " I will de- 
clare the decree." Dan. iv. 17 : " This matter is by the 
decree of the watchers, and this is the decree of the Most 
High." In the New Testament God's decree is generally 
expressed by tlie words foreordination, counsel, purpose^ 
teiU, pleasure, or appointment. 

The doctrine of decrees has been more violently op- 
posed, and more strenuously controverted, than almost 
any other doctrine of the Calvinistic system. 

My first object will bo to ascertain what the doctrine is ; 
and this is the more necessary, on account of the misrep- 
resentations of it, both by avowed adTersariea and pro- 
fessed friends. 

The definition above given from the Assembly's Cate- 
chism is, I believe, regarded as correct by Calvinists gen- 
erally. I know not, indeed, that any Calvinistic writer 
has questioned its correctness. 

But what construction is to be put upon this language ? 
By the purpose of God is meant his pleasure, will, or 
choice. But tliesQ terms aro used in the Scriptures with 
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some latitude of meaning. When it is eaid that all things 
come to pass according to God's eternal purpose, or pleas- 
ure, the meaning is nut tliat God is pleased with every 
thing which exists, viewed in itself. A thing iu itself 
may be displeasing to God, when, all things considered, it 
may be his will or pleasure that it should exist. I knov 
that this distinction has ofteu been ridiculed ; but if I 
mistalce not, it Is clearly recoguized, although not for- 
mally stated, in tlic Scriptures. For example : In itself 
considered, God has no pleasure in tlie death of the 
wicked ; yet, all things considered, it b his pleasure that 
the wicked shall die, for " the day of veugoance is in his 
heart." Li itself considered, God had no pleasure in the 
sufferings of his Sou ; but, all things considered, it was 
bis pleasure that his Son should suffer, for " it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him." In itself considered, God has no 
pleasure in the alTlictious of his people, for *' he doth not 
atHiet willingly;" but, all things cousidered, it is his 
pleasure to afflict them ; for " whom the Lord loveth he 
chastonetli." 

Tliis distinction is very important, and without keeping 
it in view, it is impossible to reconcile different parts of 
the Scriptures with each other, and the perfections of God 
with facts. 

With this distinction in view, it is easy to see, that some 
things may be contrary to tlie will of God in one sense, 
when it is, on the whole, his will or purpose that they 
should exist. It is no contradiction to say that a thing 
may be in one sense very undesirable, and in another 
sense very desirable. Viewed in itself, it may be unde- 
sirable ; but liewed in connection with other things, it 
may be desirable. For example: It is very undesirable, 
in iteelf, to a pious parent, that his cliild should be sick ; 
but if he could see that the sickness of his child would be 
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Uie means of his conversion and salvation, in that case, he 
would view it as very desirable. Supjwse that a wise and 
benevolent king should foresee tliat au act of treason was 
about to bo committed in his kingdom, which he is able 
to prevent. Suppose he sees that by suffering the crime 
to be committed and the perpetrator to be punishod accord- 
ing to law, lie could secure a higher good to his kingdom 
than he could secure by interposing for the preven- 
tion of the crime. Would he not, under tliese circum- 
stances, prefer, all things considered, that the crime 
should be committed ; and might he not still say with 
truth, that he had no pleasure in treason, or tho death of 
the traitor, (that is, in themselves considered.) And 
may not God say, with truth, that he has no pleasure in 
■wickedness, or hi the deatli of the wicked, and at the 
same time say that it is, on the whole, his pleasure 
that siu should exist, and that the wicked should 
perish ? 

It is uot implied, therefore, in the doctrine of decrees, 
that all things which exist are, in every sense, agreeable ,_ 
to the will of God. Sin, so far from being thus agreeable 
to his will, is, in one sense, utterly opposed to his will. It 
is opposed to his will as expressed in his law. But there 
is evidently a distinction between God's preceptive will and 
his purpose. If there is not, then ivhatever God has com- 
manded to he done he has purposed, or determined, shall 
be done. Consequently, in every instance in which hie 
law is violated, his purpose is frustrated. But God has 
smd, " My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure." 

When it is said that God has purposed or foreordained 

ttie existence of sin, it is to be carefully kept in mind that 

he has not purposed it for its own sake. To adopt tho 

language of Edwards, " God does not will sin as sin, or 
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for the sake of any thing e^-il, though it bo liis pleasure 60 
to order things, that, lio permitting, sin will come to pass, 
for iho sake of tho great good that by Ids disposal shall 
be the consequence." With tliis agrees the language of 
Bellamy and of Hopkins. Dr. Bellamy says, " The doc- 
trine of tho wisdom of God, in tho pormission of sin, sup- 
poses sin in itself, and in all its natural tendencies, to be 
infinitely evil, infinitely coiitiary to tlie lionor of God and 
the good of the system. For herein consists the wisdom 
of God in the affair, not in bringing good out of good, but 
in bringing infinite good out of infinite evil, and never 
suffering one sin to happen in all his dominions ; but 
which, notwithstanding its infinitely e\i\ nature and ten- 
dency, infinite wisdom can and will overrule for greater 
good on the whole." Dr. Hopkins says, " Moral evil is, 
in itself considered, most odious, hurtful, and undesirable ; 
but in the hands of omnipotence, infinite wisdom, and 
goodness, it may be introduced into the most perfect plan 
or system, and bo so disposed and counteracted in its usr 
ture and tendency as to bo a necessary part of it, in order 
to render it most complete and desirable." 

I am aware that it has been maintained by some who 
claim to be Calvinists, that sin is not only evil in its nature 
and tendency, hut that its existence is, on the whole, a 
detriment to the universe ; that holiness in a moral sys- 
tem is in all instances preferable, on tho whole, to sin ia 
its stead ; and that God, had it been possible to huu in 
the nature of things, would have secured universal holi- 
ness in his moral kingdom. They maintain, of course, 
that " tho system or plan which God has adopted, does not 
include sin as an integral part of it;" that "God pre- 
fers, all things considered, holiness to sin, in all instancea 
in which the latter takes place ; " and that he permits 
(or rather submits to) the existence of sin, because it ia 
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impossible for him to prevent its existenco in a moral 
system. Tbese views have been tliits illustrated ; "The 
■wheels of a watch are the necessary means of regulating 
the motion of its hands. The friction of those wheels is 
necessary to the existence of such a machine. Each 
wheel, in its character of a means, constitutes an integral 
part of tlie sjtstem of macliinery, devised and executed by 
the artist. Friction is no part of that system. It is an 
evil to which ho submits — a limitation on the exercise of 
his skill, resulting from the nature of the materials of 
which the watch is made. The direct tendency of every 
wheel, if properly adjusted, is to produce tlie desired 
result. There is no such tendency in friction. It ia 
an evil to bo encountered, and, as far as possihle, 8et 
aside." 

The object of this illustration is to show that sin bears 
the same relation to the moral system planned by Jeho- 
vah, that friction hears to the mechanism of a watch. It 
is no part of the system. It is an evil to which God rtifr- 
mils — a limitation on the exercise of his skill, resulting 
from the nature of tlie materials of which the moral uni- 
verse is composed. 

Let us look a moment at this representation. Sin is an 
evil to which God submits — a very appropriate word to 
express the idea. Not an evil which he permils, becauso 
he sees ho can so overrule it as to render it subservient to 
a wise and benevolent end ; but an evil to which he sub- 
mi t» from absolute necessity, which he would gladly 
avoid if it were possible, but which, to his unspeakable 
regret, ho is obliged to encounter, with the certainty of 
being bitterly unable to remove it, or to convert it to any 
valuable end. It is a limitation on the exercise of his 
skill. And is the skill of the divine Architect limited ? 
Is not his wisdom infinite ? Aud is not his work perfect ? 
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But this limitation of liis skill, it is said, results Trom the 
nature of the materials of which the universe is made. 
And who is the author of tliese materials ? Was the divine 
Architect obliged, like the artist, to construct his system 
of materials already made ? — materials which had come 
into existence without any purpose or agency of his, and 
which arc altogether different from such as Ite should have 
preferred ? Or are not the materials themselves tho work 
of his own hands ? And did he not make just such mate- 
rials of which to construct Ins system as ho chose to make ? 
Could he not have created different materials ? Was he 
not competent to plftii a perfect system ? And was not he, 
who created all things out of nothing, ahle to bring iuto 
being just such materials as he would prefer to use 7 Are 
not liis power and his wisdom unlimited? Why, tlieii, 
should it be thought that the materials of which the moral 
universe is composed, constitute a limitation of his ekill ? 
Whether these %news are agreeable to the word of God 
will be considered in the sequel. My present inquiry 
is, -whether thoy are consistent with the doctrine of the 
divine decrees, as it has ever been maintained liy Calvin- 
ists. And here permit me to ask, Can it be maintained 
with trutli, that God, for his own glory, has foreordained 
that which is not for his glory, and which he can not ever 
overrule for his glory ? Has he foreordained that which 
is no part of his system — that which ho would gladly 
prevent if it were in his power — but to which he subimts 
from dire necessity ? Who over heard that an artist ever 
foreordained the existence of friction ? Or that any being 
ever purposed or chose that a thing should exist, when 
be preferred, all things considered, that something else 
should exist in its stead ? If God does prefer, all things 
considered, holiness to sin in all instances in wliich tho 
latter takes place, tlieu it is his pleasure or choice, all 
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things considered, that sin should not exist ; for certainly 
it would not exist, if holiness, in all instances, should 
exist iu its st«ad. Consequently, ho hath not decreed 
its existence ; and tt can not be true that he hath fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes to pass. How is it possible * 
for him to prefer, on any account, the existence of sin, if, 
all things considered, — tltat is, on all accounts, — ho 
prefers something else in its stead, in all instances. Until 
this question can be satisfactorily answered, the views to 
wliich I have referred must be regarded as utterly irrec- 
oncilable with the doctruio of the divine decrees. 

And here I would remark that, while these views have 
never bcon maintained, to my knowledge, by any writer 
who professed to believe in this doctrine, till quite re- 
cently, they have been uniformly maintained by those 
who have denied it. The grand objection of Arminians 
to the doctrine of decrees, is, that it involves the position 
that God must have purposed or decreed tlie existence of 
sin. And when they have been asked why God did not 
prevent tlie existence of sin, unless it was his purpose, on 
the whole, that it should exist, their reply has been in- 
variably, hi substance, as follows : God could not have 
prevented the existence of sin without destroying the 
moral agency of his creatures ; in other words, he could 
not have prevented all sin in a moral universe. Tims 
Mr. Fletcher, the distinguished advocate of the Wesleyan 
system, represents the divine Being as saying, " I foresaw, 
indeed, that by a final contempt of my grace, many would 
bruig destruction upon themselves ; but ha\'ing wisely de- 
creed to make a world of probationers and free agents, I 
could not necessarily incline tlieir wills to obedience, with- 
out robbing tlicm of free agency, without foolishly defeating 
the coimsci of my own mind, and absurdly s[>oiliug the 
work of my own hands." Tims, also, the autlior of the 
19* 
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" Errors of Hopkinsianism," an avowed Arminian, says, 
" No doubt but God Bought the greatest good of the uni- 
verse, consistently with his own nature and the nature of 
man ; and consistently with these natures, the greatest 
good is obtained, because man refuses to have more. A 
part of the human race choose death in tlie error of their 
ways ; and to have made man a necessary agent would, 
have been to make him any thmg beside an IntelligeDt 
creature." 

The principle assumed by both of these writers (and 
the same is true of Armintans generally) is, that God 
could not have prevented the existence of sin without 
robbing man of free agency, and making him a necessary 
agent. 

Should it be said that those who maintain that Gtod 
decreed the existence of a moral system, with the for&- 
knowledge that sin would be necessarily incidental to it, 
do virtually maintain that he decreed the existence of 
sin, — I reply. This view of the divine decrees ArminianB 
have always been ready to admit ; but they have not 
understood this to bo the Cahinistic doctrine, nor has it 
been so understood by Calrinists themselves. The doc- 
trine which they have maintained is, tliat the present 
system is the best conceivable system ; that it is the very 
system which God preferred to all others ; and tljat, not- 
withstanding the sin and misery which it includes, it will 
resiilt in a higher display of the divine gloiy, and in a 
greater amount of good, than any other system of which 
^ the infinite mind could conceive. They have never sup- 
posed that God was unable to secure universal holiness in 
hia moral kingdom, hut have uniformly maintained that 
ha permitted sin to exist because he foresaw that he could 
Bo overrule it, and counteract its tendencies, as to render 
it conducive to the highest good of the uniyorse. They 
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believe that ho can bring good out of evil, and liglit out 
of darkness, and tliat lie will make the wrath of man to 
praise him, and restrain the remainder. They believe 
that hJB character is perfect, that his plan is perfect, that 
his work is perfect, and that nothing will be permitted to 
exist which was not included in his eternal purpose, and 
which will not be rendered subservient to his great and 
glorious designs. 

This I understand to be the doctrine of the divine 
decrees, 

The proof of this doctrine from the Scriptures is very 
abundant. 

There are some passages which directly teach the doc- 
trine in general, and others which bring into view the 
purpose of God in relation to particular events. Of the 
first class the following are examples. Isa. xlri. 9, 10 : 
" I am God, and there is none else ; I am God, and there 
is none like me ; declaring the end from the beginning, 
and from ancient times the things that are not yet done ; 
saying. My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleas- 
ure." It is here asserted that God has a counsel or pur- 
pose, that it embraces all tilings from the beginning to 
the end, and that his purpose will be accomplished. 
Job xxlii. 1.^: "But lie is in one mind; who can turn 
him ? and what his soul desireth, even that he dooth." 
Ps. cxxxv. (! : " Wliat50over the Lord pletused, tliat did he 
in hea\cu, and in earth, and in all deep places." In 
these passages it is expressly atlirmed that the Lord hath 
done wiiatsoever he pleased. If this is true, ho has 
brought to ]iass whatever he chose to bring to pass, and 
has prevented the existence of every thing which he chose 
to prevent. Consequently every thing which exists ia 
according to Iiis purpose. If the present system of 
things is not, on tlie whole, the best system which infi- 
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nitc wisdom could devise, — if thero are things in it which 
ho would have been glad to prevent, but which he has not 
prevented, — then he has not done whatsoever he pleased. 
His design is frustrated, and he can not contemplate the 
universe which he has made with entire satisfactiou. The 
following tests are equally decisive. Rev. iv. 11 : " Thou 
art wortliy, Lord, to receive glory and honor, for thou 
hast created all thhigs, and for thy pleasure they are and 
were created." Dan. iv. 85 : " He doelh according to his 
will in the army of heaven, and among the inliabitants of 
the earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
What doest thou ? " In the first of these passages, we 
are taught that God liad an end in view in the creation of 
all things, that this end was his own ]>leasurc, and that 
all tilings exist for this end. If this end is not answered, 
it will 1)0 because God is not able to accomplish it. But 
in the last passage it is aSirmed tliat none can stay his 
hand, and that he actually doetli according to Ins will, 
both in heaven and on earth. The end, therefore, vhich 
he had in view in creation will he accomplished. Rom. 
xi. 36 : " For of him, and through him, and to Mm are 
all things." Of him, as they derive their being from his 
creating power. Through him, or by him, as they arc by 
him upheld in being. To him, as they are made subser- 
vient to Ills grand design, the disjJay of his perfections. 
Ps. xxxiii. 11 : " The counsel of the Lord standcth for- 
ever, and tlie thoughts of his heart to all generations." 
Eph. i. 11 : " Who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will." The passages which have been cited go 
to establish the doctrine in general. 

I will now adduce some passages which bring into view 
the purpose of God in relation to particular events, from 
which it will appear that his purposes extend not only to 
the natural, hut to the moral world. That tlie eveuts 
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of the natural world were foreordained, fow, probably, will 
deny ; especially, such events as are brought to pass by 
the direct agency of God. It will bo admitted that he 
has established the laws of nature, and established them 
witli a view to the results which are actually brought to 
pass. Tlio main quostioE is, whether his government 
extends equally to tlio moral world, and whether the 
actions of moral agents are included iu liis purposes. On 
this point the testimony of the Scriptures is abundant and 
decisive. My limits will permit mo to reclto but a small 
part of tins testimony. 

Hankind choose their place of residence in tliis world ; 
yet Qud " liath determined the bounds of their habita- 
tion." 

The termination of human life is often brought about 
by the agency of men. Yet it is written, (Job vii. 1,) " Ib 
there not an appointed time to man upon the earth ? " 
Again, (Job xiv. 5,) " His days arc determined ; the 
Dumber of his mouths is with tliec ; tliou hast appointed 
his bounds that he can not pass." 

The events which relate to communities and nations, 
to the rise and fall of kingdoms, are brought to pass by 
human agency; yot these events were foreordamed. 
Isa. xiv. 24-27 : " Tlio Lord of hosts hath sworn, say- 
ing, Surely as I have thought, so sliall it come to pass, 
and as I have purposed, so shall it stand, that I will 
break tlie Assyrian in my land, and upon my mountains 
tread him under foot. Tliis is the purpose that is pur- 
posed upon the whole earth ; and this is the hand that is 
stretched out upon all uutious. For the Lord of hosts 
hath purposed, and who shall disannul it? " 

Nebuchadnezzar was deposed by the agency of men ; 
yet this event was foreordained. Dan. iv. 24, 25 : " This 
is tlie decree of the Most High, which is come upon my 
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lord tho king, tliat they ehould drive tliee from men; 
and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field." 
Agaiu, ver. 17 1 " This matter is by the decree of the 
watchers, and tlie demand by the word of the holy onea, 
to tho intent that tho living may know Uiat tlio Most 
High ruloth in tho idngdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever ho will." 

God purposed tho destruction of Tyre, although it was 
destroyed by the hands of men. Isa. xxiii. 8, 9 : " Wlio 
hath taken ibis eounsel against Tyre. The Lord of hosts 
hath purposed it, to stain the pride of all glory, and to 
bring into eontcmpt all tho honorable of the earth." God 
purposed tliat Cyrus should destroy Babylon, restore tlie 
captive Jews, and rebuild their city and temple. Thus it 
is written, (Isa. xlvi. 10, 11,) "My eounsel shall stand, 
and I will do all my pleasure ; calling a ravenous bird 
from the east, the man that executetb my coimscl from a 
far country. Yea, I have spoken it ; I will also do it." 
Again : " That saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and 
shall perform all my pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, 
Thou shalt be built, and to the t«mple, Thy foundation 
shall be laid." God purposed that Joseph should be sold 
into Egypt ; and yet this divine purpose was accomplished 
by tlie voluntary conduct of his brethren. He said to 
his brethren, (Gen. xlv. 7,) " God sent me before you to 
preserve you a posterity in the earth, and to save your 
lives by a great deliverance." 

God has determined who of mankind shall embrace 
the gospel, as appears from the following, and many other 
passages of Scripture. Acts x'm. 48 : " As many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed." 2 Tim. i. 9 : 
" Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling, 
not according to our works, but according to his own pur- 
pose and grace, which were given us in Clirist Jesus be- 
fore tlie world began." 
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That the purposes of God extend to tlie voluntary- 
actions of men, is evident from what is said of the cruci- 
fixion of Clirist. Luke xxii. 22 : " Truly tiie Son of man 
goeth, as it was determined of him : but woe luilo that 
man by whom ho is betrayed." Acts ii. 2-3 : " Him, being 
dehvored by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge 
of God, yo have taken, and witli wicked hands have cni- 
cified and slain." Acts iv. 27,28: "For of a truth, 
against thy holy cliild Jesus, whom thou hafit anointed, 
both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and 
people of Israel, were gathered together for to do whatso- 
ever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be 
done." What language could be plainer or more deci- 
sive tlian this ? 

That the purposes of God ext«nd to the voluntary 
actions of men, is also evident from all those passages of 
Scripture which represent divine judgments as inflicted 
by the hands of men. These passages are very numerous. 
I shall mention only a few. 2 Sam. x.-civ. 1 : " The 
anger of the Lord waa kuidled against Israel, and he 
moved David to say, Go, number Israel." 1 Kings si. 14 : 
" And the Lord stirred up an adversary to Solomon, Har 
dad the Edomitc." The Psalmist says, (Ps. Ixvi. 10-12,) 
" For tliou, God, hast proved us ; thou hast tried us as 
sCver is tried. Thou broughtest us into the net. TIiou 
haat caused men to ride over our hea«ls." It is said of 
Jehoiakim, (2 Kings xsiv. 2,) " And the Lord sent against 
him bands of the Chaldees, and bands of Syrians, and 
bands of the Moabites, and bands of the children of Am- 
mon, and sent them against Judah to destroy it." Pa»- 
eagos of this description might bo cited in great abun- 
dance. Most of the judgments sent upon the Jews were 
inSictfid by the hands of men ; and yet they are repre- 
sented as judgments of God, and were thus regarded, 
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of created beings. Perhaps it ma; be thoogbt that •!- 
though these events are permitted, yet this permissioa 
does not imply any design or purpose, on the part of God, 
that they should take place. But, I would ask, could he 
not have prevented those events, liad he chosen ? If you 
say yes, then I ask. Why did he not prevent them ? The 
only answer is, He did not choose to prevent them. But 
if he did not choose to prevent them, it was, on the 
whole, his choice that they should come to pass. 

The common way of attempting to evade the force of 
this reasoning is by saying, that God would not have 
prevented the existence of sin in a moral system. But 
" is any thing too hard for the Lord ? " Has he created 
a world which lio can not govern ? Are the creatures 
whom lie has made, and who are dependent on him for 
all their powers, and who are placed in the very circum- 
stances in wliich ho chose to place them, so independent 
of him that ho can not control their conduct at his pleas- 
ure ? Is lie not almighty ? And are any limits to bo set 
to almighty power ? Does it not imply power to do any 
thing which is an object of power ? Now it is an object 
of power to control the conduct of moral agents. It is 
what God has done, what he is continually doing, and 
what he has promised to do. He has preserved the holy 
angels from apostasy. He has, in innumerable ways, im- 
posed restraints upon tho conduct of wicked men. He is 
continually renewing the hearts of wicked men, and turn- 
ing their feet into the way of his testimonies. And he has 
promised that all true believers sliall be kept by the power 
of God through faitli unto salvation. He is able to keep 
them from falling, and to present them faultless before 
the presence of his glory. God claims it as his preroga- 
tive to control, at pleasure, the moral conduct of his crea- 
tures. " TliB king's heart is in the haud of the Lord ; as 
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In further proof of tho doctrine of the diviao decrees, 
I lay down these two propositions, viz. : — 

I. Whatever God docs, he always intended to do. 

n. Whatever God permits to be done, he always in- 
tended to permit. 

These propositions are so nearly Bclf-«vident, that I pro- 
Bume they will not bo questioned by any one who believes 
in the perfectiou of the divine character. It will not 
surely be pretended that God ever acts without choosing 
to act, or that ho ever permits what he miglit hinder, 
without choosing to permit it. Nor will it be denied that 
he is unchangeable, " the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever," This being conceded, it is evident that he has no 
new designs. Whatever he once chooses, ho always chose. 
The above propositions, therefore, may be regarded as 
incontrovertible truths. 

Now, if it can bo shown that any event has come to 
pass independently of the divine agency, or the divina 
permission, I will give up tlie doctrine in question. But 
if no sucli event ever lias, or ever will, come to pass, tha 
doctrine must he considered as resting on a firm founda- 
tton. As to those events which are brought to pass by 
tho direct agency of G«d, there certainly can be no ques- 
tion. And I know not that it has ever been made a ques- 
tion. If there is any question, it must relate to those 
erents which are brought to pass by the voluntary agency 
20 t2!») 
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and wbich God never intended should exist. If we make 
this supposition we must say either that God did not fore- 
see thti things supposed ; or timt, foreseeing them, he was 
indifferent whether tbey existed or not ; or that he was 
unable to prevent them. If we saj that any thing lias 
come to pass which God did not foresee, we deny his om- 
niscicucc. If we say he was iudiffereut respecting the 
existence of things which he foresaw would be, on the 
whole, a detriment to the system, we deny his benevolence. 
If we say that be was unable to prevent them, we deny 
bis omnipotence. In either case we deny one of tho 
essential attributes of God. 

Again : If God is omniscient, all things were foreknown 
by him from eternity. Consequently, it was certain from 
eternity that they would come to pass. Manifest as is the 
truth of tins position, it has been virtually denied. It was 
said by Fletcher, that "because God's knowledge is in- 
finite, ho knows future contingencies." 

Again : " One of our great objections to Calvinism is, 
that it so shackles God's infinite knowledge of future con- 
tingencies, or of those events which depend on man's im- 
necessitated choice, absurdly supposing that God knows 
what he absolutely decrees, and no more." 

What does Mr. Fletcher mean by future contingencies ? 
Docs lie moan events which may or may not liappcn ? If 
80, in what sense does he suppose them to he foreknowa ? 
To foreknow an event, as contingent, is to foreknow that 
it may or may not happen ; that is, that it is doubtful or 
uncertain whether it will happen or not. This entirely 
destroys the idea of foreknowledge. Let us suppose that 
God foreknew the treachery of Judas as a contingent 
event. In that case he foreknew that possibly Judas 
would betray Christ, and that possibly he wonld not b&. 
tray liim. In other words, he foreknew that it was uncer- 
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taiii whether he would betray liiin or not; which is the 
Baino as to say, that he did hot know whether the event 
would come to pass or not. This is plainly denying tliat 
the event waa foreknown at all. It is ascribing to the 
divine Being barely the knowledge of his own ignorance ; 
that is, it is representing him as being conscious from 
eternity that he did not, and could not, foreknow what 
would be the actions of moral agents. 

Should it be said that God foreknew that Judas would 
betray Christ, and at the same time foreknew it as a con- 
tingent event, I reply, This is the same as to say that a 
thing may be certain and uncertain at the same time, and 
may be known to be so. That is, God may know that a 
thing will certainly take place, and at the same time may 
know that it is doubtful or uncertain whether it will take 
place or not. Nothing can be plainer than that the fore- 
knowledge of an event implies that the event is certain. 
But if it was from eternity certain that things will com© 
to pass as they do come to pass, the question arises, What 
rendered it certain ? It was tbo purpose of God, or it 
was something else. If it was something else, then some- 
thing else beside God has existed from eternity ; and that 
which rendered the future existence of all things certain, 
might have brought thcra into being if there had been no 
God. This leads to atheism. But we know that God 
only has existed from eternity; and if it was eternally 
certain that all things would come to pass as they do come 
to pass, it must have been his purpose which rendered it 
certain. Knowledge supposes the existence of evidence. 
It is absurd to say that a thing can be known of which 
there is absolutely no evidence. If, then, God did el«r- 
nally foreknow all things, there was from eternity evi- 
dence to his mind that they would exist. What was this 
evidence ? In the ages of eternity, when notliing existed 
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but Jehovali, what was there to render the future exist- 
ence of every Ihiiig certain but the purposes of his own 
miud ? Did it not depend on the will of God whether 
any thing but himself should exist 1 Uow, then, could 
ho know whether any thing, and if any thing, what things, 
would exist, except by knowing what he had determined 
to bring into being ? How did he know that this world 
vould exist ? He knew that he had determined to cre- 
ate it. 

Aside from this, there was no eWdence that the world 
would exist ; and had not this determination existed in 
the divine mind, the future existence of tlie world could 
not have been known. How did God know that Adam 
would exist ? He knew that he had determined to create 
him. How did he know what the conduct of Adam 
would be ? He know what sort of being he had deter- 
mined to create, with what powers and susceptibilities he 
would be endowed, in what circumstances he would bo 
placed, and to what influences lie would be exposed; and 
he knew how a being thus constituted, and tlius situated, 
would act. The same may be said in reference to the 
conduct of every indiridual of the human race. God is 
the Creator of all men ; and ho infallibly know what the 
conduct of each individual would be if created and 
placed in particular circumstances. By determining, 
therefore, to create them and place them in the cir^ 
cumstances in which he has placed them, he did virtu- 
ally determine that their actions should exist. To resolve 
to perfomi an action which is foreseen to be infallibly- 
connected with certain consequences is to resolve that 
those consequences shall come to pass. If, therefore, wo 
deny the doctrine in question, we must, to be consistent, 
deny the divine foreknowledge, and consequently tlie 
di^■iue omniscience. 
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2. A denial of this doctrine exhibits the Governor of 
tlie universe as b. disappointed beuig. 

If the present system of things is not, as God, on tho 
vhole, designed it sliould be, he is crossed in his designs, 
which is the very meaning of disappointment. We al- 
ways say a being is disappointed when his purpose is 
thwarted, or when things take place differently from wlmt 
be intended. If, then, thuigs hare taken place in tho 
universe differently from what God uitended, he is dis- 
appointed. His plan is frustrated, his counsel does not 
stand, and he does not do all liis pleasure. 

But it has been said, " God, iu his inltnite wisdom and 
power, has made free agents in order to display liia good- 
ness in rewarding them, if tliey believe and ot)cy, and Ms 
Justice in punisliing them, if they prove faithless and dis- 
obedient. Whichever of the two, therefore, comee to 
pass, God is no more disconcerted, disappointed, or em- 
barrassed, than a lawgiver and judge who acquits or 
condemns criminals according to his own law and their 
works." 

This does not reach the point at issue. Tlie question 
is. Had God any design or purpose in relation to tlie con- 
duct and destiny of his creatures? If you say no, then 
you affirm that he created them without any end, and 
consequently that he acted without any motive or reason. 
K you say yes, then you must admit that his design 
will be accomplished, or it ijvill not. If it will not be 
accomplished, it will bo fnistrated, which is the same as 
to say that lie will bo disappointed. 

Should it be said that although God's design is crossed, 
still he is not disappointed, because he eternally foreknew 
what would come to pass, — I answer, Tliis, so far from re- 
lieving, only increases the difficulty ; for it represents tlia 
divine Being not only as being disappointed, but as eter- 



nally foreknowing that he ehoiild be disappointed, and 
that, too, while ho had power to prevent it. But can we 
suppose that the almighty Ruler of tlie universe has suf- 
fered his designs to be crossed ? Especially can we sup- 
pose that he has adopted a system of creation and provi- 
dence which he eternally foresaw would issue in a series 
of events utterly subversive of his own designs ? All this 
is involved in a denial of the doctrine in question. 

3. To deny this doctrine is to represent the divine Be- 
ing as unhappy. How can he be perfectly happy if he 
is constantly crossed in liis designs ? To be happy is to 
be pleased. To be perfectly happy is to be perfectly 
pleased. It implies the full gratification of every desire. 
Ungratifiod desire implies uneasiness and discontent, 
which constitute the very essence of unhappiness. Now, 
if all tilings are not, on the whole, as God chooses to have 
tiiem, then it is his desire tliat they should be otherwise. 
Consequently be Is not satisfied with them as they are ; 
and if he is not satisfied, ho certainly is not as happy as 
he would be if things were according to his mind. But 
if he could be more happy than he now is, then he is not 
now perfectly liappy. Moreover, if, as this scheme sup- 
poses, innumerable events are constantly taking place, 
crossing to his designs, events, too, of infinite moment, 
such as must cause unspeakable regret, then he is contin- 
ually and infinitely unhappy. And is this the situation 
in which the infinitely blessed God is placed ? Does he 
sit on the throne of his glory, and look down on a part of 
his creation with regret, and sorrow, and pain ? Must he 
pass eternal ages in lamenting tlie defeat of his own 
plans, and that, too, when he wields tlio scepter of uni- 
versal empire ? and when he might, in an instant, change 
the whole face of creation, or lilot it out of being, and 
create another universe to his liking ? Who can believe 
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this, and believe also in the perfection of tlie divine dmr- 
aoter? 

4. A denial of the doctrine of decrees is a virtual de- 
nial of God's universal providence. The providence of 
Giod most surely can not be more extensive than his pur- 
poses ; for, as I have already shown, whatever God does, 
he always intended to do. Ho worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will. If, then, the providence of God 
extends to all events, his purposes extend to all events. 
Consequently, no event will be suffered to take place 
which is not, on the whole, according to his piu'pose. 
But those wlio deny the doctrine of decrees suppose that 
millions of events are taking place every hour, and every 
moment, wliicli God never intended should take place. 
K this is so, in wliat way is the providence of God con- 
cerned in these events ? If in any way, it must be in 
fi-uitless efforts to prevent them. And is this what is 
meant when it is said that the providence of God extends 
to all events ? Is the divine Being unceasingly employed 
in endeavoring to prevent the defeat of his own purposes, 
and still obliged to see his plan thwarted, and his designs 
crossed, in innumerable instances, every moment? Is 
tills the government of God, a government which, indeed, 
is no government — a fruitless effort to govern — an effort 
repeated every moment, and every moment defeated ? 
Is this the universal providence of God ? With what 
propriety or consistency is it said that the providence of 
God extends to all the actions of men, so long as it is 
maintained that man, in the exercise of bis freedom, is 
constantly defeating tlie dL\-ine purposes ? What govern- 
ment has God over the actions of men, so long as those 
actions are constantly baffling every effort whicli his in- 
finite wisdom can derise, and his almiglity power employ, 
to restrain them ? Surely this amounts to no govern- 
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ment ; and according to these views, God is not the 
Governor of tlie world. If God governs tlie world, lie 
governs it according to his purpose. He brings to pass 
whatever he chooses to bring to pass, and prevents what- 
ever he does not choose to permit, and bo orders the 
course of events aa to accomplish liis wise aiid benevolent 
designs. But according to tlie views which I am op- 
posing, millions of events have transpired, and arc contm* 
nally transpiring, utterly subversive of the divine designs ; 
and tlic world, so far from being as God, on the whole, 
prefers it should be, is, in many respects, directly the 
reverse of what he intended. If, tlien, we deny the doc- 
trine of foreordination, we must give up the doctrine of a 
universal providence, and with it all tlie consolation which 
it is suited to afford. No longer let the joj-ful anthem be 
repeated, "The Lord reigns; let the earth rejoice." No 
longer let the pious soul rest in the confidence that all 
events will conspire to the accomplishment of the greatest 
good, for tliere is no certainty that the greatest good will 
be effected. Nay, there is decisive evidence to the con- 
trary. For however benevolent may be the designs of 
God, if ho can not so govern the world as to insure the 
accomplishment of his designs, the end which he had in 
view will fail. 

Besides : If the designs of God are frustrated in one 
instance, how do we know that tliey will not be in all? 
And what certainty can there be Uiat the progress of 
events, instead of issuing in the greatest good, will not 
issue in the greatest evil ? Indeed, if we admit that the 
designs of God may be frustrated, we arc at once tlirown 
into a world of darkness, and there is not one ray of lig^t 
to cheer and console the benevolent mind. 

Now, the scheme which I am opposing does suppose 
that tlie designs of God have been frustrated in innumer- 
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able instances. It supposes that " God made man with a 
design that he should kiiow, love, and be happy with God 
forcTer," It supposes, at the same time, tliat a part of 
tlie human race do defeat the end of their being. But if 
the design of God in respect to a part of mankind is frus- 
trated, how do wc know that it will not he frustrated in 
respect to the whole ? How do wc know that every saint 
and every angel will not yet apostatize, and the whole 
created universe present a scene of unmingled woe ? Do 
you say God has purposed otherwise ? But you soy he 
purposed otherwise respecting those who, you admit, will 
perish. And if his purpose has been defeated in respect 
to a part, why may it not be defeated in respect to all ? 
What is there to secure tlie accomplishment of his pur- 
poses in one case moro than in another ? 

Do you say he has promised otherwise ? But what arc 
his promises but expressions of his designs ? And if Ma 
designs may fail of accomplishment, his promises may 
fall of fuliillnient. 

Besides: How can God fulfill his promises without so 
governing liis creatures as to secure their persevering 
obedience ? And if ho can so govern them as to fulfill his 
promises, wliy can lie not so govern tliem as to execute 
his purposes ? Wliithcr, tlicn, arc we driven ? Into wliat 
a dark, unfatliomablc chaos are we placed ? Give up the 
doctrine of a universal providence, — as wc must if we 
give up tlic doctrine of foreordination, — and the desti- 
nies of the universe are left in awful uncertainty ; and no 
intellect can conjecture what will be the issue of events, 

5. A denial of the doctrine of decrees leads to a denial 
of a great part of our obligation to the duly of submis- 
sion. Tliat tlie evils which wo suffer are to be regarded 
as afflictions and rigliteous judgments of God, and to bo 
submitted to as such, is a clear dictate of reason as well 
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as of revelation. But a large proportion of tlicse evils 
are brought upon us by tbe agency of men. How, then, 
are these evils to be regarded as divine judgments, uulcsa 
tlie individuals by whose agency they are inflicted accom- 
plish the divine purposes ? A thief plunders my prop- 
erty ; an incendiary burns my dwelling ; an assassia 
murders iny family. Am I or am I not to regard these 
events as divine judgments? " Is tliere otI in llie city, and 
the Lord hatli not done it ? " By evil mentioucd in this 
passage, it is said natural evil only is intended. Be it so. 
Tlio things which I have specified are natural evils. They 
are evils which exist in every city ; and not only these, but 
many otlior natural evils exist in every city, which are 
brought to pass by the voluntary and sinful actions of 
men. Now, how are tliese to be ascribed to God, and to 
be regarded as divine judgments, unless the agents oo- 
complisb the divine purposes ? But the scheme which I 
am canvassing supposes tliat it never was the intention or 
purpose of God that any of his creatures should sin, and 
consequently that whenever they do sin, so far from ac- 
complishing his purposes, they directly defeat them. If 
this is so, it never was the intention of God that those 
natural evils, which are brought to pass by Uie sinful 
actions of men, should come to pass ; and to regard tliem 
as divine judgments is altogether improper. There is 
evil in the city wliich the Lord not only has not done, 
but which he never intended ehould he done. If my 
property is stolen, my character defamed, or my family 
murdered, tliese things are not to be regarded as afHio- 
tious sent upon me by God ; for it was no part of his 
purpose that I should suffer these evils. On the contrary, 
tlie immediate authors of these evils have utterly defeated 
the divine purposes. Tlioy have done what ho intended 
they never sliould do. Admit this scheme to be true, and 
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how large a part of our obligation to submission is swept 
away ! for Iiow krge a part of tlie evils which wc suffer 
BTO brought upon us by tlie voluntary actions of men ! 

But how doea this scheme accord with tlie represen- 
tationa of Scripture ? Bead the history of Job. The 
Sabeans stole his oxen and slew his servants. Tlie 
Chaldeans stole his camels and slew his servants ; yet Job 
said, '* Tlie Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be tlie name of the Lord. lu all this Job sinned 
not, neitlier charged God foolishly." What ! did not Job 
sin and charge God foolishly in ascribing events to him 
which were brought to pass by the agency of wicked 
men ? 

How often have Calvinists been accused of blasphemy 
for ascribing such events to God ! Wlien Shimei cursed 
David, the pious monarch said, "Let him curse, for the 
Lord bath bidden him." And did tho Lord bid Shimoi 
to curse tho Lord's anointed ? I need not multiply ex- 
amples. Any one who has read the Bible with the least 
attention can not but have observed that a large part of 
the judgments and afflictions which God has brought upon 
mankind have been brought to pass by the voluntary ac- 
tions of men. Tho evils which are brought upon us in 
this way, no less than those which are inflicted by the 
direct agency of God, arc to be regarded as divine judg- 
ments, and have been so regarded by the saints in all 
ages. 

6. A denial of this doctrine tends to weaken our sense 
of obligation to the exercise of gratitude. That every 
blessing which we receive is the gift of God, and is to be 
gratefully acknowledged, will not be denied by any one 
who has a fair claim to the Christian character. But a 
great part of our blessings comes to us through tho agency 
of men, and if their actions do not accomplish the divine 
21 p 
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purposes, how ftre we indebted to God for them ? If it is 
a fact that mankind often do what God uever intended 
they should do, how do wo know that this is not the feet 
in those cases wherein we are blessed through their 
agency ? 

Permit me to state a case. An-assassin, with murder- 
ous intent, plunges a dagger into my breast ; but instead 
of destroying my life, as he intended, he opens an abscess 
that was hurrying me to the grave, and is instrumental of 
preserving my life. Who will not say that I am laid under ■ 
special obligation to bless God for my deliverance ? But 
if the assassin did not fulfill the divine purpose, how am I 
indebted to God ? How do I know that it was not Uie 
purpose of God that the abscess should put a period to my 
life, and that the assassin has not defeated the divine pur- 
pose ? Indeed, if I admit the principle which I am oppos- 
ing, must I not be necessarily led to this conclusion? 
Suppose I should reason in tliis manner: God never 
designed that any of his creatures should sin. But it is 
a sin for a man to attempt to murder. Therefore God 
never designed that the assassin should stab me. How, 
then, am I indebted to God for the preservation of my 
life ? What obligation is imposed upon me to thank God 
for a benefit resulting from an event which God nerer 
intended should take place ? 

Should it be said, I am not bound to thank God for tho 
act of the assassin, but for his interposition in overruling 
the act of the assassin for my good, I admit it. But this 
does not affect the argument ; for God could not overrule 
an act for my good, if tho act did not take place : and if 
he intended that it should not take place, then he intended 
that the opportunity should not be afforded for him thus 
to overrule it. Consequently, the whole affair must h 
taken place contrary to his intention ; and the question 
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returns, How am I indebted to God for a benefit which I 
receive contrary to his intention ? This reaeoniug, it will 
be seen, will apply to no small part of the blessings of 
which we are made the recipients. Deny tlie doctrine in 
question, and you annihilate a great port of our obligation 
to gratitude. 

From tlie foregoing considerations, it will be seen that 
this is not a subject of mere speculation. If to deny this 
doctrine involves the denial of some one or more of the 
essential attributes of God ; if it represents the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe as disappointed and unhappy ; if it 
destroys the idea of a universal Providence, and annihi- 
lates a great part of our obligation to the duties of sub- 
1 and gratitude, — it can not be regarded as a harm- 

s error. That it does involve these consequences has 

;n, if I mistake not, conclusively shown. 
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Objections ansioered. 

To the doctrino of the divine decrees, as exliibitcd in 
the preceding lectures, the following objections have been 
urged : — 

Objection I. If tliis doctrine is true, man is not a free 
agent. 

In considering this objection, I shall not enter into any 
metaphysical disquisition respecting the nature of free 
agency, but sliall content myself with presenting a few 
simple considerations, which must bo level to the compre- 
hension of common minds. 

I ask, then, if, among tlie things which have come to 
pass, this is not one, vi?.., that man is a free agent. 1 ap- 
peal to the consciousness of every human being. If any 
man doubts his own free agency, he may as well doubt his 
own existence ; for he has the same evidence of the one 
that he has of the other. If, tlion, God has foreordained 
whatsoever comes t» pass, he has foreordained tliat man 
shall bo a free agent ; for this is one of the things 
which liavo come to pass. We may just as well say, 
therefore, that if tliis doctrine is true, the sun does not 
shine, as to say, if this doctrine is true, man is not a 
free agent. 

But it will be asked. If all the actions of men were 
foreordained, how can they bo free ? I ask, in reply. How 
can they be otlierwise than free ? If God lias purposed 
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that men shall bo free agents, and has moreover executed 
his purpose, and made thom free agents, how is it possible 
that they should not bo free ? God has made them ra- 
tional beings. He has given them understanding to pei^ 
ceivo the rule of duty, conscience to feel obligation, and 
a will to choose between good and evil. These faculties 
they possess, and tliey can not annihilate them ; and pos- 
sessing these faculties, tlicy are free and accountable 
agents, and will remain so forever. 

But if man is a free agent, he must be able to do 
as he pleases. True. And may not man act as he 
pleases, and still accomplish God's determinate counsel ? 
Did not Solomon aet as lie pleased when he built the 
temple ? But it was the purpose of God that he should ^ 
build it. And if the purpose of God, in this instance, 
did not destroy the free agency of Solomon, neither does 
it destroy the free agency of other men, in any instance. 
Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the 
people of Israel, acted as tliey pleased when they arrested, 
mocked, scourged, condemned, and crucified tha Son of 
God ; yet it is written, " For of a truth, against thy holy 
child Jesus, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, witli tlie 
Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered together 
for tfl do whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined 
before to be done." If the free moral actions of men 
may accomplish God's purpose In one case, tJiey may, for 
aught that can be shown to the contrary, in all cases, 

But it will bo said. If this doctrine is true, it was C6i> 
t^n from eternity that mankind would act as they do. 
Very true. And was it not equally certain that they 
would act freely in what they do ? And are we to con- 
clude that man is not a free agent because it was eternally 
certain tliat lie would be a free agent ? 

Besides : This objection militates as much against the 
21 • 
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foreknowledge as against the purposes of God. If God 
from eternity foreknew all things, then it was eternally 
certain that they would come to pass. And if this is in- 
consistent with free agency, it is imitossible that there 
should be any such thing as free agency while an om- 
niscient God reigns on high. 

But some one will say, How can it be that my actions 
should bo foreordained, and still I be free in performing 
them ? 

Suppose you can not see how this can be. It is one thing 
to see that a thing is, and another to see how it is. That 
God has foreordained whatsoever comes to pass, is clearly 
inferred from the acknowledged perfections of his charac- 
ter, and explicitly taught in his word. That you are a 
free agent, you infallibly know. Here, tlien, are two 
truths, both of which commend themselves to your under- 
standing. And will you disbelieve eitlier of them, because 
you can not see their connection, and comprehend how 
they are consistent ? Is nothing to be believed which 
transcends our finite comprehension ? Tell me how God 
could exist from eternity. Tell mo how he can exist in 
three persons, and still be but one God. Tell me how lie 
could create all things' out of nothing. Tell me how 
your souls and bodies are united. Tell me how you can 
tliink, or move, or speak. Tell me what connection there 
is between a volition of your mind and a motion of your 
hand. Tell mo how the motion of your tongue produces 
articulate sounds, and how those sounds convey your 
thoughts to others' minds. Tell me how the grass grows 
in the field, how food nourishes your body, and how fire 
causes pain to your band. Tell me what that something 
is wliich we call instinct in animals. Tell mc how the 
world hangs upon nothing, and what that bond of union 
is wliich binds every particle to a common center. Tell 
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me these tilings, (and a thousand more, equally inysteri- 
ous, which you never think of disbelieving,) and I will 
tell you how you can be a free agent, and all your actions 
accomplish tlie determinate counsel of God. 

But, after all, perhaps there is not so much mystery In 
this subject as has been supposed. Can you not conceive 
that God might create a free ageut without enduing him 
with power to frustrate his own purposes ? Is free agency 
omnipotent? — yea, super-omnipotent? as it must be, if 
it is above tlie control of the Almighty. Has God created 
a universe which ho can not govern ? Are creatures who 
live, and move, and have their being in him, and wlio are 
dependent on him for all their powers, so independent of 
his control that he can not prevent them from doing what 
he does not choose to permit ? Did he not create the 
world for some end ? and lias he put it out of his power 
to accomplish the end which he had in view ? Has lie 
given being to creatures whose ungovernable wayward- 
ness has marred, past remedy, the system which he 
planned, and caused an actual diminution of Ins bless- 
edness ? Can you not conceive that God may so control 
the conduct of men as to prevent tliem from defeating his 
designs witliout impairing their moral agency ? Can you 
be certain tliat tliero is no way in which the infinite God 
can do this ? Do you know enough of the nature of the 
human mind, and of the extent of almighty Power, to 
he certain that he can not do it ? Kay, do y*u not act 
under the habitual belief that God not only can, but 
actually docs, influence the minds and control the con- 
duct of men in perfect consistency with their free moral 
agency ? If yo»i ever pray, do you not pray tliat God 
would guide and influence you and others to walk in tlie 
paths of obedience ? But you do not pray tliat God 
vould take away your free agency, and convert you into 
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machineB. K you admit the necessity of regeneralioa by 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, you believe that God can, 
and doea, renew tho hearts of men without destroying 
their free agency. If you ever exerciKO submission 
under trials, you often find occasion to uotice the liond 
of God iu afflictions brought upon you by the instrumen- 
tality of men. It was so witli Job, and with Darid, as I 
havo already shown ; and it has been so with the people 
of God iu every age. If you ever exercise gratitude, you 
often find occasion to bless God for iulluencuig others to 
show you kindness. It woe so with Ezra. He could say, 
" Blessed he Uie Lord God of our fathers which hath put 
Buch a thing as tliis iu tho king's heart, to beautify tho 
house of tho Lord which is in Jerusalem." But did Ezra 
thank God that he had taken away the free agency of tlie 
king, and caused him to act under a fatal necessity ? It 
is tho common sentiment of mankind, that God can, and 
does, exercise a government over the minds of men in 
perfect consistency with their free moral agency. De- 
stroy this sentiment, and you take away every motive to 
prayer, every motive to submission, and every motive to 
gratitude. 

That mankind can, and do, act freely while accomplish- 
ing God's determinate counsel, the Scriptures abundantly 
teach. I have already cited many passages which show 
tliat the actions of men have been predetermined. Now, 
all those "actions were free and accountable actions. Cy- 
rus acted freely when he destroyed Babylon and restored 
the captive Jews. Yet he executed God's counsel, and 
performed his pleasure. Sennaelierib acted freely when 
he laid waste tho land of Israel ; yet God said, " I will 
eend him against a hypocritical nation, and against the 
people of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the 
spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them down as 
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tte mire of the streets," Joseph's brethren octed freely 
when they sold him for a slave ; yet while they meant it 
for evil, God meant it for good. The men of Siiechem 
acted freely when they dealt treacherously with Abimo- 
lech; yet " God sent an evil spirit between Abimclcch and 
the men of Shechem." David acted freely when be num- 
bered Israel ; yet God moved David to say, *' Go, number 
Israel." Pharaoh acted freely when he refused to cman- 
dpate tlie captive Israelites ; yet the Lord hardened his 
heart tliat he eliould not let the people go. Judas acted 
freely in betraying Christ, Pilate in condemning bim, and 
the soldiers in crucifying him ; yet be was delivered by 
the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God. The 
khigs of the earth acted freely when they gave their king- 
dom to tlie beast ; yet God put it into their hearts thus to 
fulfill his will. 

Should the question be asked. In what manner does 
God catiso the actions of men, and especially their sinful 
actions, to accomplish his purposes? I reply, Tlio diacus- 
Bion of this question is no part of my present design ; and 
it is, perhaps, a question wliich can not be solved by a finite 
mind. We know very httle of the mode of tho divino 
operation. Who by searching can find out God ? How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past find- 
ing ont! It is sufficient for U3 to know that God can, 
and that ho does, govern tho world which he has made, 
even all hia creatures, and all their actions, in the best 
possible manner — in a manner suited to promote in the 
highest degree, his own glory, while they are left in the 
perfect enjoyment of their moral freedom. There is cer- 
tainly some way in which God does cause tho actions of 
vickod men to accomplish his purposes. To say there is 
no way in which God docs this, is to contradict tho whole 
tenor of the Scriptures. But let God be trite, though 
every man be found a liar. 
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Objection II. This doctrine exhibits God as the author 
of sill. 

Iji roply to this, I woiild say, that if by the author of sin 
be meant the agent who commits sin, it is certain that God 
is not tiie author of sin. To affirm that he is, would be 
blasphemy. But this doctrine does not exhibit the divine 
Being in such a point of light. For God to choose, on 
the wiiole, that sin should exist, is a very different thing 
from committing sin. If it is meant that God exerts a 
direct positive efficiency in the production of sin, neither 
does this necessarily follow from the doctrine. All that 
this doctrine necessarily implies is, that God did, on the 
whole, choose that sin should exist. That this is true 
may be inferred from the fact that be hates it. If God 
hates sin with perfect hatred, he does not view it with 
indifference, and lie certainly would have prevented it if 
he had not seen that it was best, on tlie whole, that it 
should exist. No being ever siiffers that to exist which 
he hates, (if ho is able to prevent it,) unless ho sees tlmt 
, some important end may be answered by its existence. 
And if God hates sin with perfect liatrcd, he never would 
have suffered it to exist, if he liad not seen that be could 
overrule it for good. And if lie saw that it would be best 
to permit it, then it was liis choice, on the whole, that it 
should exist. 

I ask the objector, Why did not God prevent tlie exist 
ence of sin ? Do you say he was unable J Yon deny 
bis omnipotence. Do you say he could not do it without 
destroying the free agency of bis creatures ? Be it so. 
It was then his clioice that sin should exist, rather than 
tliat free agency should be destroyed. But we deny the 
position. God was able to prevent the existence of sin 
without destroying the free agency of bis creatures. He 
can, and actually does, restrain sin. " The wrath of man 
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shall praise thee ; the remainder of wrath wilt thou re- 
strain." This passage of Scripture teaches iis that the 
Bin wliich exists will be overruled for good, and that all 
which God said would not subserve this purpose, he will 
restrain or prevent. If, then, God can restrain sinful 
men, and prevent them from committing any more sin 
than he chooses to permit, then, certainly, he could have 
prevented holy beuigs from sinning without impairing 
flieir freedom. But sin exists. God, therefore, did not 
choose to prevent it ; and if he did not choose to prevent 
it, it was his choice, on tlie whole, that it should exist. 
But this does not supi^se him to be the author of sin, any 
more than it supposes mo to be the author of those ac- 
tions of my neighbor, which I am able to prevent, to say 
I did not choose to prevent them. 

Objection HI. If God has foreordained whatsoever " 
comes to pass, ho has foreordained what ho has forbid- 
den. Consequently he has two wills, which are directly 
opposed to each other. This objection, at first view, car- 
ries with it a degree of plausibility ; but upon close ex- 
amination it will bo seen to be without foundation. Tlie 
decrees of God aro tiie rule by which he regulates his 
own conduct. His conunands are the rule of our duty. 
Now, is it a contradiction to say that God may have one 
mle of conduct for himself, and another for his creatures ? 
Does this imply any opposition of will in the divine mind ? . 
In his coEomands God enjoins what is right in itself, and 
what it is the reasonable duty of his creatures to do. 
But liis creatures may disobey, and if he sees it to bo 
best, ho may choose not to prevent their disobedience ; 
and in perfect consistency with his conunands. To illus- 
trate the point, permit me to advert to a case which I 
introduced in a former lecture. Suppose a wise and 
benevolent monarch foresees tliat an act of treason is 
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about to be committed iu his kingdom which lio is able to 
prevent. Now, his command is, tliat the treason shall 
not be committed ; but tliis command does not oblige 
him to do all in his power to prevent disobedience to it. 
Suppose ho sliould see tlmt it would promote the good of 
his kingdom to suffer t)ie treason to be conuuitt^d, and the 
traitor to be punished according to law. In view of this 
fact, he cliooses not to prevent it. This is a supposable 
case ; and does it imply any contradiction or opposition 
of will in this monarch ? 

This may serve to illustrate the distinction between 
God's will of command and will of decree. That there ie 
such a distinction the Scriptures explicitly teach. It was 
the purpose of God that Pharaoh's heart should be liard- 
cned ; yet hardness of heart is a sin, and, of course, con- 
trary to the divine command. It was the purpose of God 
that David should numtjer Israel ; yet in doing it, he 
sinned. It was the purpose of God tliat the Jews should 
crucify Christ ; yet they were commanded not to kill. It 
is needless to multiply examples. Whether we can com- 
prehend this distinction or not, notliing is plainer than 
that it esiats. If there ie no distinction between God's 
purpose and his will of command, then every time that 
his commands are disobeyed his purpose is frustrated. 
His purpose, of course, is frustrated by every sin which is 
committed. 

Objection IV. Tliis doctrine destroys all encourage- 
ment to the use of means. It is said that whatever God 
has foreordained will infallibly come to pass. Conse- 
quently, means are useless. This objection supposes that 
God has appointed no means for the accomplishment 
of his purposes. But "his kingdom is a kingdom of 
means ; " and whatever ends he has purposed, he has 
purposed all the means necessary for their accompUsh- 
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mcnt. If he has decreed that the husbajidman shall 
have a crop in liis field, he has decreed that he shall till 
his ground and sow Ma seed. If he has decreed that our 
lives shall be prolonged, he has decreed that ve shall use 
the common means of preserving life. If he has decreed 
that we shall be saved, ho has decreed that we sliall work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling. So far from 
setting aside the use of means, tliis doctrine establishes a 
connection between means and their end, and in this way 
furnishes the only rational ground of encouragement to 
use tiiem. Means have no independent cfiicacy ; but 
ihej derive all their efficacy from the blessing of God. 
In vain does the husbandman till his ground and bow hia 
seed, unless God adds his blessing. Equally vain are all 
efforts in themselves to promote the salvation of men. 
Paul may plant, and Ajmllos water, but it is God who ' 
giveth the increase. If God has established no connec- 
tion between means and their ends, there is no encour- 
agement to use them. But if he has established such a 
cooncction, then there is the greatest encouragement to 
use them. If he lias determined to preserve life by add- 
ing his blessing to the common moans of preserving life, 
and in no other way, then ho, and he only, acts rationally 
who employs these means in lumible dependence on his 
Maker. And so in regard to the accomplisliment of every 
important end. Suppose a man should say. If the time 
of my death is fixed, in the purpose of God, I shall live to 
that period whether I eat and drink or not, and should 
abstain from his necessary food, what would be the con- 
sequence ? He would not frustrate the divine purpose ; 
but ho would make it evident that liis appointed time was 
at hand, and would die as the fool dieth. And suppose 
a person should say. If God has decreed that I shall bo 
saved, I shall be saved, whatever may bo my course of 
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life, and should neglect the great salvation, he would 
only make it manifest that his name is not in the book of 
life ; for God has declared, that ^^ he that believeth not 
shall be damned," and ^^ except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." 
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MORAL AGENCY.— L 



" A MORAL agent," as defined by Edwards, " ia a being 
that ia capable of those actions that have a moral quali- 
ty, aud which can properly be deuominated good or evil 
in a moral scusc, virtuous or vicious, commendable or 
faulty." 

When we afSrm that man is a moral agent, we mean 
that he is a proper subject of moral government ; that ho 
IB amenable to the divine tribunal; that his conduct is 
right or wrong, in a moral sense, and may be properly 
rewarded or punished, as it is in obedience or disobedience 
to the moral law. 

It is essential to moral agency that the being be capa- 
ble of perceiving the distinction between right and wrong, 
of feeling obligation, of being iufiuenced by motives, and 
of choosing between good and evil. He must, of course, 
possess intellect, conscience, will, and affections. 

Js there any distinction between moral ai^ency and free 
agency? 

Moral agency implies free agency, and the phrases 
are Bometimos used as synonymous ; but tlicy are not 
perfectly so. Every voluntary agent is a free agent ; but 
we can conceive of a voluntary agent who has no sense 
of right and wrong. Tlie brutes, for aught we know, are 
free agents ; but they are not moral agents. 

WTiiU is free agency? 

Free agency, or liberty, according to Edwards, ia " the 
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power that any one has to do as he pleases." This, lie 
insists, is all that is meant by it, if language be properly 
used. If a man acts under no constraint or compulsion, 
but does as he chooses, he is, according to the common 
notions of mankind, free, in the highest sense in which 
it is possible to conceive of freedom. In order to ascer- 
tain whether a man acted freely in a given case, we in- 
quire whether he acted voluntarily or of choice. We 
never consider it necessary to inquire into the cause of 
Ma choice. Liberty, or free agency, properly speaking, is 
predicahle, not of the will itself, hut of the person or 
agent. As Mr. Locke has observed, " To talk of liberty, 
or the contrary, as belonging to tlie will itself, is not to 
speak good sense ; for tlie will itself is not an agent that 
has a will. That which lias the power of volition is the 
man, or the soul, and not the power of volition itself." 

This account of free agency, to many, is not satisfac- 
tory. They maintain that it is essential to free agency that 
the person not only possess the power of choice, and be 
able to do as he pleases, but that he be able to determine 
what his pleasui-o shall bo; in other words, that he pos- 
eess a self-deterraining power. 

Tills leads me to inquire, Is a self-determining' power 
essential to liberty, or free agency? 

In considering this point, it is important to have clear 
ideas of the question to be decided. The question is not 
whether a man's voluntary acts are his own acts. Con- 
cerning this there can be no doubt. His volitions are the 
spontaneous efforts of his own mind. It is proper, there- 
fore, to say that he has the power of choosing. But this 
is sometliing very different from what has been denomi- 
nated the self-determining power. When the question is 
asked. What determines the will? the meaning is not, 
What is it which chooses ? bat, What is it which causes the 
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choice to be what it is ? In other words, What is the 
reason why the mind chooses as it does, rathei' than other- 
wise? When the mind makes an election between two 
objects, wliy does it elect one in preference to the other ? 
What causes it to fix upon this particular object ? Does 
the mind itself, uninfluenced by extrinsic considerations, 
determine what its choice shall be ? Or is the will deter- 
mined by something extrinsic ? 

Suppose, for example, a man is to choose whetlier he 
shall ride or walk, and he chooses to ride. Now I ask, 
What determines his will ? And by the question I mean, 
why did he choose to rido in preference to walking, when 
he had ability and opportunity to do either ? 

Would it be an ansiver to the question, to say that he 
chose to do so ? If my question were simply, Why did he 
ride instead of walking ? it might bo a sufficient answer to 
say that he chose or preferred to rido. But my question 
goes further back. Why did he thus choose ? If you say, 
He determined thus to choose, then I might ask, How came 
he to determine thus to choose? And to he consistent, 
you must say that he chose to determine thus to choose ; 
and that he determined to choose to determine thus to 
choose ; and so on, ad infinitum ; and that ho had one 
determination to choose before he ever had a determina- 
tion. 

This is the absurdity which Edwards has shown to be 
involved in the language used by those who, in his day, 
contended for the self-determming power. Their language 
was, that " the will determines itself — determines its own 
acts or volitions ; the mind chooses as it pleases." 

This language evidently involves the absurdity above 
stated. If the will determines its own acts, it must deter- 
mine thera by willing or choosing. There is no other way 
for it to determine any thing but by an act of determina^ 
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tion. If, therefore, the wilt detennines itself, ovory act of 
choice must be preceded by an antecedent act of choice. 
And if the mind chooses as it pleases, it chooses as it 
cliooses ; in other words, it chooses what its choico shall 
be. Consequently, there must, of necessity, be one act of 
choice before the first act- 
But although this absurdity is clearly involved in the 
language used by the advocates of self-determination, they 
utterly disclaim any such meaning. They deny that they 
hold that every free act of the will is determined by au 
antecedent act of the will. Their meaning, they say, is, 
" that the mind or will determines by its own independ- 
ent and uncontrolled, self-sufficient power to choose; and 
that they use such forms of expression for the purpose of 
denying any causal influence, distinct from the power of 
the miud itself to choose — of denying tlio prior action of 
an extrinsic cause producing volition, and of asserting 
tliat all-sufficiency is in the mind." Dr. Samuel West 
says, " We don't hold that the mind determines to choose 
— wills to will ; but that the mind chooses — that we are 
agents — that we aro doterraiucrB, in the active voice, not 
determined, in the passive." 

This does not meet the point at issue. No one denies 
that we are agents, or that we are determiners, in the 
active voice. But is no reason to ha assigned why we 
choose as we do, rather than otherwise ? Is it a mere 
accident — a fact for which no reason is to be assigned ? 
This is what has been denominated contingent self-deter- 
mination. 

The advocates of self-determination sometimes affirm 
that the mind chooses as it does because it has power to 
do so. But this is assigning no reason ; for they main- 
tain that it has equal power to do otherwise. If I were 
to inquire why a drunkard chooses to drink rather than 
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to refraiu from drinking, would it be a sufficient answer 
to say that he has power to druik or to let it alouo ? If it 
would, the same would be a sufBcient answer to the ques- 
tion why tho temperate man chooses not to drink. Con- 
sequentlj, one man is a drunkard for the some reason 
that another is a sober man, viz., that he has power to 
be so. . 

It is sometimes said, the mind is an efficient cause. It 
has power in itself to originate volition, independently of 
any extrinsic cause ; and no reason can be assigned wliy 
it chooses as it does, except that it docs thus choose. If 
it chooses at all, it must choose in some way ; and the 
very act of putting forth the volition, it is said, deter- 
mines what it shall be. In this way the will determines 
itself. 

According to this view of the subject, it is a mere mat- 
ter of chance what a man's volitions shall be. And is it 
so ? Is the mind influenced by no considerations to 
choose as it does? This theory, it will bo seen, sets aside 
entirely the influence of motives. Let us then inquire, — 

Does liberty, or free agency, imply power to act witkout . 
motives ? 

By motive, according to Edwards, is meant " the whole 
of that wliich moves or incites the muid to volition." 
Motives are of two kinds— external and internal. They " 
are sometimes denominated objective and subjective 
motives. External or objective motives are those objects 
which are presented to the mind, and wliich operate as , 
inducements to choice. By an internal or subjective 
motive is meant the desire or feeling of the mind which 
prompts to volition, and constitutes tlie ground or reason 
of the choice. Tliis distinction is thus illustrated by 
President Lay : " A tree loaded with fair and delicious 
fruit excites desire in the beholder. This desire may 
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move him to pluck the fruit. The fruit itself is an ex- 
ternal motivo. The desire which stimulates to the act of 
gathering it is an internal motive." To illustrate further 
the nature and influence of internal motives : Suppose a 
good man chooses to ■worsiiip God. Why does he thus 
choose ? Because ho loves God, and delights in his ser- 
Tice. This is the internal motive by wliicli he is influenced. 
Again : A wicked man resolves to become religious. 
Why does he thus resolve ? Because he fears God's wrath. 
This slavish fear is the internal motive which prompts the 
volition. 

Tiiis distinction between objective and subjective mo- 
tives is not made by President Edwards ; but he includes 
them both in his general defiiiitioa of the word motive. 
He says it is " the whole of that wliicli moves, excites, or 
invites the mind to volition." He thus includes in his 
defiaitiou every thing in the object of choice which ren- 
ders it desirable, and every thing in the state of the mind 
which disposes it to volition. The reason for this, will bo 
found in the fact tliat he mcludos the moral affections 
, among the acts of the will, as I shall show in tlie sequel. 

The question now is, Has the mind power to choose 
without motives ? It has been said, " 1/ tlie mind has 
the power of clioice, motives do not give it that power." 
From this it lias been uiferred that the mind has the 
power of choosing without motives. It might with equal 
truth be said, if man has the power of breathing, the air 
does not give him that power, and therefore man has 
power to brealhe without air. But is this true ? Cer- 
taiiily not. The power of breathing implies the existence 
of air, as well as the requisite bodily organs ; and it is no 
more true that a man can breathe witliout air than that 
ho can breathe without lungs. Li like manner, it may be 
said of the power of seeing, that although the pover ia iu 
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the person, and not in the light, yet man can no more see 
without light than he can sec without eyes. So the 
power of choosing implies the existence of motives as well 
as the existence of a will. And it ia uo more true that a " 
man can choose without motives than that he can choose 
without a will. If man has power to choose without 
motives, it would involve no absurdity to suppose him to 
exercise this power. Let us then suppose a man to choose 
without any motive. What sort of a choice would he 
make ? He would choose witliout any design, without 
any end, witliout any reason, and indeed without any 
choice ; which certainly would bo no more like moral 
action, than the blowing of the wind, or the roaring of a - 
cataract. 

But what ia the testimony of experience on this sub- 
ject ? Let any one examine the operations of his own 
mind, and judge whether he ever chooses without being 
influenced by some motive or inducement to choose as lie 
does. Edwards says, " As to my own experience, I find 
tiiat in innumerable instances I can do as I will : — that 
the motions of my body, in many respects, instantaneously 
follow the acts of my will concerning those motions ; and 
that my will has some command of my thoughts ; and that 
the acts of my will are my own, that ia, that they are the 
acts of my will, the volitions of my own mind ; or, in other 
words, what I will, I will ; which I presume is the same 
that others experience in this affair. But as to finding by 
experience that ray will is originally determined by itself, 
or Uiat my will first choosing what volition there shall be, 
_the chosen volition accordingly follows, and that this ia 
the first rise of the determination of my will in any 
affair, or that any volition arises in my mind contingently, 
1 declare that I know nothing in myself by experience of 
this nature ; and nothing that I ever experienced carries 
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the least appearance or sliadow of any such tbing, o* 
gives me any more reason to suppose or suspect any such 
thing, than to suppose tliat my volitions existed twenty 
years before they existed." 

It is sometimes said that motives ai-e mere objects of 
choiee, whicli furnish occasion or opportunity for the 
mind to choose, but exert no iufluenco in doterminiug 
the clioice. But this is contradicted by all experience. 
Every man knows that his conduct is influenced by ob- 
jects and considerations presented to his mind. If a man 
acts voluntarily without being influenced by some motive 
thus to act, he does not act &s a rational being, and is 
not a moral agent. 

But it is said that, although wo always act under the 
inflnenco of motives, the will is not always determined 
by the strongest motive. This leads me to inquire, — 

Wliether liberty, or free agency, implies power to act 
amtrary to the strongest motive. 

To decide this question, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the moaning of the word motive. A motive is that which 
moves, excites, or influences the mind to choose. If this 
definition is correct, the strcngtli of a motive depends on 
its tendency to excite to volition. " That motive," says 
Edwards, " which has a less degree of previous advantage 
or tendency to move the will, or that appears less inviting 
as it stands in the view of the mind, is what I call a 
weaker motive. On the contrary, that wliich appears 
more inviting, and has, by what appears concerning it to 
tlio understanding, or apprehension, the greatest degree of 
previous tendency to excite and induce the choice, is what 
I call the strongest motive." 

If tliis is true, the will is unquestionably always deter- 
mined by the strongest motive. To Ripposo otherwise 
would ho to sui>poso that the strongest motive is not the 
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Btrougest, but that the weaker one is the strongest. If 
one motive controls the will in opposition to another, cer- 
tainly that wluch possesses the controlling power is the 
strongest. To say thut it is the weaker motive whicli pre- 
vails, clearly involves an absurdity. If I were to say that 
a weak man can lift a heavier weight than a strong man, 
-what would this be but aflGrmlng that the weak man lias 
more strength than the strong man, and ia, of course, the 
strongest man ? 

It is true that the mind is not always influenced by 
those considerations which ought to have the greatest 
weight ; but this ia not what is meant by the strongest 
motive. The strongest motive is that which actually has 
the greatest influence. Says President Day, " If we have 
any meaning when we speak of the comparative strength 
of motives, it must be this : that one has a greater ten- 
dency than another to determine the will. To say, then, 
that a weaker motive prevails against a stronger ouc is to 
say that that which has the least influence in the case has 
the greatest. If it be said that something else gives to 
the weaker motive a superiority over tlie stronger, then 
this something else is itself a motive, and the united in- 
fluence of the two is greater than the third. If, as some 
eeem to suppose, there is no propriety in speaking of the 
comparative strength of different motives, — as this im- 
plies too near a resemblance between moral influence and 
physical energy, — then it ia improper to say that a bribe 
of a thousand dollars is a stronger temptation than one 
of a shilling, or that the dread of imprisonment for life 
has any greater influence in deterring from the commis- 
sion of crimes tlian tlie fear of being subjected to a trifling 
fine. Motives must certainly have equal or unequal 
strength, or no strength at all. If they have no strength, 
they have no tendency to give direction to acts of the 
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will ; that is, they are not motives, in tho sense in which 
the term is commonly understood." 

It is supposed by some that although we never choose 
without motive, yet the mind, by a sovereign act, decides 
by what motive it will be influenced. There may be a 
great variety of motives presented to the mind, some in- 
clining it in one direction, and some in another. Mow, 
instead of supposing that tho strongest motive always 
prevails, it is said that the mind selects the motive to 
wliich it will yield. Is this true ? or does not this theory 
involve a palpable contradiction ? 

According to one part of tliis theory, tho mind never 
chooses except when it is influenced by some motive. 
According to another part, it always selects the motive by 
wliich it will bo influenced. But by what motive is the 
mind influenced in making this selection ? Is it by some 
motivo selected by ajitccedcnt choice ? The question 
returns, By what motive was that antecedent choice 
prompted ? and so on ad infinitum. According to this 
theory, therefore, tho mind has power to choose without 
motive, for it supposes there must be an act of choico 
before motives can exert any influence on the mind. 

There is a sense in which the mind exerts an indirect 
control over motives that shall influence its future acts. 
A man may resolve to place himself in new circum- 
stances, and in consequence of this he may have new 
views of things ; and thus motives may l>e brought he- 
fore his mind which are remotely the result of Ms deter- 
minations. As for example : A person may resolve to 
run into temptation, or he may resolve to avoid tempta- 
tion, and his future conduct may bo much affected by his 
determination ; but to suppose that in every act of choice 
the mind decides directly by what motives it will be influ- 
enced, involves the grossest absurdity. 
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Does liberlT/, or free agency, imply power to act contrary 
to our prevailing- inclination ? 

To act thus would be directly Uie opposite of freedom. 
A man is free wheii ho acts as he pleases ; and what is 
this but to act according to his prevailing inclination? 
K he ever acts contrary to his prevailing inclination, it 
is by compulsion or constraint. 

Nor does free agency imply power to change our pre- 
vailing inclination. As one observes, " If a person should 
go about to change his prevailing inclination, he must be 
either involuntary or voluntary in so douig. K the 
former, this can be no exercise of free agency. K the 
latter, he must have two opposite prevailing inclinations 
at the same time, wliich is a contradiction. And if it 
were not a contradiction, still he does no more than to fol- 
low his inclination, viz., liis virtuous inclination, which he 
is supposed to possess, to have his vicious uiclinatioo 
changed." 

We hence see the absurdity involved in the question 
which is frequently asked, How can I change my inclina- 
tion ? The person who asks this question always takes 
it for granted that he really desires to change his inclinar 
tion ; in otlier words, that ho has an inclination to have 
a different inclination from the one which he has. 

But may not our volitions be in opposition to our feel- 
ings ? " We may undoubtedly," as President Day saye, 
" oppose some of our desires for the sake of gratifying 
otliers." But is it possible for a man to will in opposition 
to all his desires ? What can induce lum thus to will ? 
To will is to determine to do sometliing for the sake of 
obtaining some object desired. " '^licu an object of de- 
sire is before tlie mind, can we will to turn away from it 
for the sake of obtaining sometlung wlueh is not, on any 
account, desired ? " " K objects of desire have no teu- 
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deucy to move tho will in a particular direction, they are 
not, properly speaking, motives. If they have such a 
tendency, they must actually move tho will, provided 
there is nothing wliich has a teudeucy to move it in a dif- 
ferent direction. WLeu on one side there is no influence, 
any influence on the other side must turn the scale." 
Consequently the mind must always choose that which, 
at the time, appears most desirable ; which is tho same as 
to say that it must always choose in accordance with the 
strongest motive. Tliis is a law of our rational nature. 
It is essential to our existence as moral and accountable 
beings. " A power to choose and act contrary to this 
would be a power to subvert tlie very constitution of the 
mind, and to divest ourselves of our rationality." 

Does free agency imply ike power of contrary choice ? 

To decide this question, it is necessary to understand 
precisely what is meant by " the power of contrary choice." 

Tliosc who contend for such a power do not mean bj 
it merely tho power of choice, — that is, the power of 
electhig one of two objects, according as one or the other 

appears most agreeable or most desirable to the mind; 

for that tlio mind possesses this {tower, no one denies. 

Nor do they mean by it that the mind has the power of 
making two opposite choices at the same time. This no- 
body can believe. But they mean, that whenever the 
mind chooses any thing, it might have chosen differently 
in the same state and circumstances, and with the same 
inducements presented to it. They hold that two minds 
precisely alike, and in exactly the same state, and under 
the same influence, may choose differently ; and that the 
same mind, in the same state, and under the same influ- 
ence, may choose differently at different times. 

To suppose that the mind possesses such a power, is to 
deny altogether the influence of motives ; for it supposes 
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that however strong may be the inducements to a particu- 
lar choice, tlio mind may, without any inducement, choose 
differently. If tliis be true, it is plain that motives have 
no influence whatever in deciding the choice. It is cer^ 
tain that the same motive can not influence the mind in 
opposite directions. If, tlien, tlie mind may choose cither 
of two ways, in view of tlie same motive, it is certain that 
the choice is determined by sometliing beside the motive 
■^that the motive, indeed, lias nothing to do with it. 

To illustrate the jwint: Suppose a person should bo 
awaked from sleep, and find himself in a burning build- 
ing. This fact, combined with a strong desire to save his 
life, would induce him to flee from the flames. Now, has 
he, in these circumstances, power to choose eillicr way t 
that is, to flee or to stay and perish in the flames ? 

Should it be said, that if he is a free agent, ho can 
choose either to flco or to stay ? I would inquire. Can he 
choose either way, under precisely the same motives ? If 
he has a stronger desire to live than to die, can he, while 
this desire continues, choose to stay and perish ? I ask any 
one to examine the operations of his own mind, and judge 
whether he possesses any such power of contrary choice. 

But is it not true, that when wc choose, we might have 
chosen diSerently ? In a certain sense, it is true, but not 
in the sense maintained by those who contend for the 
power of contrary choice. It is true in a sense some- 
what similar to the sense in which we might have acted 
differently in every instance of voluntary outward con- 
duct. We say a man has power to stand still or to walk. 
Suppose he walks. We say he might have stood still. 
And what do we mean by this language ? We moan that 
he might have stood still had he chosen to do so. We do 
not mean that he might have stood still while ho choso to '- 
walk. To suppose a man able to do voluntarily what he 
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docs not choose to do, and while ho does not choose to do 1 
it, involves a contradiction. When & man does what he i 
does not choose to do, it is the result, not of free agency, 
but of compulsion or constraint. 

Now, iy what sense is it true that a man has power to 
choose differently from what he actually docs choose ? 
He might have chosen differently if there had been a safr 
flcient inducement ; that is, if it had appeared to Mm 
more desirable to choose differently than to choose as ho 
did. But while one thing appears most desirable, and is 
actually chosen, it is not true that the mind, with this 
view of the subject, is able to choose the opposite. The 
nund possesses no such power. Jt can no more choose in 
opposition to the strongest motive, than it can desire to 
frustrate its own desire. 
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Natural and Moral Necessity, and Natural and Moral 
Inability. 

The terms natural and moral necessity, and Jiatural 
and moral inability, are not used in the Scriptures ; but 
they have been cmployocl by divines to designate a, dis- 
tuiclion which the Scriptures evidently recognize. 

By natural necessity, as applied to men, is meant the 
necessity which arises from the operation of natural causes 
over which the will has no control. For example : We 
are under the necessity of perceiving objects presented to 
our senses. Wc can not avoid it, however much we may 
desire to do it. We are under the necessity of feeling 
pain if oiir flesh is wounded, or our hones fractured. 

By moral necessity is meant that necessity which results 
from the influence of moral causes — such as the strength 
of inclination, or motives presented to the mind. A man 
is said to be under a moral necessity to do a thing when 
such is his disposition that he will certauily do it, not- 
withstanding all the inducements which can be set before 
his mind to dissuade Mm from it. 

It has been strenuously contended that liberty and 
necessity arc utterly incompatible, and that if a person 
is imder the necessity of doing what ho does, he can not 
be free. In regard to natural necessity this is undoubtr 
ediy true ; but not in regard to moral necessity. It is ■ 
iiapOBsible for God to lie, or in any way to do wrong. He 
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is under & moral necessity to act in sitch a manner as is 
wisest and best. His moi'al perfections are as immutable 
as his natural perfections. Yet who will question that 
the Supremo Being is in tlie highest sense a free mor&l 
agent V There is au infallible certainty created by the 
promise of God that all true believers will persevere io 
holiness. It is equally certain tliat all unrenewed men 
will persevere in impenitence until renewed by tlie Spirit 
of God, But their free agency is not destroyed. 

Moral necessity implies something more than simple 
certainty. This is denied by some who profess to hold to 
moral necessity. They maintain that any antecedent ne- 
cessity, which implies more than simple certainty, is physi- 
cal or natural necessity, and is incompatible with liberty. 
But whenever we speak of an event as necessary, we mean 
not only tliat it will certainly take place, but timt there is 
some ground or reason of the certainty. And this is no 
less tnio of moral than of natural necessity. Every event 
must have a cause ; and there is no less fixed connecticm 
between moral causes and their effects, than tliere is be- 
tween natural causes and their effects. And it is tbia 
fixed connection between effects and their causes which 

^ constitutes necessity, whether natural or moral. 

That man is not possessed of any such lilierty as is 
opposed to all necessity, Edwards has conclusively shown. 
He iias shown that every event must have a cause or rea- 
son why it exists, and why it exists in this manner, rather 
than another ; and that this is as true of acts of the will 
as of any other events. He has also shown that for an 
event to have a cause or ground of its existence, and not 
to be connected with its cause, is utterly absurd. He has 

■ shown tliat God infallibly foreknows the volitions of moral 
agents, and that tliis foreknowledge implies the moral ne- 
cessity of those volitions. If it was not certain that these 
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volitions would exist, tliey could not bo foreknown ; and 
they would not be certain if there was no ground or rea- 
son of their certainty. 

It has been said, that if God foreknows future events 
by knowing their causes, then those events must be neces- 
sary by a natural necessity. According to this supposition, 
if God foreknows that all true saints will persevere in 
holiness by knowing that he has determined to keep them 
from falling, then their perseverance is necessary by a 
natural necessity. And if he foreknows the conversion of 
any individual sinner by knowing that ho has determined 
to change the heart of that sinner, then the conversion of 
that individual is necessary by a natural necessity. And 
if lie foreknows any of the voluntary actions of his crea- 
tures by knowing tlic motives by which they will be influ- 
enced to perform tliosc actions, then those actions are 
necessary by a natural necessity. If this theory is true, 
there is not, and never has been, and never will be, and 
never can bo, any such tiling as frco agency in tho uni- 
verse. That God foreknows future events can not bo 
questioned by any one who believes the Bible ; and that 
he foreknows them by knowing the causes on which they 
depend, is perfectly evident. It is impossible to conceive 
of any other way in which be can foreknow tbem. How 
did God foreknow that Saul of Tarsus would become a 
disciple of Christ, except by knowing that be had deter- 
mined to make him a trophy of his graco ? Was not the 
agency of the divine Spirit necessary to effect the convert 
sion of .Saul ? And was not this fact known to Jehovah ? 
How, then, could he foreknow that Saul would bo con- 
Terted, without knowing that tlie agency of the Spirit 
would bo exerted ? And so in regard to every event 
which occurs. If it has a cause of its existence, its ex- 
istence can not be foreknown without knowing the cause 
or reason why it will exist. 
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It has been said, however, that there is no infallible 
connection between moral causes and their effects ; that 
voluntary actions are contingent events ; and tliat God 
foreknows them as contijigent events. But tliis is grossly 
absurd. 

A contingent event is an event whicli may or may not 
happen, and which, of course, can not be foreknown. If 
there are any sucli events, and if God is omniscient, he 
knows that tlioy may or may not happen ; that is, he 
knows it to lie uncertain whether they will come to pass 
or not. Now, to say that God knows it to bo uncertain 
whether a pai-ticular event will come to pass, and, at the 
same time, knows that it will infallibly come to pass, is a 
palpable contradiction. 

The conclusion to which we are brought is, that moral 
necessity is not inconsistent with fi-ee moral agency. 
There may be moral causes, such as strength of motives, 
and bias of the mind, that slialt render it infallibly certain 
that a person will pursue a certain course of conduct, and 
yet he may bo free and accountable. 
' Natural and moral inability are directly the opposite of 
natural and moral necessity. Wo arc naturally unable to 
do what wo are hindered from doing by a natural neces- 
sity. And we are morally unable to do what we arc hin- 
dered from doing by a moral necessity. In other words, 
we are naturally unable to do a thing when we have not 
Bufficieut capacity or strength, or when we can not do it if 
we will. Moral inability is an mability of disinclination. 

To illustrate the distinction by examples. 

A blind man is unable to see. A deaf man is nnabla 
to hear, A lame man is unable to walk. A poor man is 
unable to give a largo sum in charity, A little child is 
unable to exert the strength of a giant. These are cases 
of natural inability. 
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The following are cases of moral inability : — 

A man is unable to cut off his right hand, or to pluck 
out his right eye. Aii affectionate and obedient child is 
unable to murder his parents. An avaricious man is 
nnablc to be charitable. A revengeful man is unable to 
forgive au injury. A supremely selfish man is unable to 
perform a ben1^olent act. An impenitent sinner is un- 
able to repent. 

From these examples, it is evident that there is a wide 
difference between these two kinds of inability. 

Natural inability always excuses from blame. Moral 
inabiiily never excuses. We never blame a man for not 
doing what he has no natural ability to do, (as this laji- 
guagc has been above explained.) No man ever supposed 
that a blind man is blamablo for not seeing, or a deaf 
man for not hearing, or a man who has lost the use of his 
limbs for not walking, or au idiot for not exercising the 
faculties of a rational agent. Nor is it supposable that 
any authority whatever can mate it the duty of an indi- 
vidual to exert powers either of body or of mind which 
he does not possess. If a parent should command a child 
to perform service which required the strength of a man, 
we should say, without hesitation, that the command im- 
posed no obligation upon the child. 

But suppose the child ib utterly disinclined to obey the 
most reasonable commands of his father ; suppose his 
disinclination to be so great as to become an inveterate 
obstinacy, and to amount to what is called a moral inabil- 
ity ; in that case, we say, the child is blamable. And we 
Bay, moreover, that bis sin is in proportion to his obsti- 
nacy. So in every case ; the inability which consists in 
disinclination never excuses. On the contrary, when it 
is an inability to do what God requires, it is the very 
thing of which blame is predicable. 
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when ha commands bis creatures to love him, to repent, 
and to beheve the gospel, they are in the same sense un- 
able to obey him that a dead body is to reanimato itself? 
If so, I would ask, How is it possible that all the world 
should stand guilty before him when they come to judg- 
ment ? Aud how is it possible that tlie consciences of 
either saints or angels should acquiesce in the decision, 
when he shall pronounce sentence upon tlie ujigodly ? 

But it is not so. Tliere is not \mrighteousnes3 with 
God. He is not a hard Master. He is a righteous moral 
Governor. He has created a world of intelligent and 
rational creatures, and endued them witli all the powers 
of moral agency. He has given tliem uJiderstandiug to 
perceive the rule of duty, conscience to feel obligation, 
ajid a will to choose ; and he has given them a law suited 
to their natures aud to the relations wliicli they sustain 
to him and to their fellow-creatures ; aud there is not one 
precept of his law which is not perfectly reasonable. But 
they have disobeyed and forfeited tlie divine favor. In 
iniinite mercy ho lias devised the system of redemption. 
Ho has provided an atonement, and offered them pardon 
on the most reasonable conditions. These conditions are 
proposed in tlie gospel, and there is nothing to hinder 
them from complying with them but a perverse inclina- 
tion. Look through the Bible, and notice the manner in 
which God addresses his sinful creatures. Does he not 
address tliera as moral agents, wlio have no excuse for 
not complying with his requisitions ? Look at the com- 
mands, and invitations, and entreaties, and threatenings. 
Are they addressed to beings who are unable to tura from 
sin to holiness, in the same sense that tliey are to control 
the elements? And does God actually punish his crear 
tures eternally for not doing natural impossibilities ? 
Who can beheve this to he the character of God t 
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eons moral Governor will not be questioned. But I 
Tonld seriously inquire liow liis characUir can be viudi- 
cated on tho Bupfiosition that he has imposed commands 
on his creatures which they are under a natural inability 
to obey. The supposition certainly contradicts all our 
notions of equity in a moral Grovernor. 

Let us look at the application of this principle in those 
inferior systems of moral government wliich have been 
establislied among men. See it applied by parents in the 
government of their children, by masters in the govern- 
ment of their servants, and by rulers in the government 
of their subjects. Suppose a father slionld command his 
child, imder the severest penalty, to do what the child 
has no ability whatever to perform ; what would be 
thought of such a fathei ? Could his character be vindi- 
cated ? Suppose a master should exact of his servant a 
naturally impossible task ; would tliat master be thought 
to be righteous ? Wo have heard of the task-masters in 
Egypt, who required of the Israelites the full tale of brick 
without providijig the requisite materials ; and who of us 
has not pronounced them barbarous and cruel ? Suppose 
the government of a state should impose upon the people 
exorbitant taxes — taxes which tliey arc utterly, and in 
every sense, unable to pay ; — who would not pronounce 
that government to be tyrannical and oppressive ? And 
can we beUeve tliat the Supreme Ruler of the universe 
has adopted a principle in the administration of his gov- 
ernment which, in its application to all human govern- 
ments, is so obviously unjust ? 

I might appeal to every man's conscience on this sub- 
ject. There is no man who feels, or can feel, that he is 
blamable for not doing natural impossibilities. Tliis ie 
a universal dictate of conscience. And arc the com- 
mands of God thus unreasonable I Is it a fact that 
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forming it, he would be pronounced by every man to be 
a cruel tj-rant. 

2. That mankind do not labor under a natural ina- 
bility to obey the divine requirements, is evident from the 
nature of the requirements. If wo look througli the 
Bible, and examine carefnlly tlio divine commandments, 
we can not fail to be convinced that none of them are 
grievous. They are all limited by the capacities of tliose 
on whom they are imposed. God does not require us to 
make unto ourselves any new faculties, or to employ in 
his Bervico tliose which wo do not possess. All tliat be 
requires is, tltat wo shoiild serve and glorify bim to Ute 
extent of thoso powers with which he has endued us. Ho 
does not require a child to exert the strength of a giant, 
nor an idiot to exercise the faculties of a rational agent. 
He does not require of the poor man those acts of benefi- 
cence which he requires of the rich. " If there bo first 
a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a man 
hath, and not according to that bo hatli not." Tliis is a 
limitation which extends to all the dinne requisitions. 
David did well tliat it was in bis heart to build a bouse 
unto the Lord, altliougli he was not able to carry his 
pioiis design into execution. 

Look at the parable of tlie talonts, which was evidently 
intended to illustrate the principles of God's moral gov- 
ernment. The servant to whom two talents were com- 
mitted was not blamed because he did not employ five in 
liis master's ■ service ; nor was the servant to whom but 
one talent waa committed blamed because ho did not em- 
ploy two, but because ho refused to employ the ono with 
which he was intrusted. Is it not perfectly evident, from 
this parable, that God does not require of men what they 
have no natural ability to perform ? 

But look at the moral law. What is the sum of its 
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requirements ? " Tliou sholt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy luuid ; and thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself." Observe, God does not require us 
to love hi n more than with all oiir heart, soul, strength, 
and mind, — that is, only to the extent of our faculties, — 
nor does ho require us to love our neighbor more than 
ourselves, " Ou these two commandments hang all tlie 
law and the prophets." They comjjrcliend the whole 
duty of man ; and if these precepts do not require of ua 
natural impossibilities, we shall search in vain for any 
that do. 

Wc see, then, that the inability ascribed to men in the 
Scriptures can not be a natural inability. It muBt, of 
course, be a moral inability. 

It is, indeed, easy to show, tliat whenever men are 
represented in the Scriptures as unable to obey the di- 
vine commands, nothing more is ever intended than an 
utter disinclination. For example : It is said of the 
brethren of Joseph that " they could not speak peaceably 
to him." Why could they not speak peaceably to him? 
Had they no natural ability to do it ? Were they not as 
capable of speaking peaceably as of speaking reproach- 
fully ? But the Scriptures have assigned the reason ? 
*' They could not speak peaceably to him becauwe they 
hated him," Bo long as they hated him, they had no 
disposition to speak peaceably to him. Again ; Our 
Saviour said, " No man can come to me, except the 
Father, which hath sent me, draw him." Observe here, 
that sinners need to be drawn by the Father, in order to 
come to Clirist. But why do they need to be drawn ? 
Because they are utterly disinclined to come. For a 
moral i^ent to be drawn, is to be made willing. We are 
not to suppose that God brings sinners to Christ against 
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their wills. If tliey were inclined to come, they wouMi 
not need to be drawu. The fact, tlierefore, that they are 
disiiicliued, is the only reason that they need to be drawn, 
and the otdy reason that they can not come. And when 
our Haviour says, " No man can come unto me except the 
Ftttlier which liath sent me draw him," his meaning is the 
same as when he says, " Yc will not come unto me Uiat 
je might liave life." Again: Our Saviour said to the 
Jews, " How can ye believe, who receive honor one of 
another ? " Here the reason is assigned why tliey could 
not believe. It was because they loved the praise of men 
more than the praise of God ; and consequently they had 
no inclination to seek that honor wliicb cometh from God 
only. Again : It is written, " The carnal mind is ciimi^, 
against God, for it is not subject to the law of God«; 
neither indeed can be." Why can it not be Eubject to 
the law of God? Becauso it is comity against God. 
" So, then," — for this reason, — because tlio carnal mind 
is enmity against God, " they that are in the Sesh can 
not please God." The reason tliat unrenewed men can 
not be subject to the law of God, and can not please God, 
is, that their hearts arc enmity agauist him. They do not 
love his law, but delight in the ways of disobedience. 
And BO in every case, when inability to obey God is 
ascribed to men in the Scriptures, it is an iuahihty of dis- 
inclination. It is not spoken of as a calamity merely, but 
as a sin. Men are not represented as being unable to do 
their duty because they do not possess all the faculties 
which arc necessary to render them complete moral 
agents, but because they are averse to their duty. And 
this aversion is so great as to amount to what we denom- 
inate a moral inability — to a certainty that they will not 
do tlieir duty, unless tlieir hearts are renewed by tlie 
power of tlie Holy Ghost. 
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By the sinner's natural ability to obey God is meant 
that, aud that only, which constitutes the basis of his 
obligation to obey. All God's rational creatures possess 
certain intellectual and moral powers, which ai'e essential 
to moral agency and accountability. The possession of 
these powers renders tliem capable of moi-al action, and 
proper subjects of commands and threateuings, rewards 
and punisliments ; and this is what is meant by tlie nat- 
urai ability wliich we ascribe to sinners. This ability, U 
must be remembered, is not of itself sufficient to secure 
obedience in a single instance. Moral and natural power 
are both necessary to secure obedience. However large 
may be tlie natural abilities of an individual, without a 
right disposition, his moral action will not be light ; and 
however good a person's disposition may be, if he ceases 
to possess the faculties of a moral agent, he is incapable 
of holy obedience ; so that both natural and moral power 
arc indispensable to constitute full and adequate ability 
for the performance of duty. One is just as iudispensa- 
blo as the other. 

But it is said that inadequate ability is no ability at 
all ; and since sinners have no moral ability to obey God, 
it is proper to say tliat they have no ability whatever. It 
imdoubtedly is proper to represent them as unable to do 
their duty, and they are so represented in the Scriptures ; 
but this does not prove that they are, in every sense, un- 
able. An idiot or a brute is unable to repent : we are 
not to suppose that sinners labor under the same kind of 
inability. The inability wliich results from the want of 
physical faculties is certainly a very different kind of in- 
ability from that wliicli consists in a wrong disposition. 
The one excuses from blame ; the other does not excuse. 
It is certainly important that when we lay before sinners 
their morally helpless condition, wo, at the same time, 
24" 
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show them that their condition is helpless only in a moral J 
sense ; that they possess all those faculties which are I 
necessary to constitute a complete basis of moral obIig&- 1 
tion ; and if the possession of these faculties is by good I 
iisage called natural ability, in distinction from moral, I 
there is uo impropriety in this use of the language. 

It may he said that the Scriptures assert witliout quat " 
ificatiou the sinner's inability, and nowhere assert that he 
has any ability to do his duty. But does not God virtu- 
ally assert the ability for which we contend in every comr 
maud, in every invitation, and in every threatening which 
is addressed to sinners ? It is admitted that if mankind 
did not possess all the faculties which are essential to 
moral agency, they would not be responsible. But the J 
Scriptures nowhere assert that men are moral agents, (» 1 
that they possess the faculties which are essential to moral J 
agency. But this, we are told, is not necessary, becauMI 
the possession of tliese faculties is taken for granted, aacl | 
implied in every divine command. If, then, as we men- 1 
tioned, the possession of these faculties constitutes what I 
we call natural ability, this ability is taken for granted, ' 
and implied in every divine command. 

It has been sometimes said, ability is ability, and sin* I 
ners are either able or unable to do their duty. To safM 
that thoy are able in one sense, and in another sense un- I 
able, is a contradiction. 

But are not words sometimes used in different senses f , 
If not, it is easy to fasten contradiction upon the Bible. 
God said, (1 Sam. sv. 11,) •' It repenteth me that I have 
set up Saul to be king." In the twenty-ninth verse of the 
same chapter it is said, " The strength of Israel will not 
lie nor rei>ent, for he is not a man, that he should repent." 
Is this a contradiction ? Certainly, if repentance in both 
passages means precisely the same thing. 
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But it is easy to show that the terms ahle and unable, " 
and their synonyms, are used in diiTerent senses in tlie 
common lauguagc of mankind. Nothing is moro com- 
mon than for men to say they can not do what it is 
manifest ttiey are not, in every sense, unable to do. 
The rich miser says, I can not give my money for a 
benevolent object. The sluggard, although robust and 
healthy, says, 1 can not labor. The stubborn child says, 
I can not obey tlie reasonable commands of my father ; 
and it may be true that in all these cases there is as ' 
absolute a moml inability as in any case whatever. Yet 
who would say that the miser has no ability to give, or 
that the slu^ard has no ability to labor, or that the child 
has no ability to obey his father ? In these cases, the 
distinction between natural and moral inability most ob- 
viously exists, and is always admitted in fact, if not in ^ 
form. 

No one would think it proper to say of the rich miser 
that he has no ability to give, although his moral inabil- 
ity to give may be as absolute as that of the sinner to 
repent. Consequently his natural ability does not con- 
stitute adequate ability. Yet wo call it ability, and are 
authorized to do bo by the common use of language, 

Tlie distinction between natural and moral inability, as 
set forth in the foregoing lecture, has been recognized by 
New England Calvinists ever since the days of President 
Edwards. It was indeed known before his day. A writer 
in the Princeton Review for 1831 says, "Tito fu-st 
writer among English theologians tliat wo have observed 
using this distinction explicitly is the celebrated Dr. 
Twisse, the prolocutor of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, and the able opposor of Arminianism and advo- 
cate of the supralapsarian doctrine of divine decrees. It 
was also resorted to by the celebrated Mr. Howe, and long 
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afterward usod freely by Dr. Isaac "Watts, the popular- I 
ity of whose evangelical writings probably had much in- 1 
flitcjice ill giving it currency. It ia also found in tlio 
theological writings of Dr. WiUierspoon, and many others, 
whose orthodoxy was never disputed. But in this coun- 
try, no man has had so great an influence in fixing the 
language of theology as Jonathan Edwards, president of 
New Jersey College. In his work on ' The Freedom of 
itie Will,' this distinction liolds a prominent place, and is 
veryimportaut to the argument which this profound writer 
has so ably discussed in that treatise. The general use 
of the distinction between natural and moral ability may, 
therefore, be ascribed to the writings of President Ed- 
wards, both in Europe and America. No distinguished i 
writer on theology has made more use of it tlian Dr. 
Andrew Fuller ; and it is well known that ho imbibed 
nearly all liis views of theology from an acquaintance I 
with President Edwards. And it may be tnily said that I 
Jonathan Edwards lias done more to give complexion to 
the theological system of Calvinista in America than all 
other persons together. Tliis is more especially true of 
New England ; but it ia also true, to a great extent, in re- 
gard to a lai^e number of the present ministers of thft \ 
Presbyterian church." ' 

The following extracts will show the manner in which I 
this subject has been exhibited by New England Calvinists. 

President Edwards. After explaining the distinction 
between natural and moral inability, he says, " It must be 
observed, concerning moral inability, that the word in- 
obiHty is used in a sense very diverse from its original 
import. The word signifies ouly a natural inability, in ] 
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the proper use of it, and is applied to such cases only 
wherein a present will or inclination to the thing with 
respect to which a person is said to be unable is supposa- 
ble. It can't be truly said, according to ttie ordinary 
use of language, that a malicious man, let him he never 
BO maUciouE, can't hold lus hand from striking, or that 
he is not able to show his neiglibor kindness ; or that a 
drunkard, let his appetite be never so strong, can't keep 
the cup from his moutli. In the strictest propriety of 
speech, a man has a thing in his power, if ho has it in his 
choice, or at liis election ; and a man can not be truly 
said to be unable to do a thing, when he can do it if he 
will. 'Tis improperly said that a man can't perform those 
external actions which arc dependent on the will, and 
which would be easily performed if the act of the will 
were present. And if it be improperly said tliat he c 
not perform those external voluntary actions wliich de- 
pend on the will, 'tis, in some respects, more improperly 
said that he is unable to exert the acts of the will tlicm- 
selves ; because it is more eridcntly false with respect to 
these, that he can't if he will, for to say so is a down- 
right contradiction. It is to say that he can't will if he 
does will. And in this case not ojJy is it true tliat it is 
easy for a man to do the tiling if ho will, but the very 
willing is the doing ; when once he has willed, the thing 
is performed. Therefore, in these things, to ascribe a 
non-performance to the want of power or ability is not 
just, because the thing wanting is not a being able, but a 
being willing. There arc faculties of mind and capacity 
of nature, and every thing else sufficient hut a disposition. 
Nothing is wantuig but a will." 

Edwards hero explicitly teaches that when a man is 
prevented from doing a thing by nothing but the want of 
a disposition, whether it be an external action, or an act 
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not true that God requires of sinners more than thoy azftS 
able to peri'orm. It is not true that tlicy can not Iotb 
God and submit to him. They liave ample power, and 
nothing prevents but their desperate wickedness. But 
tho ability which is ascribed to them ought to be distinctly 
explained. It is natural ability, in distinction from moral. 
If there is no difficulty in their loving and submitting to 
God but what they arc to blame for, there is no natu] 
inability ; and if there is no natural inability tlicre is nal 
Ural power." 

Dr. Cntlin. In his Compendium of tho System ■ 
Divine Truth, he says, " Tho necessity of regeneratioi 
does not arise, as some eiipposo, from a natural iuabilitf I 
to embrace the offers of the gospel. The Scriptures admil^ 
of no such inability to perform any one of tlie diviiio cotu-1 
mands." 

Dr. Nellleton. " I do not admit that tho case of t 
criminal, confined in prison by bolts, and bars, and n 
walls, is a correct representation of the present state of ' 
the sinner. Althougli a criminal may bo justly confined 
in prison, yet if ho were invited and commanded to come 
out of his prison, while tho doors wore shut, and bolted, 
and barred, I confess I could see no propriety in such in- 
vitations and commands. . . . God does not command 
sinners to break through massy walls. This seems to be 
supposed, however, by those who make no distinction be- 
tween ualural and moral inability. They call on sinners 
to do wliat they admit to be absolutely impossible. The J 
propriety of this, I confess, I am unable to see." 

This is a specimen of the manner in which thlfe subject 2 
has been exhibited by tho most sound, faithful, and suo- J 
cessful ministers of New England. Surely, these mea | 
had no Pelagian and Arminian tendencies. No 
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foundation tliero is for tlie distinction, we havo seen tlie 
Bible is as express and full in making the difference sup- 
posed, as it is ill any one thing whatever. We liave seen 
that all the heart, soul, mind, and strength, — that is, a 
perfectly willing and faithful exertion of all onr faculties, 
however enfeebled they are, — is all that God requires of us 
in his perfect law. Nor is tliere a single instance of nat- 
ural impossiljilitics being required of any man, in all the 
sacred records. Nor is it once intimated that natural 
impossibilities might justly be required of us, because our 
natural powers are impaired by the fall. But on the 
other hand, we have seen that the most absolute moral 
impossibilities are required of all men without the least 
Bcruple, as if there was no difficulty in them." 

Dr. Ebenezer Porter. In his eleventh lecture on 
Homiletics, he says, " Tell impenitent siimers that they 
have no sort of power to repent, while, iu the same breath, 
you exhort them to repentance, on pain of eternal misery, 
and if tlioy have capacity enough to understand your 
meaning, they pronounce it utterly absurd. Give them 
what you call conclusive arguments from Scripture and 
from metaphysics ; they may be confounded perhaps, but 
not conviiicod. And why should it be strange if they feel 
indignant when gravely addressed, on the most weighty 
of all subjects, in a strain that would be mockery and 
nonsense, if applied to any litiman concern besides re- 
ligion ? " 

Dr. Samuel Spring: In his Moral Disquisitions, he 
says, " Nor is the question in debate whether sinners 
have natural ability to repent ; for I hold that they have 
natural ability to repent as well as to perform actions 
which arc destitute of repentance." 

Dr. Griffin. In his sermon entitled " The Plea of In- 
ability Considered," ho says, " The plea is false. It is 
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MORAL AGENCY. — III. 

What is the vUtmate ground oj ■moral distinctions? & 
other words, ofioiiat are right and wrong ultimately pred- 
icated ? Of external actions ? or of volitions ? or of the 

affections ? 

That external actions, of themselves, possess no moral 
qualities, is a clear dictate of reason. What are the actions 
of men separate from the motives from which they flow? 
In what respect do they differ from the actions of brutes, 
or the motions of a machine ? Is it said they are followed 
by good or had consequences, and for this reason are 
praise or blameworthy ? The actions of brutes and the 
blowing of the wind are followed by good or had coase- 
queiices. And are brutes and the wind accountable ? 

Suppose a man to act without any rational motive; 
suppose him to bo an idiot or a madman. Is bo, in that 
case, accountable? It is agreeable to the common sense 
of mankind, that if a man has a heart to do good, he is 
praiseworthy, although he may fail to accomplish the 
good at wliich be aims ; and tliat if he ha-s a heart to do 
evil, be is criminal, although he may not bo able to effect 
, the evil which ho desired to effect. Two men may per- 
form actions which are exactly alike, and yet one may be 
praiseworthy and the other blameworthy, owing to the dif- 
ferent motives by which they are influenced. For exam- 
ple : Two men may go inta their closets to pray. They 
may assume the same posture. They may use the same 
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words, and utter tlicm with the same tones of voico ; and 
while one worships God in spirit and iu truth, the other 
may be guilty of mocking him with hypocritical sei-vice. 

That the moral chai'actor of men depends, not on their 
external actions, hut on the disposition of their hearts, is 
a clear dictate of conscience. Every man feels that 
when he is disposed to do right, he is in the path of duty, 
and his conscience acquits liiiu of blame if he fails to ao 
complish the good wliich he aims to accompUsh. Men 
often plead tliis to exculpate themselves from blame ; and 
the plea is universally admitted to be a good one, when 
there is evidence of its truth. It is a plea which is ever 
admitted at the bar of conscience. If a man has injured 
his neighbor, when he had no desire and no intention to 
inJui'C him, his conscience acquits him of hlame ; and not 
only his own conscience, hut the conscience of every man 
joins in acquitting him. 

With these decisions of conscience the testimony of 
the Scriptures perfectly accords. The whole tenor of the 
Bible teaches us that God regards the motives of men. 
and that their character, in his view, is determined by 
the disposition of their hearts. " Man looketh on the 
outward appearance, hut God looketh on the heart." His 
command to every child of Adam is, " My son, give me 
thine heart." He accepts no external service, unless it 
is i)rompted by pure motives. Hence ho reprobated the 
religious services of his ancient people, because they drew 
nigh to him with their mouth, and honored him with 
their lips, while their heart was far from him. " Bring 
no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto 
me ; the new moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies, I can not away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting." " God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth." " He requiretli 
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truth in the inward parts." " He is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly ; neither is that cireumcisiQn which is 
outward i» the flesh ; but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, 
but of God." 

Both reason and revelation, therefore, conspire to teach 
that external actions, of themselves, possess no moral 
qualities, but always take their character from the motive 
wliicli prompts them. And by motive, hero, I meau the 
subjective motive — the internal feeling which constitutes 
the reason why the particular action is performed. 

In ascertaining the ultimate ground of moral distinc- 
tiona, therefore, it is necessary to ascertaui what consti- 
tute the motives of our conduct. Ai-e they volitions ? 
Ajid does moral character belong excluBively to acts of 
the will ? 

The decision of this question depends on the decision 
of another. What mental operations are included under 
the tarm volitions ? On this point metaphysical writers 
are not agreed. Some make a distinction between the 
affections and volitions, while others include the affections 
among the acts of the will. Edwards defines the will to 
be " that by which the mind chooses any thing ; " and he 
tells us that in the term choosing he includes " refusing, 
approving, disapproving, liking, disliking, embracing, re- 
jecting, determining, directing, commanding, forbidding, 
inclining or being averse, beuig pleased or displeased." 
In another place, ho defines the will to bo " the faculty 
by which tho soul does not behold things as an indif- 
ferent, imaffected spectator ; but either as liking or dis- 
liking, pleased or displeased, approving or rejecting." In 
this definition, it will bo seen tbat the affections are in- 
cluded among the operations of the will. 
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Locke defines volition to be "an act of the mind, ' 
directing its thoughts to the production of any action, and 
thereby exciting its power to produce it." He says also, 
" Ho that shall turn his thoughts inward upon his mind 
when he wills, shall see that the will or power of volitiou 
is conversant about nothmg but the particular deterniinar 
tion of the mind, wlioreby, barely by a thought, the mind 
endeavors to give rise, continuation, or stop to any par- 
ticular action which it takes to be in its power." c 

Abercrombie says, " Simple volition is that state of 
mind which immediately precedes action. We will a cer- 
tain act, aud the act follows, unless it be prevented by 
external restraint, or by physical inability to perform it." 
According to these definitions, it will bo seen that the 
affections, love, hatred, desire, etc., are not included among ,. 
the acts of the will. 

Those who follow the classification of Edwards divide ' 
the volitions into two classes — the immanent and ema- 
nent volitions. The last class are sometimes called impera- 
tive acts of the will. Immnnent volitions are the same as 
the affections. They are those feelings or emotions which 
are not directly connected with outward action, but which 
prompt to emanent acts, and aro the reasons of our choices. 
They constitute the internal motives of our moral con- 
duct. The emanent, or imperative volitions, are those 
determinations of the mind, which, according to Locke 
and Abercrombie, are only properly denominated voli- 
tions. 

According to this view of the subject, moral qualities 
are predicable of our volitions, but not of all our voli- 
tions. They are predicable only of the immanent voli- 
tions, tliose which constitute the motives of our conduct. 
If wo adopt Locke's definition, it is proper to say that moral 
qualities are not predicable of any of our volitions, but of 
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our affections. The moral character of our volitioiis, or 

imperative acts of the will, depends, no less tliau that of 

, the outward conduct, on the motive which prompts them. 

To illustrate the point : ijuppose a man contributes a 
Bum of money to some imimrtant benevolent object. Be- 
fore he performed the act he determined to perform it. 
Now, in order to decido whether he has done right in the 
sight of God, WQ look further back than bis determination. 
We inquire why be determined to perform tlie act. If it 
was a desire to glorify God and do good to his fellow-men, 
we say ho has dono his duty. If it was a desire to pro- 
mote his own reputation, we say he has not dono bis duty. 
And so in every case. Volitions, strictly so called, stand 
precisely on the eamo ground as external actions. They 
derive their character from the motive which prompts 
them. The heart is the seat of moral action. We are so 
constituted, that when objects are presented to our minds, 
they excite certain feelings or emotions ; and these feel- 
ings, so far as tliey are cognizable by the moral law, are 
moral feelings ; and they are the source of all our volun- 
tary and accountable actions. " Out of the heart are the 
issues of life." And " out of the heart proceed " whatever 
defiles the man, or renders him criminal in the sight of 
God. 

President Day, in his treatise on the Will, includes the 
affections among the acts of the will. And ho diindes Uie 
acts of the will into three classes, viz., purposes, execu- 
tive acts, and emotions. He thus distinguishes them : — 

" Emotion is directed to an object. A purpose fixes on 
an end. An executive volition orders an act. Executive 
acts may depend on a predominant purpose, and the pur- 
pose may depend on antecedent emotions. A general pur- 
pose may look to some distant end. An executive voli- 
tion relates to something which is immediately to follow." 
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According to President Day, moral qualities are predi- 
cable of emotions, not of purposes or executivo volitions. 
Emotions are the internal motives which prompt the 
purposes and executive acts, and give to thom their char- v 
acter. 

It is supposed by some that moral character is predicor 
ble only of the governing purpose of tlie mind — that tlib 
constitutes tlie moral disposition ; and that if a man's 
predominant purpose is to do riglit, he is lioly ; and that if 
his predominant purpose is to do wrong, he is sinful. 

But the moral character of our purposes depends, no 
less than that of our outward actions, on the motive which 
prompts them. Suppose it is the governing purpose of a 
man to conform his life to the rules of morality and re- 
ligion. This purpose, of itself, does not decide the man's 
character in the sight of God, but the motive wliich ; 
prompts the purpose. If he purposes thus to live be- 
cause he loves God and delights in his service, he is a 
true saint. But if he purposes thus to lire, for the sake of 
deceiving his fellow-men and obtaining some sinister end, 
he is an arrant hypocrite. Or if he purposes thus to live 
solely because ho wishes to escape future punishment and 
secure an eternal reward, he is mercenary and selfish, and 
his religion is vain. So in all cases. Our purposes stand 
precisely on the same ground as our external actions. 
They derive their cliaractcr from the motives which prompt 
them ; that is, the feelings of heart which constitute the 
reasons of our choice. The heart is the seat of moral 
action. We are so constituted, that when objects are 
presented to our minds, we do not view them with indif- 
ference. They awaken certain feelings or emotions ; and 
these feelings, so far as tliey are cognizable by tlie moral 
law, are moral feelings, and constitute the seat of moral 
action. 
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Those who predicate right aiid wrong of the goveming 
purpose of the mind, ascribe no moral qualities to those 
natural propensities to evil of which mankind are the 
subjects, nor to any of tliose feelings which he back of 
our purposes and executive vohtions. 11' tliis theory is 
true, tlioro is no holiness in love to God, that is, in com- 
placency, or dehght iu his perfections ; nor is there any 
sin in those feelings of enmity which are excited by a 
contemplation of his character. 

But the Scriptures evidently t^ach us that a man's 
moral character depends on the state of his heart ; not on 
external conduct, uor on the purposes of the mind, nor 
on those volitions or determinations on wliich external 
actions immediately depend ; but on the afiections which 
prompt the purposes and executive voUtions. It is of 
these feelings that the divine law takes cognizance. " My 
Bon, give me thine heart," is God's demand. " Thou shalt 
love the Lord tliy God with all thy heart," is the first and 
great command. The second is like unto it : " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself," Love itself is the 
great thing commanded. Not merely some purpose of 
the mind, which may or may not be the consequence of 
love. According to our Saviour's exposition of the moral 
law, hatred is a violation of the sixth commandment, and 
a lustful desire is a violation of the seventh. Covetous 
desires are the very things forbidden in tlie tenth com- 
mandment. It was a consideration of this command- 
ment wliich gave to the apostle Paul a just idea of the 
spirituality of the divine law. " I had not known lust, 
except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet." He had 
been alive without tlie law once. He had trusted in him- 
self that he was rigliteous, having been very strict in the 
observance of outward duties. But now he saw that the 
law took cognizance of the feelings of the heart. He 
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consequently found liimself to be a polluted Binner, not* 
withstand ill g his blameless life. When the command- 
ment came, sin revived, and he died. 

The opinion which I am now opposing is, that for those 
feelings and desires which are natural to us, we are not 
responsible, unless we rcsolvo to cherish them, and seek 
their gratification ; that is, such feelings as pride, anger, 
lust, covetousness, envy, revenge, are, in themselves, in- 
nocent, and become sinful only when a purpose is formed 
in the miud to cherish them, and seek their gratification. 
The sin lies not iu the feelings themselves, but in the 
purpose of the mind to indulge them. 

This theory is inconsistent with the commauds of God, 
and with the dictates of unpervcrted conscience. The 
law, as we have seen, takes cognizance of the heart, and 
condemns these feelings as, in themselves, sinful. And 
every man whose conscience is not exceedingly blind and 
stupefied, feels condemned for the exercise of these feel- 
ings, and not merely for a purpose to indulge them. 

Besides: If these feelings are, in themselves, innocent, 
what sin can there be in cherishing them ? Can there be 
any sin in cherishing or gratifying innocent feelings ? If 
it is notwrong to exercise anger, pride, lust, covetousness, 
envy, malice, and revenge for one moment, it can not be 
wrong to exercise them for two moments, or for an hour, 
or a year. 

But what is it which constitutes the Christian warfare, 
unless it is a struggle with these natural propensities to 
evil ? What was that law in his members of which Paul 
complained, and that body of death under which he 
groaned ? What was the evil which was always present 
. with him, even when he would do good ? And what was 
the sin which dwelt in him, and was constantly manifest- 
ing itself in opposition to the governing purpose of his 
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miiitl ? Was it an innocent propensity to evil, ov a lii 
of iniiocent desires wliicli were constantly springing up in 
hiB uiind, and obstructing liim in his Christian race! 
The sin of whieli Paul complained in the beventli cliapter 
of his Epistle to tlie Romans, did not consist merely in 
acts of the will, "or a purpose of the mind ; for he said, 
"To will is present with me, but how to perform that 
which is good I find not." His governing purpose was 
to do good ; but evil was present with liini, and sin dn^elt 
iu him, and was leading him into captivity to the law ol 
sin which was in his members. Did Paul consider 
Bin which dwelt in liira to be innocent ? Why then 
ho call it sin ? 

Our moral affections have sometimes been denominatei 
voluntary affections. But this use of tlie term voluntary 
is peculiarly unhappy. Wliat is meant by voluntary af- 
fections 'i Is it meant that the affections arc acts of the 
will ? Then the language is tautological ; and we might 
with equal propriety speak of voluntary volitions. Wlien 
we speak of voluntary actions, we mean actions which are 
the result of volition, in distinction from those which have 
no dependence on the will. And is it meant that our 
affections are the result of volition ? — that we feel as we 
choose to feel ? Tliis is not true. Our affections are not 
under the direct control of the will, any more than our 
sensations are. There are certain laws of mind by which 
all our mental operations are governed, Wlien a material 
object is presented to one of our senses, it produces a 
sensation, without any act of the will. And when objects 
are presented to the view of the mind, tliey produce emo- 
tions, without any act of the will. We like or dislike 
tliem, love or hate them, according to the state or dis- 
position of the mind. We do not first choose to lovi 
hate. When the chai-acter of God is presented to 
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view of a holy mind, it calls forth feeliugs of delight, or 
complacency ; and when it is presented to an unholy 
mind, it awakens feelings of opposition or hatred ; and 
these feelings exist without any intervening Tolitiou. 

So far is it from being true, that tlie affections arc con- 
trolled by the will, that directly the opposite is true. The 
will is controlled by the afibctious. Every act of choice 
is prompted by some motive. There is some reason why 
we choose as we do. And that reason is some feeling or 
desire of tlic mind, which is excited by the contemplor- 
tion of some object presented to its view. 

It is true, the mind has, to some extent, an indirect 
control over its affections and volitions ; and so it Ims 
over its sensations and perceptions. 1 can resolve to put 
my hand in tlio fire, and in this way cause the sensation 
of pain. So I can resolve to turn my thoughts to 
the contemplation of a particular subject, and this will 
awaken certain emotions or feelings in my mind. Still, 
the affections awakeued will always be according to 
tlie state or disposition of the mind. The presentation 
of the same object to two diflerent minds will not 
always produce the same emotions. The contempla- 
tion of the divine character nill excite lovo in a holy 
mind, and enmity in an unholy mind. And so, in all 
cases, the affection produced by the presentation of ob- 
jects to the mind will bo in accordance with its pre- 
vailing disposition. Tliis is another law of the mind, 
over which the will has no control. By the power which 
the miud has of directing its thoughts to different objects, 
it can greatly diversify its feelings. Still their character 
will always be in accordance with the prevaiUng dispo- ■ 
sition. The man whose heart is enmity against God will 
never change tliat enmity into love by barely contem- 
plating the divine perfections. The more ho becomes 
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acquainted with tho character of God, and the more cleaily 
he views liis perfections, the more will his opposition be 
excited. 

I aiu awaro that it is sometimes maintained, that man 
can not bo responsible for any tiling which is not under 
tlie control of his will, and, consequently, that his emo- 
tions or feelings possess no moral qualities, any further 
than tlicy are the result of choice. If this be so, then, as 
I have said, there is no hoUness in love to God, and no sin 
in hatred of his character. There is no holiness in sor- 
row for sin, and no sin in tlie miser's covetous desires ; 
for surely these affections are not the result of choice. 
They are spontaneous feelings of the mind, which arise 
in view of objects presented to its contemplation. And 
what difficulty is there in supposing man to be responsi- 
ble for his affections, any more than in supposing him to 
be responsible for liis volitions ? Do you say, volitions 
are his owu acts ? So are his affections. Do you say he 
has no voluntary control over them ? No more has he 
over his volitions. He can no more choose to choose, and 
ctioosc how he shall choose, than he can choose to feel, 
and choose how he shall feel. 

Prom what has been said, we sec that some forms of 
expression which are in common use arc not philosophi- 
cally correct. It is often said that men may love God if 
they will ; sinners can repent if they will. If we make 
no distinction between tlie affections and volitions, these 
expressions contain a truism. They amount to the same 
as to say, men may love God if they do love him ; sin- 
ners can repent if they do repent. If we make a distinc- 
tion between the affections and volitions, then the decla- 
rations are not true. We do not love God by willing to 
love him. When we speak of external actions which 
men are able to perform, it is proper to say, they can do 
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them if they will. But power to produce external actions, 
and power to love and hate, are not the same. 

When we say that men have natural ability to exercise 
holy afifections, we mean, as I have shown, that they have 
all the faculties which are necessary to the exercise of 
those afifections. This is all that we mean, and all that 
we can mean, if we speak intelligibly. 
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MORAL AGENCY. — IV. 



Do Liberty and Accountabilily imply hidependence of 
Divine CatUrol ? 

It has been extensively maintained Uiat " a moral sys- 
tem necessarily implies the existence of free agents, 
with the power to act in despite of all opposing power." 
Those who adopt this theory account for tlie existence of 
moral evil by supposing that God could not prevent it 
witliout destroying the moral agency of his creatures. 
The following is some of the language which lias been 
used in reference to this subject : — 

" Would not a moral universe of perfect holiness, and, 
of course, of perfect happiness, he happier and better 
than one comprising sin and its miseries ? And must not 
infinite benevolence accomplish all the good it can ? 
Would not a benevolent God, then, had it been pos^ble 
to him, in tlie nature of things, have secured the exist- 
ence of universal holiness in his moral kingdom ? " 

Again : " Free moral agents can do wTong under all 
possible preventing influence. Using their powers as they 
may use them, they will sin, and no one can sliow that 
some such agents will not use their powers as tliey may 
use them. This possibility that free agents will sin, re- 
mains (suppose what else you will) so long as moral 
agency remains ; and how can it be proved that a thing 
will not bo, when, for aught that appears, it may be ? " 

Again : " God not only prefers, on the whole, that his 
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creatures should forever perform their duties, rather than 
neglect them, but purposes, on his part, to do all in hie 
power to promote this very object in his kingdom." 

The question now is, Does moral agency imply such 
independence of divine control ? 

That it does not is evident from principles already 
established. We have seen that volitions are not contin- 
gent events, but are dependent on influences whicli are 
made to bear upon the mind. Now, tlicse influences must 
be traced ultimately to the appointment of Jehovah. To 
use the language of President Day, " If the volitions of 
accountable agents are dependent for their nature on any 
thing preceding, — if contingence does not come in to 
back the chain of connection, — tlie Creator may have a 
determining influence over the volitions themselves by the 
power which he possesses over tlie causes, conditions, oc- 
casions, and other antecedents on which choice depends. 
If the natural constitution of the agent has any concern 
in deciding the character of his volitions, this constitu- 
tion is molded by the hand of God, If external motives 
have any sway over the will, these are presented under 
asuperintending providence. If internal perceptions and 
emotions have any influence on volition, these arc de- 
pendent on other antecedents, whicli are under tho regu- 
lation of divine power. By either leaving liis creatures 
to themselves, to yield to their own propensities, and the 
various influences with which, in the natural course of 
events, they are surrounded, or by the special interposi- 
tion of his providence, when he sees fit, and by the agency 
of his Spirit, lie can exercise a controlling power over the 
acts of the will." 

Created moral agents are not independent. They are 
dependent on God for their being, and for all their pow- 
ers ; and all tlie circumstances in wliicb they are placed, 
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and all the motives by which they are influenced, dop( 
ou his providential arrangements. They may be free and 
accountable ; tliey may possess the power of choice, and 
be able to do as they choose, (which is the highest free- 
dom of which it is possible for the mind to conceive,) 
and still not be able to frustrate tlie purposes of the Al- 
mighty. Their free agency is not beyond the control g 
omnipotence. 

If God can not exercise perfect control over the Tolid 
tary actions of his creatures without destroying th^ 
liberty, then lie can not exert the least degree of influence ' 
over their conduct, witliout impairing their free agency. 
So fiur as tliey are influenced in their conduct, in any 
way, by the Supreme Being, so far their free agency is 
impaired. If by commands, or threatenings, or proTi- 
dential dispensations, or the agency of his Spirit, he in 
the least degree gives direction to the conduct of bis 
creatures, so far he diminishes their freedom. If so 
many degrees of divine influence as are sufficient to 
amount to complete control of their conduct, are utterly 
subversive of libferty, then tlic least degree of such influ- 
ence must impair it in some degree. To be free, accord- 
ing to this theory, man must be entirely independent. 
There must be no influence exerted upon liim by his 
Maker, or by his fellow-creatures. And is such inde- 
pendence essential to free agency ? Does a parent take 
away the free agency of liis cliild, when, by commands, 
or threatenings, or promises, or punishments, he induces 
him to pursue a particular course of conduct ? And is all 
that system of influence which God employs, by commands, 
and threatenings, and promises, and warnings, by mercies 
and judgments in his providences, and by the operations of 
his spii-it, intended to destroy the free agency of liii 
tures ? The persons who can believe this, to be com 
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tent, must believe tliat there is and can be no such thing 
as fi-ee agency among finite beings. 

That God does exercise a complete control over the 
moral aniverse is further evident from the following con- 
siderations : — 

1. It is irrational to suppose that God has given being 
to creatures wliom lie can not govern. For what end did 
he create sucli beings ? He certainly did not create them 
without some end ; and whatever the end was, ho can 
have no certainty that it will be answered unless tllcy aro 
nnder his control. Indeed, lie must be certain that, in 
regard to many of them, it will not be answered. And is 
it consistent with the infinite wisdom of Jehovah to sup- 
pose that he has given existence to creatures for an end 
which he knew would never be answered ? . 

2. That God can control the hearts and conduct of his 
creatures, without impairing tlicir liberty, is evident from 
the duty of prayer. That prayer is a duty, no one will 
deny, who believes the Biijle. But if God can not govern 
the voluntary actions of his creatures, without destroying 
their freedom, for what can we pray ? We can not pray 
that God would exert any inSucncc upon onr own hearts, 
or the hearts of others. Wc can not praytliat God would 
keep us from sin, and cause us to walk in his statutes ; 
for this would be to control our moral conduct. Wo can 
not imitate the Psalmist in his prayer, "Create in me a 
clean heart, God, and renew a right spirit within mo; 
make me to go in the path of thy commandments ; 
incline mine heart unto thy testimonies, and not imto 
eovetousness. Lead me, Lord, in thy righteousness ; 
keep back thy servant, also, fram presumptuous sins." 
We can not pray as Christ has taught us, " Thy kingdom 
come ; thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven ; lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil." Nor 
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can wc pray for our fellow-meti, that God would restrain, 
awaken, renew, or sanctify them. That it is improper to 
pray for these things, uo one who believes the Bible will 
pretend ; and every mau wlio prays, whatever he may 
profess to believe, always implicitly admits tliat God can 
influence the will and control tho conduct of men, with- 
out impairing, in tho least degree, their free agency. 

3. Tho same truth is implied in tho doctrine of regen- 
eration. In regeneration, a change of heart is produced 
by the agency of the Holy Spirit. This change is thus 
described in tho Scriptures : " A now heart will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within jou ; and I will 
take away tlie stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you a heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit with- 
in you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments and do them." Now, no one sup- 
poses that God destroys tlio moral agency of men in re- 
generation. But he does influence tliem bo completely, 
that they are brought to love and choose tlie very opposite 
of what they loved and chose before. Ho can, therefore, 
govern the minds of men, and control their moral conduct, 
without impairing their freedom. 

4. The aamo truth is evident from God's promise to 
sanctify his people, and to preserve them from apostasy. 
" Being confident," says the apostle, " of this very thiug, 
tliat he which hath begun a good work iu you, will per- 
form it unto the day of Jesus Christ." " Who are kept 
by tho power of God, through faith, unto salvation." 
" The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, and 
ho delightctli in his way ; though lie fall, he shall not bo 
utterly caat down, for the Lord iipholdeth him with his 
hand." You will observe, it is God who carries ou the 
work begun in regeneration, and he has promised to per- 
fect it. "While believers work out their own salvation 
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with foar and trcinliling, it is God who worketh in them 
to will and to do of bis good pleasure ; and all in perfect 
consistency with their free moral agency. ■ 

5. That God can influence the will and control the 
conduct of his creatures, without impairing their freedom, 
is evident from his promises to his people of protection 
from their enemies. It was a statute in Israel, that all 
the males should assemble three times each year, to pre- 
sent themselTGs before the Lord. At these seasons, their 
laud would be left defenseless, and be exposed to the in- 
vasion of their hostile ncighboi-s. To provide against this 
danger, God gave them this promise, a promise which was 
fulfilled throughout all their generations. " Neither shall 
any man desire thy land, when thou shalt go up to appear 
before the Lord, thrice in the year." We can not sup- 
pose that such a promise as this would have been made, 
unless God could control the desires of men without de- 
stroying their free agency. 

When Paul began to preach at Corinth, he met with 
great opposition. But the Lord appeared to him in a 
vision, and said, " Be not afraid, for I am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to hurt thee." In this promise, 
God assured Paul that the hearts of his enemies were iu 
his hand, and that ho was able to restrain them from 
doing him any essential injury. " When a man's ways 
please the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 
peace with him." How can this promise be fulfilled, un- 
less God has complete control of the hearts of men ? 
Wlien Jehoshaphat was pursued by the captains of the 
king of Syria, " he cried out, and the Lord helped him ; 
and God moved them to depart from him," Did they not 
act freely in giving up the pursuit? But God moved 
them to do it. 

6. The same doctrine is taught in all those texts which 
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represent divino judgments as inflicted by tlio hands of 
men. The time would fail mo to quote a tenth part of 
the texts of this description wliich might be cited. Take 
the following as a specimen : " The anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel, and ho moved David against them 
to say, Go, number Israel and Judah." Hero it is said 
that God moved David, and yet David acted freely. "And 
God stirred up an adversary to Solomon, Hadad, the 
Edomite." " And God stirred him up another adversary, 
Rezon, the sou of ElJadah." 'Were not Uiesc adversaries 
of Solomon free agents, and were they not accountable 
for their conduct ? Yet God stirred them up as u, judg- 
ment upon .Solomon. Job considered all his calamities 
as judgments from God. But tliey were brought upon 
him by tlie agency of Satan and wicked men. The Sa- 
beans stole his oxen and slew the servants ; the Chaldeans 
carried away his camels and slew the servants ; and yet 
Job said, "The Lord gave, and the Lord batli taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord. In all this Job 
sinned not, neither cliarged God foolishly." " Deliver my 
soul from the wicked, which is thy sword, from men which 
are thy hand." Hero the wicked are styled God's sword 
and God's hand. The meaning is, they are instruments 
with wbicli he punishes his people. " Assyrian, tlie rod 
of mine anger, and the staff in thine hand, is my indig- 
nation. I will send hira against a hypocritical nation, 
against the people of my wrath will I give him a charge, 
to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and to tread them 
down as the mire of the streets. Howbcit, he meaneth 
not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in his 
heart to destroy, and to cut off nations not a few." Here 
the king of Assyria is represented as the rod in the hand 
of God to punish the hypocritical Jews. God s 
will send him." And the work which ho performed ( 




calls his work. " When tlie Lord hath performed bis 
whole work upon Mount Zion, and on Jerusalem, I will 
punish the fruit of tlio stout heart of the king of Assyria, 
and the glory of his high looks." Thus we see that the 
king of Assyi-ia acted freely, and was punished for his 
conduct, although he accomplished the divine purposes. 
It is said of Jehoiakim, ^'And the Lord sent against 
him bands of the Chaldees, and bands of the Syrians, and 
bands of the Moabites, and bands of the children of Am- 
mon, and sent tliem against Judah to destroy it." But 
did not these enemies of Jehoiakim act freely ? To pun- 
ish Abimclech for the cruelty shown to the sous of Jerub- 
baal, it is said, "Tlien God sent an evil spirit between 
Abimelech and the sons of Shechem, and the men of 
Shechcm dealt treacherously with Abimelech." But the 
Shechemites acted freely, and wore punished for their 
conduct. For it is said, " And all the evil of the men of 
Sheclicm did God render upon their own heads." Re- 
specting the Jews, it was said by the mouth of Jeremiah, 
" Behold, I will send and take all the families of the north, 
saitli the Lord, and Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, ray 
servant, and will bring them against this land." 

Passages of tills description abound in the saered vol- 
ume. Most of the judgments brought upon the Jews 
were inflicted by the hands of men, and yet they were 
judgments from God. Let any one read with attention 
and candor the historical part of the Bible, and he can 
not but observe the hand of God concerned in all the 
events there recorded. How often wicked men are rep- 
resented as instruments with which God accomplishes his 
purposes ! Tliey are styled the sword, the rod, the ax, 
and the saw, in the hand of God, And yet it is apparent 
that they acted freely, and were accountable for their con- 
duct. God can, therefore, control the actions of men, 
without destroying their freedom. 
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7. The same truth ia evident from tlioso texts wliicU 
represent divine mercies as coming through the hands of 
men. Out of the many which might be cited take the 
following : " The Lord stirred up tlie spirit of Cyrus, 
king of Persia, that lie made a proclamatiou tlirotighout 
all his kingdom, and put it also in writing, saying, Thus 
saith Cyrus, king of Persia, All the kingdoms of the 
eartli hatli the Lord God of heaven given me, and he 
hath charged me to huild him a lionse in Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah. Who is tlicre among you of all his 
people ? The Lord his God be with him, and let him go 
lip." " Blessed be tlie Lord God, which hath put such a 
thing as this in tlie king's heart, to beautify the house of 
the Lord, wliich is in Jerusalem." Now, did not Cyrus 
act freely in restoring the Jews to their own laud ? And 
did not Artaxerxcs act freely in beautifying the temple ? 
Yet the Lord stirred up the spirit of one, and put it into 
the lieart of the other to do these things. Read the short 
piece of history recorded in the Book of Estlier. Notice . 
the chain of events which conspired to save the Jews 
tliroughout the Persian empire from a general massacre- 
Can any one read this, and doubt whether God has com- 
plete control of tlie hearts of men ? 

Li addition to the foregoing proofs, 1 will refer to a 
few texts which explicitly assert that the hearts of men 
are in the hands of the Lord, and controlled by him at 
pleasure. " The king's lieart is in the hand of tlie 
Lord : as the rivers of water, he turnetli it whithersoever 
he will." " Lord, I know that the way of man is not 
in himself; it is not in man tliat watketh to direct his 
steps." 

Such, and much more abundant, is the testimony of 
tlie Scriptures on tins subject ; and we may as well dis- 
card the Bible at once as to deny God's absolute govern- 
ment over the moral universe. 
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Sliould the question bo asked, Iii what maimer does 
God control tlie hearts and voluntary conduct of his crea- 
tures ? I would answer, We know very little of the mode 
of the divine operation. Who by searching can find out 
God ? " How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out ! " It is sufficient for us to know 
that he can, and tliat he docs, govern the universe which 
he has made, even all his creatures, and all their actions, 
in tlie best possible manner. It is of no use to us to know 
how he does it. But that ho can do it, and that he does 
do it, I trust is sufficiently apparent. There is some 
manner, whatever that manner is, in which God does in- 
cline the hearts of men, and some manner in which he 
does move and stir them up, and turn their hearts, and 
put it into their hearts to do wliat is necessary to accom- 
plish Ills purposes. To say there is no sense in which God 
does these tilings, is to say that many express declarations 
of the word of God are in no sense true. 

How does il appear that mankhid are moral agents ? 

1. God treats them as such. This he does in various 
ways. 

He has given them a law, which they are required to 
obey on penalty of eternal dcatli. But if they arc not 
moral agents, tliey are not proper subjects of moral gov- 
ernment, any more than the beasts of the field, and to 
place them under law would be perfectly preposterous. 

The whole system of redemption assumes that men 
are moral agents, Clirist came into tho world to atone 
for sin, and to prepare the way for tho consistent exercise 
of pardon. But none but moral agents can sin and stand 
in need of pardon. 

All the invitationa, entreaties, and warnings addressed 
to men in tho Scriptures assume the fact that men arc 
moral agents. To whom is such language as tlie following 
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addressed ? " Ho, every one that thirst«th, come ye to th» 1 
waters," " Look unto ine, and be yc saved." " Let th» j 
wicked forsake liis way, and tlie unrighteous man his 1 
thoughts ; and let him rutum unto the Lord, and he will i 
have mercy upon liim, and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon." " Except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish." Is tliis language addressed to 
chines ? — to persons who are no more free and accoiml&> J 
ble agents than tlic trees of the forest ? 

All the threatenings denounced against men in theJ 
Scriptures assiunc also that they are moral agents. 
God denounced eternal death against creatures who havafl 
no free agency, and who, of course, are no more i 
deserving than stocks and stones ? If so, how is it possiblaU 
to vindicate his character from the charge of mjusticc ? 

God treats mankind as moral agents in all those jud^4 
meuts wliich he sends upon them in the present Iife.*r 
These judgments are to be regarded as tokens of God'sil 
displeasure at sin. But unless men are moral agcntSf'J 
tliey have never sinned. There is no sucli thing : 
on tlie globe. And all the misery which men experieuo( 
is inflicted upon them while innocent. But " is tliern 
unrighteousness with God 1 God forhid." 

2. God not only treats mankind as free moral agents^V 
but he lias so constituted them, and placed them in sucll'l 
circimistances, that they necessarily treat each other ( 
such. All htmian laws assiunc the fact that men arad 
proper subjects of moral government. On any other sup- 1 
position, laws would answer no purpose, and be of nO'JI 
nse. If men are mere machines, it is vain to attempt ti 
regulate their conduct hy legal provisions. Not only 60,A 
it must bo unjust to infiict punishment upon them for I 
any misdemeanor whatever. But will any man say that i 
punislmieut ought never to be inflicted ? Suppose a ii 
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convicted of murilor should plead in his defense that he 
acted under a fatal necessity, and that he could not avoid 
the crime of wliicli lie was convicted ; if this plea is true, 
as the fatalist contends, he ought most surely to bo ao- 
qnitted. Yet, I presume to say, there is not a fatalist to 
be found who would not condemn any court or jury which . 
should acquit him on this plea. 

Further ; Mankind, in all their Intercourse, treat each 
other as free and accountable agents. Is a man's prop- 
erty purloined, Lis cliaracter defamed, or his person in- 
jured, — he always considers the person who has injured 
him as culpable, and he takes measures to obtain satis- 
&ctiou. Parents act on the same principle in the gov- 
ernment of tlieir children. They feel that their children 
are proper sulijects of moral government. Of course, 
they correct tliem for their faults with no compunction. 
But these things ought not so to be, if mankind are not 
moral agents. No fatalist, if he would act consistently with 
his principles, ought ever to correct or to blame his child, 
however perverse or disobedient he may be ; nor ought 
ho to complain of any of his fellow-men, whatever injuries 
he may receive at their hands. If his house is jilundered 
or burned, and his family massacred, he has nothing to 
say. The man by whom all this evil has been inflicted 
is not to be blamed, any more than the pestilence or tho 
tempest. But where is the man who ever acted on this 
principle in matters pertaining to this hfo ? 

3. In addition to the foregoing considerations, it may 
be said that we have intuitive evidence of our own free 
moral agency. Every man knows that in all his moral 
conduct he acts as ho pleases. If he defrauds his neighbor 
or injures his reputation, he knows that he did it freely ; 
and he feels, of course, accoimtable and culpable. Now, 
greater evidence than this no man can have of any tnitli 
27 
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77/e Nature' of Regeneration, — Baptismal Regeneration. 

There is no one doctrine of Uie Bible of which it more 
deeply concerns us to have correct views, than the doctrine 
of regeneration. Yet various and very widely differeat 
opinions have been entertained respecting this fundamen- 
tal article of the Christian faith. 

Bi/ some it is maintained that regeneration is insepara- 
bly connected with baptism. 

Those who adopt this opinion sometimes speak of bap- 
tism as that which alone constitutes regeneration ; and 
sometimes they spoak of it as an essential ingredient, or 
constituent part of the new birth ; or, as that without 
which it can not take place, and with which, when it is 
administered by a person duly authorized and to a proper 
Bubject, regeneration is invariably connected. In either 
case, according to this theory, no xmbaptizcd person is 
regenerated ; and every person properly baptized is 
regenerated. 

In regard to this theory, I would observe, that it is 
founded on erroneous views of the nature of baptism. 
Baptism is a sacrament. A sacrament is a symbolical rep- 
resentation. The outward washing of water is designed 
to represent the necessity of inward purification. To 
suppose, therefore, baptism itself to he regeneration, or au 
essential constituent part of it, is to confound the sign 
with the thing signified — an error not unlike to that which 
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1. Tliese doctrines, viewed separately, commend them- 
selves to our uuderstandiiigs. They are s&.tisfactorily 
proved to be true. And if tliey are both true, tliey aro 
certainly consistent with each other, for truth must be 
consistent with itself. 

2. No man can prove them to be inconsistent. For, in 
order to prove that God can not control the actions of his 
creatures while they are perfectly free, he must have a 
perfect knowledge of the human mind, and of the extent of 
almighty power. But wliat finite being can make prctcn- 
6iona to such knowledge ? We know but very little re- 
specting the nature and powers of our own minds, and 
much less do we know respecting the extent of almighty 
power. 

3. The fact (if it he a feet) that we can not see limo 
they are consistent, is no evidence against the truth of 
either. Is nothing to be believed which transcends our 
comprehension ? Tell me how God could exist from etoi*- 
nity ; tell me how he can exist in three persons, and still 
be hut one God ; tell me how he could create all things 
out of nothing ; tell me how your souls and bodies are 
united ; tell me how you can think, and move, and 
speak, and a thousand other things, equally mysterious, 
which you never think of disbelieving, — and I will tell you 
how you can be free and accountable, and all your actions 
bo under the control of God's universal government. We 
are surrounded with mysteries. We can not open our 
eyes without seeing things which we can not explain. If 
we resolve that we will believe nothing which we can not 
comprehend, we shall soon come to the conclusion that 
the perfection of human knowledge is to doubt of every 
thing. 
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eration is so often brought into view in the Scriptnre8,rlJ 
and represented as absolutely necessary to salvation ? IM 
ana aware that other texts arc referred to by those whO'1 
adopt the interpretation in question ; but no one has been I 
adduced more unequivocal than the one we are consider- 
ing. The one principally relied on is Titus iii. 5, which 
has been quoted. But it will be observed that baptism ia , 
not mentioned in this passage. To affirm that by"tlift^ 
washing of regeneration " the ordmanco of baplJsE 
intended, is again taking for granted what needs to 1 
proved. It is equally doubtful, to say the least, whothei 
this phrase means baptism, as whether the phrase " boni 
of water " has this meaning. And it is a gross dcparturt 
from all the rules of sound interpretation to explain out 
doubtful passage by another equally doubtful. 

8. At tlie time of our Lord's conference with Nlet 
demus, Christian baptism was not instituted. The oUA 
dispensation had not yet ceased. Christian baptism was "^ 
not instituted until after Clirist's resurrection. The first 
account we have of it is in the commission given to the 
apostles, " Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost." Previously to this, we Iiave nS'l 
account that Chrjst ever enjoined baptism. In all his'F 
preaching, so far as we can learn, he said nothing on tbir I 
subject. To many a penitent believer he said, " Go in'*f 
peace ; " but to what one did he ever say, Go be baptized ? 
No such case is recorded ; and the reason is obvious. 
The time had not yet come for baptism, which was to bo 
an ordinance of the new dispensation, to be instituted. 
Now, is it credible that our Sa\iour, in his conference -« 
with Nicodemus, should refer to an ordinance which was '■ 
not yet instituted ? Especially, is it credible that he 
should declare it to bo essential to that new birth, witli- 
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out which ho had just informed Nicodemus ho could not 
see llio kiugdom of God ? 

4. If, by the phrase "honi of water," baptism is 
intended, I see not that any one without baptism can 
possibly he saved. The declaration of our Lord is abso- 
lute. " Escept a man be horn of water and of the Spirit, 
he can not enter into the kingdom of heaven." But did 
Clirist declare baptism to be essential to salvation ? and 
with the same lips afterward promise to the unbaptized 
tliicf, that he should be with him in paradise ? If, to 
evade this difficulty, it should be said, that by " kingdom 
of heaven" the visible church is intended, there is an 
insuperable objection to this explanation. It would make 
the passage teach that no man can enter the visible church 
without being honi of the Spu-it. But is this imfiossiblo ? 
Is it impossible to make a hypocritical profession of 
religion. Have all, who are members of the visible 
church, been born of tlic Spirit ? Was this true of Simon 
Magus ? Is it true of those who will say to Christ at the 
last day, "Lord, Lord," and to whom he will say, "I 
never knew you " 1 

5. To suppose that the phrase "born of water" means 
baptism, is to ascribe to this ordinance nn impoiiance 
which is nowhere else given to it in the Scriptures. 
According to this intcrprctatiou, to be baptized is just 
as essential to salvation as to repent and believe the 
gospel. But no such importance is elsewhere given to 
baptism. It is written, " He that ijclieveth and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, and lie that believeth not shall be 
damned." But it is not said, lie that is not baptized 
shall ho damned. Nor is it any wlicre swd, unless it be 
in tJie passage under consideration, that escept a man be 
baptized, ho can not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

6. That our Lord did not mean baptism by the plirase 
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" born of water " may be inferred from tlio reprimands 
which ho gave to Nieodemus — " Art thou a moetcr ( 
Israel, and kuowest not these things?" But what n 
Imd he of knowing these things, if baptism is an QssentialU 
part of the new birth ? Where could he have learned 
this doctruio ? Not from the Old Testament, for no such 
doctiTne is there inculciitod. Not from tlic mere custom __ 
among tlie Jews (a custom of human origin) of bapi 
tizing Gentile proselytes, for certainly ho could not 1 
expected to infer the necessity of baptism to htmsel^^ 
being a Jew, from such a practice. Not from tlic New 
Testament ; for the New Testament was not then written. 
How, tlien, could Nicodemus have known tliese things ? 
And how could he be criminal for his ignorance ? If 
Christ inculcated the necessity of a spiritual change of 
heart, this is a trutli abundantly taught in the law au^a 
in the prophets — a trutli, of course, which Nieodemiu 
ought to have well understood. In this view of the subj 
ject, we can see the utmost propriety in the reprimai 
which he received. But if baptism is essential to th9^ 
new birth, and to salvation, and if lliis is what our Savioui 
inculcated, Nicodemus was quite exeusablo for his igi 
ranee of this truth, for it is a truth which had never bed 
revealed. 

But if the phrase " horn of water " docs not mean bap- 
tism, what does it mean ? 

I agree with Calvin and others in supposing tliat tlia'^ 
term " water " in this passage is used not in a literal, but 
figurative sense. If this view is correct, to I)c bom of 
water and to be born of the Spirit are but different , 
modes of expression to signify the same thing. The onej 
however, may be designed to point out the nature of thefl 
effect produced, and tlio other tlie agent by whom it iti 
produced. TIic passage is tbus paraphrased by Dr. Scott:! 
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" ' Except a man be horn of water and of the Spirit,' — 
except he be piirified hy that inward washing of the Holy 
Spirit, of wliich water hath been the constant emblem, — 
' he can not enter into tlie kingdom of God.' " It is well 
known that wtUer is often used in the Scriptures as the 
emblem of the Holy Spirit. ' When Jesus said, " He that 
believeth on me, as the Scripture liath said, out of liia 
belly sliall flow rivers of living water ; but this spake lie of 
tlie Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive." 
When it is said, " 1 will sprinkle clean water upon you, 
and ye shall be clean," there can be no doubt that the 
influences of the Spirit are intended. Why, then, may 
we not suppose that tlie term " water " is used in the same 
emblematic sense in the passage uuder consideration ? 

Should it bo said tiiat the form of expression " bom 
of water and of the Spirit" clearly imports that two 
distinct things are intended, I would remark, that sim- 
ilar phraseology is often used to describe, not two distinct 
things, but what, in the sense above explained, is one and 
the same thing. Take the following texts as examples : 
" A new heart will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you." What is the difference between a new lieart 
and a new spirit ? "I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground ; I will pour my 
Spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine of^ 
spring." In this passage, water and spirit evidently de- 
note the same thing. The promise expressed in figura- 
tive language in the first part of the passage is repeated 
in literal terms in the last part. John the Baptist, speak- 
ing of Christ, said, " He shall baptize you with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire." That by " fire " here is meant literal 
fire, no one believes. The meaning most commonly given 
by commentators is, that Christ should baptize with the 
Holy Ghost, " which has the energy and efficacy of fire to 
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refine us from our dross and corruptions ; " so in the 
passage under consideration, to be " born of water and of 
tlie Spirit," is to be renewed by the Holy Spirit, wliicli, 
like water, purifies us from the pollutions of siu. 

1 have dwelt tbe longer on this passage, because, so far 
as the Scriptures are concerned, those who contend for 
tbe doctrine in question regard this text as their Gtrong- 
hold. 

Another text on which they place some reliance, and 
which I have already mentioned, is Titus iii. 5. But bap- 
tism, as I have already had occasion to remark, is not 
mentioned in this passage ; and to affirm that the phrase 
" washing of regeneration " means baptism, is a more as- 
sumption. But if it could be proved that it does mean 
baptism, this would not prove that baptism is regenera- 
tion. Regeneration itself, and the washing of regenera- 
tion, may be distinct. Baptism may be called the washing 
of regeneration, as being the emblem of regeneration. It 
is the outward, visible sign of an inward spiritual change 
of heart, which the Scriptures denominate "regeneration." 

To mo, however, it seems more probable that baptism is 
not referred to in this passage. The washing of regenera- 
tion probably denotes that inward purification which is 
effected by the operation of the Holy Spirit. Dr. Dod- 
dridge thinks that the last clause is cxegetical of the first, 
and that the passage would be correctly translated if it 
should read thus : " By tbe washing of regeneration, even 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost," 

I do not deem it necessary to spend time in examining 
other passages which have been adduced in support of tliis 
doctrine ; for, as I have already said, these two are the 
only texts from which any thing like a plausible argu- 
ment has been derived. I proceed now to ^ow that the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration can not bo true. 
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1. It is opposed to the whole spirit and genius of the 
Chrislian religion. The religion of the gospel is a spirit- 
ual religion — not a religion of forms, but a religion of 
tlie heart. " God is a Spirit, and they that worehip him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth." Mankind have 
ever been prone to place undue reliance on the observance 
of outward forms. This was true of God's aucient people. 
They were punctilious in their observance of the rites aud 
ceremoiiies enjoined in their law. And in this they placed 
the essence of trite religion. Hence God reprobated their 
services as Tain oblations. The Jews, in the days of oiir 
Saviour, were also very strict in the observance of out- 
ward forms. They tithed mint, anise, and cumin ; 
but they omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith. " God looketh on the heart." 
" He is not a Jew wliich is one outwardly ; neither is that 
circumcision, which is outward in the flesh ; but he is a 
Jew which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter, whose praise 
is not of men, but of God." With equal truth it maybe 
said, He is not a Christian who is one outwardly ; neither 
is that baptism which is outward in the flesh, &c. " For 
in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but faith which workcth by love." 
Again : " For in Christ Jesus neither circumcisioy avail- 
eth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature." 
Thus we see how little stress the Scriptures lay on the 
externals of religion, when compared with those inward 
feelings of the heart which constitute the essence of holy 
obedience. We must imssess that faith which workcth by 
love, and thus become new creatures in order to be inter- 
ested in tlie divine favor. To suppose that baptism is 
regeneration, is to give to it an importance which the 
Scriptures do not give to the outward observance of any 
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religious rite, and vhicli is utterly ioconsisteut with ) 
genius of Christianity. Christianity is a, religion not ( 
forms, but of realities ; not of shadows, but of substaucft^ 
not of words, but of things. 

2. Those who have been regenerated are children i 
God. This is admitted by tlic advocates of baptismal r 
generation. Bishop Browiiell says, " Those who are sacr 
mentally baptized in the name of the Father, of the Sot 
and of the Holy Ghost, become, by that act, (not ii 
only, but in deed and iu truth.) members of Christ, chij 
dren of God, and heirs of the kingdom of heaven," 
how, according to tho Scriptures, do persons become tlH 
cliildron of God ? Is it by baptism ? Wliere do we f 
any such doctrine taught in the Bible ? The apostle sayi 
(Gal. iii. 26,) " Yo are all the children of God by faith isL^ 
Jesus Christ." Again : It is written, (John i. 12, 13,) 
" But as many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become tho sons of God, eveu to them tliat believe 
on his name, which were born, not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God." 
Here wo are explicitly taught that persons become the 
BODBof God by faith. Those who receive Christ — that is, 
those who believe on his name — are the sons of God, and 
are born of God. Nothing is said of their being regener- 
ated in^baptism. Again: It is written, (Rom. viii. 14.) 
" Ab many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are Uia 
8 of God." Not as many as are baptized, but as many 
as are renewed by the Holy Spirit, and are under his 
influence and guidance. 

And how, according to the Scriptures, are we to ascer- 
tain whether we are the children of God ? If we become 
the children of God by baptism, all that is necessary is to 
inquire whether we have beou duly baptized. But the 
apostle says, " The Spirit itself bcareth witness with our 
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spirits that we are t!ie cliildren of God." Again : The 
apostle says, (Phil. ii. 14, 15,) " Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings; that ye may be blameless and 
harmless, tho sons of God without rebuke, in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse nation, among whom ye shine as 
lights in the world." Nothing is said about their becom- 
ing such by baptism. Nor is there a test in the Bible in 
which it is affirmed that persons become the children of 
God by baptism. 

3, If baptism is regeneration, then circ\imcision must 
have been regeneration under the ancient dispensation. 
But is circumcision ever thus spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures ? Are we any where taught that those who were 
by nature children of wi-ath were taken from this state, 
and transferred by circumcision " into the family, house- 
hold, and kingdom of the Saviour " ? Observe what the 
apostle Paul says on this Bubjcct, (Rom. iv. G-11,) 
" Even as David also describeth the blessedness of the 
man unto whom tho Lord imputelh righteousness without 
works; saying, Blessed are they whose iniquities arc for- 
given, and wliose sins are covered. Blessed is the man to 
Thorn the Lord will not impute sin. Cometh tins blessed- 
ness, then, upon the circumcision only, or upon the un- 
circumcision also ? For wo say that faith was reckoned 
unto Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reck- 
oned? When he was in circumcision, or in uncircum- 
cision ? Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. And 
he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which ho Iiad, yet being uncircum- 
cised." Here we are taught tliat the blessing of pardon, 
under the ancient dispensation, was bestowed upon all true 
believers, whether they had been circumcised or not. So 
under tlio Christian dispensation Uiia blessedness cometh 
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3Tie Nature of Regeneration. — Continued. 

Having oxamined tlie doctrino of baptismal rcgcner^ 
tion, I proceed to consider somo other hypotheses which 
have been mauitauied in reference to this subject. 

It is maintained by some that regeneration denotes 
merely a change from the Jewish or Gentile religion to the 
belief and acknowledgment of Christianity. 

Those who adopt this hypothesis contend that the term 
is applicable only to converted Jews and pagans, and 
that it has no proper application to those who are born in 
a Cliristian land, and who are educated in the belief of 
the Christian religion. But if this were the meaning of 
our Saviour, in his conversation witli Nicodemus, why 
did ho express himself in such general terms ? Why did 
he not say, Except a Jew or pagan be born again, he 
can not enter the kingdom of God ? But such is not his 
language. " Verily, verily. I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born again, he can not see the kingdom of God." By 
wliat rules of interpretation is this language to be re- 
stricted in its application ? Besides : The reason assigned 
to show the necessity of this change is applicable, not only 
to Jews and pagans, but to all men. "That wliich is 
horn of tlic flesh, is flesh," Whatever interpretation may 
he given of the term Jlesh, it will not, I presume, be 
pretended that Jews and pagans only are bom of the 
flesh. 

(328) 
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which he was entitled to receive baptism. Baptism, 
therefore, is not regeneration ; nor has it any necessary 
connection with regeneration. On the contrary, no adult 
person possesses the requisite qualifications for baptism, 
imtil he has been regenerated. 

Note. — I have discussed this subject more at length in an article on 
Baptismal B.egeneration, published in the second Tolume of the New 
Englander. 
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BcliCDie, is tho lino of distinction between saints andl 
simiers — between tlioso who are justified and those wb^il 
arc condemned ? Arc all who believe Christianity to I 
true, whatever may be the disposition of heart wliicli thq 
manifest, to be numbered among the saints? This, surelyJ 
is far from beiaig consonant with the representations ( 
Christ and his apostles. 

Another theory mainlainetl by some, is, that reg^enera^M 
tion denotes simply a change of the governing purpose < 
the mind. 

Those who adopt this theory, maintain that the govemJil 
ing purpose of the mind is that of which moral character I 
is predicated, that it constitutes what is called moral dis^ 
position, and that all thoso affections and desires which 
lie back of this piu'pose are natural, or constitutional, 
and possess no moral quality. 

I have examined this theory, in my lectures on moralfl 
agency, and shown, if I mistake not, that it has no foun'^ 
dation in truth. It was shown that our purposes, of them- 
selves, possess no moral quality, but derive their character 
entirely from the motives which prompt them ; that is, 
from thoso affections which lie back of oiir purposes, and 
which constitute the reasons why we purpose as we do. 

If this is true, then the theory that regeneration de- 
notes merely a change in the governing purpose of tho 
muad, can not be true. The change which takes place in 
regeneration is undoubtedly a change of moral character; 
it must, of course, be a change of that of wliich mora 
character is ultimately predicated. Now, we have seed 
that moral character is ultimately predicated, not of ex*J 
ternal conduct, nor of the purposes of the mind, nor otfl 
those volitions or determinations on which external ta^\ 
tions immediately depend, but of those affections or feel^l 
ings which prompt the purposes and executive rohtioiAf 
Here, then, is tho scat of the change in regeneration. 
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A change of the governing purpose of the mind will, 
doubtlcHS, always be a consequence of regeneration ; for 
vhcn a man's heart is changed, he will, of course, liave a 
new object of pursuit. When the sinner is brought to 
see tlie beauty and excellency of the divine character, — 
when the love of God is shed abroad in his heart by the 
Holy Ghost, and when the divine law is written upon his 
heart, — he will, as a natural and necessary consequence, 
devote himself to the service of God, 

But althougli the heart con not be changed without be- 
ing followed by a change of the governing purpose of 
mind, yet the governing purpose may be changed without 
a change of heart. Human depravity runs in a great 
variety of channels. Men may be influenced by different 
motives in changing their purposes. 

Two men, who have been devoted to the pursuit of 
wealth or fame, resolve to become religious men. They 
consequently adopt an entirely new course of conduct ; 
they have now objects of pursuit. The world with both 
has become a secondary object. The great things of eter^ 
nity have a controlling influence over their minds, and 
tliey are both strict and punctilious in the performance of 
the outward duties of religion. But one is influenced by 
love to God. He delights in the character and law of 
God, and esteems it a privilege to serve him. The other 
is influenced entirely by selfish motives. He has no love 
to God, b»it is stimidatcd solely by the fear of punishment, 
and the hope of a future reward. Both of these indi- 
viduals have experienced a change in tlieir governing pur- 
pose ; but they have not both been regenerated. The one 
is a Christian, and the other is a Pharisee. A man may 
undergo such a change of his governing purpose that 
&om an abandoned profligate he shall become a most 
zealous religionist, and still not be regenerated. No 
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degree of religions zeal is any certain evidence of genuine 
piety. There is false religion as well as true ; and there 
arc Hpurious conversions as well as genuine. Multitudes 
have greatly changed their course of life, who have not 
become now creatures in Christ Jesus. A change of pur- 
pose, merely, is not a change of heart, nor is it always 
evidence of a change of Iieart. In order to ascertain 
whether it implies a change of heart, it is necessarj- to 
examine the motives from which it springs. If a persoa 
resolves to serve God, because he delights in his char- 
acter, and has a supreme regard to his glory, this is evi- 
dence of regeneration. But if he resolves to serve God, 
and devotfis himself to a religious life, to secure his owtt 
personal happiness, ho is the same selfish being that he 
was while his whole soul was engrossed in the pursuit of 
worldly good, and, however devoted he may be, appar- 
ently, to the service of God, his religion is a dream. 
" Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, [lioly love,] I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and 
all knowledge, and though I have all faith, so that 1 could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
give my body to bo burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
eth me nothing," 

Tlie Israelites, when they had witnessed the display of 
God's glory on Mount Sinai, said unto Moses, " Go thou 
near, and hear all that the Lord our God shall speak unto 
thee, and wo will hear it, and do it." Here was a pur- 
pose to serve God. But God knew their hearts, He 
knew that they wore actuated by selfish motives, and he 
said to Moses, " that there were such a heart in thorn, 
that they would fear me, and keep all my command- 
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menta," "Wc are liere taught that a purpose to serve 
God is of no value, unless it flows from a heart in which 
the love of God has been shed abroad by the Holy Ghost. 
That the Israelites, who thus resolved aijd promised to 
serve God, were not truly regenerated, we know ; for in 
less than forty days from this time tliey were engaged iu 
making and worshipiug an idol. 

Let us look a little more at tliis theory. If regenera- 
tion denotes merely a change of tlie governing purpose of 
tlie mind, then the regenerate and tlio unregenerate are 
both actuated by the same internal motive. This, I be- 
lieve, is generally admitted by those who adopt this theory. 
They maintain that all men, whether saints or sinners, 
make their own happiness tlieir ultimate end ; that while 
the sinner seeks his happiness in tho service of sin, the 
saint seeks his in the service of God ; that iu all cases, 
self-love is the spring of action. Thus a writer in the 
Cliristian Spectator for 1833, pp. 357, 358, says, "There 
is no more difficulty in accounting for the fact, that the 
yielding sinner supremely loves God, from the impulse of 
a regard to his own liappiness, than there is in explaining 
the opposite fact, of his having formerly, under the influ- 
ence of the sarao principle, when perverted, supremely 
loved his idols ; which, though contrary to his reason and 
conscience, his heart wickedly preferred as his highest 
good. Tho self-love whicli was previously in servitude to 
his selfish inclinations, and perverted by their unhallowed 
influence, now breaks away from that servitude, as his 
Boul, under the influence of light and motives, rendered 
effectual by tho Holy Ghost, is made to see where its true 
interest lies. And no sooner is this duly seen and felt, 
through tho influence of the Spirit, than tlie man who is 
BO constituted that he must regard what he views as his 
own highest good, at once chooses Christ and his service 
as the means of securing it." 
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According to this representation, the change in rogeui'l 
eration is this : The einnor, hcing eiihghtenod by the Hd 
Spirit, is brought to seo where his true interest li 
being " so constituted that he must regard what he views * 
as his own liighest good," at once changes his purpose; 
that is, selects a new object of pursuit. The self-love 
which before prompted him to serve his idols, now prompta- ■ 
him to serve God, because he sees tliat he had mistakotf 
the true way of obtaining his highest happiness. Hero ll 
no change of motive. He is under the influence of tie 
same principle which actuated him when he served bis 
idols. 

And is it BO ? Docs regeneration imply no change ( 
principle or motive ? Have the saint and the sinner tbj 
same ultimate end ? If so, then there is no radical d 
tinction between holiness and sin — "between him tbiil 
sen'eth God and him that serveth him not." 

Again : If regent- ration denotes merely a change of tl 
governing purpose of the mind, I sec not but every ChriBS 
tian must bo in a state of sinless perfection. It is a p 
of this theory, that the governing purpose controls all t 
subordinate acts of the will ; that this alone constitute 
moral character, and that all those affections and desire 
which lie back of this purpose are constitutional, anl 
possess no moral quality. I ask, now, How is it posBibM 
according to these principles, for the Christian to sin ? 
it is the governing purpose of the Christian to sen 
God, as none will deny; if this purpose controls all t" 
Buhordinate moral acts of the soul ; if there is no sin i 
those affections and desires which are not under the cott 
trol of this purpose, — how can the Christian sin ? If iq 
should be said, as it has been said, that the goveminj 
purpose may be suspended, and that, during its susp€ 
Bion, the Christian may sin, I would reply, It must nol 
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be forgotten that, according to tliis theory, tlio governing 
purpose is that which alone constitutes moral character. 
Consequently, if this is euspended, moral character is 
suspended ; and if the Christian sins, he sins without a 
moral character, which is absurd. 

Again : According to the theory under conBideration, ' 
all the natural conceptions of the human heart remain as 
strong iu the regenerate man as they are ui the uurcgen- 
erate man. All tliose feelings which lie back of the 
governing purpose, and which are not under its con- 
trol, — such as pride, envy, lust, anger, malice, revenge, 
delight in sin, aversion to holiness, ami enmity against 
God, — remain unchecked. The work of regeneration 
goes not so deep. It does not enter into those deep 
recesses of the soul. It effects only a change of the 
governing purpose of the mind, by which a man chooses 
a now object of pursuit, prompted by the same motive as 
that by which ho had over been influenced. 

And is it so? Is the great work of regeneration so 
superficial ? Does it effect no change in the natural feel- 
ings of tlio heart ? Does it do nothing toward subduing 
those vile affections wliich we iulierit from our ancestors, 
and toward purifying the fountains of inbred corruptions ? 
Does it create no delight, no complacency in tlie divine 
character, and other holy objects ? The change, it is 
true, is only partial, but it is real. Tlio work is begun, 
and it will be carried on, until all the vile propensities of 
oar natures shall bo subdued. 

The charge wrought in regeneration, according to the 
Scriptures, is a change of heart. 

" A new heart will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put vritliin you ; and I will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and give you a heart of flesh. And I will 
put my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my 
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statutes, and ye shall keep my judgment9 and do them.*' 
" And the Lord tliy God shall circumcise thine heart, am'" 
the heart of thy seed, to love Uie Lord tliy God with t 
tliine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayst live.'' 
" After those clays, soith the Lord, I will put my law in theid 
inward parts, and wTite it in their hearts, and will be their 
God, and they shall be my people." " For God, who coio*^ 
maiidcd the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of his glory 
in the face of Jesus Christ." 

From these passages, and many others wliich might be 
oited, it is evident that the cliange wrought in regenera- 
tion is a change of heart, or of tlie mora! aflectious — a 
change of those feehngs which constitute the iuternal 
motives of our conduct, and which lie at the seat of moral 
action. It is not a superficial change. It enters into 
the deep recesses of tlio soul, so that the subject of ii 
becomes a new creature. " Old tilings are passed awaj^ 
and all things have become new." A new relish is in*-"" 
parted to the soul. The person loves what before he 
hated, and takes delight in objects which before were 
contemplated with aversion. He delights in the chare 
ter of God and of Christ, in the law and in the gospt 
He sees a beauty and glory in divine objects wbich 1 
never saw before, and the contemplation of them givt 
him a joy and a peace which can be known only b 
rieuce. A]l his moral feelings are changed ; and tiS 
change of feelings leads to a change of the goverulD 
purpose, and the consecration of the soul to God. 

In regeneration no new faculties are imparted. TJnn 
newcd men possess all the powers which are essential i 
moral agency. They have undorstaiidiug to -perceive ( 
rule of duty, conscience to feel obligation, and a will 1 
choose. It is true tliese powers are more or less affects 
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by Bin. The tmderstanding is blinded by a depraved 
heart. The conscience is sometimes scared as -n-itli a hot 
iron, and the will is perverted. Consequently, wheu the 
heart is renewed, the understanding is illuminated. The 
Binner is brought out of darkness into man-clous liglit. 
He finds liimself in a new world. His wiil and con- 
Eciencti are also escitfid to perform their appropriated 
offices ; still the heart is the scat of the change. 

Regeneration is an instantaneous change. 

Tliis is evident from the terms by wliicb it is denoted 
in tlie Scriptnres. It is called a new birtli. This evi- 
dently denotes the commencement of spiritual life, as 
the natural birth denotes the commencement of natural 
life. To call the gradual progress of virtuous affections 
a new birth, would be as improper as to call the growth 
of a person from childhood to manhood his natural birth. 

It is called a spiritual resurrection. " You hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins." '* We 
know that wo have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren." There can be no moment of 
time in wliicb a person is not, in a spiritual sense, cither 
dead or alive. 

It is called a new creation, the opening of blind eyes, 
the unstopping of deaf ears — all which expressions denote 
an instantaneous chauge. There must be a moment of 
time when the bbnd man begins to see, wlien the deaf 
man begins to hear, and when that which is created be- 
gins to exist. 

Besides : the Scriptures divide mankind into two classes 
— saints and sinners — the righteous and the wicked — 
natural men and spiritual men — those who are justified 
and those who are condemned — tho children of God and 
the children of the evil one. Every individual belongs to 
the one or the other of these classes ; and the transition 
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from the ono to tlio other raust be instantaneous. ThcM 
can not bu a momont of time in which the man is not cither 
a saint or a sinner — a believer or au uabcliever — justi- 
fied or condemned. The change, tlierefore, by which the 
transition is made from the ouo state to the other, must 
be an instantaneous change. 

Much lias been said on tlie quoslion whether the siondr 
is active or passive iu regeneration. Tlie decision of this 
question depends on tlio decision of another, viz., whether 
regeneration is tlie act of man or the act of God ; in other . 
words, wlietiier there is any distinction between regeuoi 
tion and conversion, ' That there is sucli a distiuctioOi 
most divines have maintained, and I tliink not wiUioqj 
reasoa. 

Regeneration denotes the work of God in renewing tl 
heart. Conversion denotes the consequent acts of 1 
sinner iit turning from sin to holiness. If God renewal 
the sinner, he does it by au act of his power ; and this a 
is to be distinguislied from tlie act or acts of the sinner. 
The consequent is not the same as the antecedent, nor the 
effect as its cause. In giving the heart to God, or in the 
exercise of love, repentance, faith, or submission, the sin- 
ner is the agent, and it is proper to say that the sinner 
repents, believes, loves God, &c. But who would fed 
. authorized to say that the sinner regenerates himself? 
Yet why is not this a proper use of language, if regenera- 
tion, properly speaking, denotes the voluutary act of the 
sinner ? That this terra has never been used by theolo- 
gians in this sense, by a figure of speech which puts the 
effect for the cause, I shall not undertake to affirm. I 
tliink, however, that this use of it is rare in the writings 
of our standard divines, and I am confident that it is not 
warranted by the Scriptures. If we turn to the sacred , 
volume, we shall find that regeneration is there uoifonolja 
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represented as t!io work of God, and never as the work or 
act of man. " Of Lis own will begat He us with the word 
of truth." "Who wore born [begotten] not of blood, 
Ac., but of God." "Whosoever loveth is boru [hath 
been begotten] of God" "That which is born [hath 
been begotten] of the Spirit is spirit." It is needloas to 
multiply quotations. Any one who will take the pains to 
examine all those texts in which this language is used, 
will find that it is uniformly used in the same sense ; 
representing God as the ageat in regeneration, and man 
&a the subject. God regenerates. Man is regenerated. 
Consequently, regeneration denotes the act of God, and 
not the act of man ; and to call the act of man regenera- 
tion is a misapplication of terms. Indeed, it is a coutra- 
dictiou in teims. It is the same as to say, that a child is 
his own father. But if regeneration is tho work of God, 
then the mind is passive in regeneration ; not, however, 
in any such sense as to imply that it ceases to be actiro. 




The nature ofthc cliange wrouglit in i-egeneratiou wa 
have already considered. We are now to consider the 
necessity of this chaiigo. 

The ncccssitj- of regeneration is inferred from tlie doo- 
trina of total depravity, which has been already proved. 
If the heart of man by nature is desperately wicked, and 
Ml of cril, it is certain tliat, in this stale, he is jiot pre- 
pared for the holy employments and enjoyments of God's 
kingdom. Heaven is a holy place. The society is holy. 
Tlie enipJoymcnts are holy. '"Tliere shall iinio wise enter 
iiito the new Jerusalem any thing that defileth, neither 
wiiatsoever workcth abommation or makelh a lie." None 
but the pure in heart can see God. Since, therefore, man 
is by nature polluted with sin, aud wholly destitute of 
moral excellence, his character must be changed before 
Be can enter into the kingdom of God. And if the hearts 
of the sons of men are fully set in them to do evil, and if 
tvary imagination of the thoughts of tiieir hearts is only 
eril continually, as the Scriptures declare, it is certain 
tliat tlicv never will, of themselves, effect that moral ret 
omiation which is necessary to prepare them for heaven. 
They choose the road that leads to death, ajid will not coma 
to Ciirin that thev might have life. Commands, invitations, 
entreaties, warnings, and Uireatenings are alike disregard- 
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ed. They hate tho light, and will not come to the light, 
but press on with mad prcHumptioii in the road to ruin. 
Hence it becomes necessary that God should interpose by 
the almighty energy of his Spirit, and renew tho heart. 

Our Saviour, in his conference with Nicodemus, as- 
signed the reason why regeneration is necessary. " That 
which is born of tlio flesh is flesh." *' By flesh in the 
fii"Bt part of the sentence, is meant man as depraved by 
tho fall ; and by flesh in the last part, man as descended 
from a depraved ancestry." " Tlie word Jlesh is custom- 
arily used in the Scriptures to denote tho native character 
of man." In this sense, the carnal or fleshly mind is said 
to he enmity against God, and not subject to the law of 
God. Ill the samo sense, tho apostle says, " In mc, that 
is, in my flesh, dwcUcth no good thing." A contrast is 
seen by tlio apostle between that which proceeds from tho 
flesh, and that which proceeds from the Spirit. " To be 
carnally miuded is death, but to ho spiritually minded is 
life and-pcaco." " They that are after the flesh do mind 
the things of the flesh, and they that arc after the Spirit 
the things of the Spirit." "The works of the flesh arc 
manifest, which arc these : adultery, fornication, unclean- 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, 
murders, drunkenness, revilings, and such like. But tlio 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance." 

When our Saviour says, therefore, " Tliat which is bom 
of the flesh is flesh," his meaning evidently is, that man, 
as he is horn into tho world, is depraved, entirely alienated 
from God, and wholly inclined to evil — that ho possesses 
the carnal mind, which is enmity against God, and must 
be renewed in the temper of his mind, in order to be pre- 
pared for the kingdom of heaven. 
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That all men are, by nature, the enemies of God, is 
evident from the whole tctior of the Bible. It lias been 
supposed, however, that this enmit/ arises from erroneous 
views of bis character — from supposing that he possesses 
attributes which he does not possess, or sustains relations 
to the human family which he does not sustain. It is 
hence contended, that if these false notions could be cor- 
rected, the sinner's opposition to God would cease. la 
other words, if the true character of God were brought 
clearly before the sinner's mind, ho would cease to hate, 
and begin to love it. If this theory were true, it is mani- 
fest that no change of heart would bo necessary. All that 
would be necessary to effect the sinner's conversion would 
be light to correct his mistakes. He might bo converted 
by moral suasion without any special divine agency. But 
this theory is utterly inconsistent with the represoiitations 
of Scripture. When the apostle says, " The carnal mind 
is enmity against God," he docs not mean to aOirm that 
the natural heart is opposed to a (also imago of God, but 
that it is opposed to God's true character. Christ said of 
the Jews, " Tliey have both seen and hated both me and 
my Father." Their enmity is hero represented as being 
called forth, not by mistaken views, but by correct and 
clear views of the divine character. Tliey hated Christ 
and his Father, because they were brought to see clearly 
what their character was. 

Mankind are called upon in the Scriptures ta become 
reconciled to God. But are they called upon to become 
reconciled to false notions of his character? This can not 
be, for it is not their duty, and never can be their duty, to 
be reconciled to sucli notions. It is to the true cliaracter of 
God they arc required to be reconciled. But if they are 
not opposed to God's true character, they arc reconciled 
already, and the requisition is absurd. It is perfectly evi- 
dent, therefore, that the natural heart is opposed to God 
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— to God as he is, and as he is revealed in the Scriptares. 
Such boing the fact, how is the sinner's reconciliation 
to God to lie effected ? If his heart were not desperately 
wicked, if his opposition to God was the result of preju- 
dice founded in mistake, his conversion would be compar- 
atively easy. It might be effected by liuraaii means. Wo 
might correct his errors by pouring tlie light of truth 
upon his understanding. We might show him what the 
character of God is, and how worthy it is to bo loved by 
every heart. We might show him the excellency of the 
divine law, and the reasonableness of all its demands. 
We might press upon him the obligations under which he 
is laid to love and serve his Maker, and in this way wQ 
might bring him back to his allegiance to God. But 
his depravity is not thus easily overcome. It is deep- 
seated and malignant. It is not founded in mistake. It 
is enmity against God's true character ; and to undertake 
to subdue it by the light of truth is as fruitless as it 
■would be to undertake to extinguish fire wilh oil. He 
hat«s the light, and will not come to the light. He 
docs not, indeed, need any new faculties. He possesses 
all the powers which are necessary to constitute him a 
complete moral agent. He is capable of understand- 
ing the character of God, and the reasonableness of hia 
claims. He is capable of feeling the obligations which 
rest upon him as amoral and accountable creature, and 
he is capable of choosing between good and evil. But 
still he chooses evil, and evil only. A knowledge of hia 
duty does not make him willing to perform it. On the 
contrary, such is the nature of his depravity, that the 
more clearly he perceives his duty, the more ho hates it ; 
and the more obligation is pressed upon him, the more 
desperate is his resistance. 

Now, how is the moral transformation of such a sinner 
to be effected ? 
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Is it to be effected Viy moral snasioo ; that is, by the 
influence of motives ? It i» true that man always acts in 
view of motives. But the motives by which the mind is 
influenced are motives which the heart approves. Mo- 
tives which the heart resists have no power to control the 
will. Tlie dainties of a banquet arc no motives to a man 
who loathes those dainties. The pleasures of music are 
no motives to a man who has no relish for such pleasures. 
Present to any man, as an inducement to change Ills 
conduct, a coiisideration which his whole heart resists, 
and your porstiasioiis are powerless. Now, such is the 
nature of Imman depravity tliat the sinner's heart resists 
every motive to lioly obedience wliich can bo presented to 
his mind. How, then, is he to be persuaded to become 
reconciled to God ? 

Suppose you set before him the excellency and amiable- 
ness of the divine cliaracter. But his heart is enmity 
against God — not against a false image of God, but, as 
wc have seen, against God himself — against that in 
which tlie glory and exccllejicy of the divine character 
consist. And can you expect to change the sinner's 
hatred into love by barely presenting to his view the 
object wliich bo bates ? Will clear views of an object to 
which the whole heart is opposed call forth the love of 
that heart ? Or will they not awaken opposition ? And 
will not the opposition be in proportion to tlie clearness 
and distinctness witli which the object is seen ? 

Suppose you present to him the reasonableness of the 
divuiB law. But his heart is not subject to the law of 
God, neither Indeed can be ; and every consideration 
whicli goes to establish the reasonableness of its claims, 
produces no other effect on bis mind than to rouse into 
more active operation the spirit of rebellion. 

Suppose you appeal to his conscience, and show him 
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the licinousness of Iiis transgressions. Still you do not 
cliango his lieart. He may see his guilt, and feel no con- 
trition. You may, perhaps, awaken remorse ; but re- 
morse is not lore, nor has it the least tendency to produce 
love ; for it will exist in a high degree in the hearts of all 
the lost spirita in hell forever. 

Suppose you describe to him the beauties of paradise, 
and the ineffable glories of the new Jerusalem. But he 
has no relish for those beauties — no delight in ihoao 
glories. With his present state of mind, heaven would 
be to liim a place of inexpressible torment. No thought 
can be more dreadful to him than the thought of beuig 
introduced into the immediate presence of God, and the 
society of the holy spirits which surround his throne. 
How can the sinner, to whom the restraints of an earthly 
Sabbath arc uitolerable, bear the thoughts of keeping au 
everlasting Sabbath, and of uniting in unceasing ascrip- 
tions of adoration and praise to that God to whom ho b 
unwilling to offer a single prayer ? 

Suppose you point out to the sinner his danger ; sup- 
pose that you show him that his feet stand on slippery 
places, and that his soul is in jeopardy every hour ; sup- 
pose you spread out before lum tho awful and tremendous 
doom to which he is hastening; you may perhaps alarm 
his fears, and awaken selfish desires to escape the coming 
■wrath. But neither fear nor selfish desires are hohness ; 
nor do they approximate to holincES whatever may be the 
degree to which they are excited. Selfishness, indeed, ia 
the very malady of which the sinner needs to bo healed. 
But is selfishness to bo destroyed by that which only calls 
it into exercise ? 

It may be thought, however, that self-love, or the desire 
of happiness, is not, in itself, sinful. I admit tliat self-love 
is not sinful, when held in aubordiaation by a principle of 
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supreme benevolence. Perfectly holy beings love them* 1 
selves in proportion to tlicir worth in the scale of being. 
But supreme self-love does not differ from selfishness. It 
is indeed what we mean by selfishness. And in ovoiy 
unholy heart self-love is supreme. It is not possible for ft. J 
sinner destitute of love to God, and every particle of« 
genuine benevolence, to love himself at all, without loving ' 
himself supremely. What object does he regard more 
tlian self? Not God, nor the happiness of the universe? 
What object does he regard at all ? Nothing, except so 
far as it tends to promote his own happiness. This is his 
sole object of pursuit. It fills all his eye, and engrosses 
all liis thoughts, and aU his purposes and pursuits. To 
this ho is supremely devoted. Consequently ho is su- 
premely selfish. It is impossible to conceive of a being 
more so. Every moral being destitute of benevolence, 
and actuated by self-love, is necessarily a selfish being. 
Suppose, then, you appeal to the sinner's self-love ; sup- 
pose you address his hopes and his fears ; suppose you, 
urge him to duty by a regard to his own happiness. Bubj 
here a question arises : What is his duty ? His duty ia^ 
to subordinate self-love. It is to change the very prin- 
ciple of action. It is to cease to bo actuated by a supreme 
regard to liis owu happiness, and to make the glory of 
God and the good of the universe his ultimate end. 

It is to obey God from a principle of holy love, and not- I 
merely from a desire of securing his own personal inter-J 
est. And will your appeal be successful ? You : 
indeed, induce the sinner to change bis outward conduct. 1 
Under the influence of hope and fear, powerfully excitedi 
he may bo induced to make great exertions to escape 
future misery and obtain eternal happiness. He maj 
perhaps be induced to sell all his goods to feed the poord 
and give his body to be burned. But still the idol self i 



not dethroned. The lo\'e of God is not in liis heart. He 
goes about to eRtablish his own righteousness ; but he 
docs not submit to the righteousness of God. No matter 
what the sinner may do ; until he is actuated by a Iiigher 
motive than a siiprcme regard to his own happiness, he is 
still the enemy of Orod, and dead in trespasses and sins. 
He may pray, and weep, and promise ; but — 

" His prayers, hia tenrs, his tows are vile, 
His duties black with guilt." 

His heart is still enmity against God, and not subject to 
his law. He may cleanse the outside of the cup and 
the platter; but — 

" No ouiHftrd fonns ciui make him deaa ; 
The leprosy liea deep within." 

He has a stubborn and rebellious heart, which will not 
yield to God's commands. He may see his danger, and 
tremble in view of impending wrath. But his dread of 
perdition, so far from exciting holy love, only rouses the 
spirit of rebellion. 

Such is human depravity. What motives, then, can 
you present to the sinner's mind of sufficient power to 
effect his moral transformation ? Alas I the depravity 
of man mocks the power of moral suasion. Every motive 
to holiness which can be presented to the mind of the 
sinner, meets with obstinate resistance from his selfish 
heart. 

The efficacy of means has been tested, and they have 
been found, by actual experiment, to be utterly powerless, 
except when accompanied by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. God has given ns his word. But what effect does 
it produce on the mass of mankind? WhaJ multitudes 
read the Bible, and profess to believe it too, and yet 
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remain unaffected by all tho interesting and momentous 
realities which it discloses ! They admit tliat God is infi- 
nitely great and infinitely good, tiiat he is worthy of the 
homage and Bupremo affection of every rational creature ; 
yet they neither fear, love, nor adore him. They admit 
that they are entirely dependent on God, and that every 
blessing, temporal and spiritual, wliich they enjoy, is a gift 
of his mercy ; yet they neither praise him for his goodness, 
nor look to him for the blessings which they need. They 
admit that they are sinners, but they do not repent. They 
admit that there is no way of salvation but through Jesus 
Christ ; yet they will not come to him that they might 
have life. They admit that they are accountable crea- 
tures, and that they are hastening to tho judgment of tho 
groat day ; yet they live as if they believed in no future 
retribution. They admit that the eye of God is constant- 
ly upon them, and that wherever they are, and in what- 
ever pursuits they are engaged, their hearts are naked 
and open to liis view ; yet the fear of God is not before 
their eyes. They admit that they are under the condem- 
nation of tho divine law, that God is angry with them 
every day, and that they are constantly exposed to endless 
perdition ; yet they do not fiee from the wrath to come. 
They admit that heaven or hell must be their eternal por- 
tion ; yet they make no efibrts to escape the one and obtain 
the other. How little effect the momentous truths of 
revelation, into which tlio angels desire to look, and which 
awaken in their hearts tlie most lively emotions, produce 
upon the hearts of men ! 

God has sent his messengers, risuig up betimes and 
sending, to beseech sinners to be reconciled to him. Prom 
week to week tho gospel is proclaimed. The solemn real- 
ities of etcyiity are bronglit before tlie minds of men, 
and they arc entreated and warned by all that is affecting, 
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and all that is alarming, to turn and live ; but unless 
God adds his blessing, it proves only a savor of death unto 
death. The most able and faithful preachers who have 
ever delivered the messages of God to dying men, have 
confessed their utter inability to convert a single soul ; 
and not only the ordinary ministers of Christ, but inspired 
prophets and apostles, who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, were constrained to inquire, " Who hath 
believed our report ? " They felt that they were earthen 
vessels, and that where success attended their labors, the 
excellency of the power was of God. 

But why do I mention these ? How many beard the 
Son of God preach, and still persisted in luibelief! 
Surely if arguments and motives would avail to the con- 
version of sinners, they would avail when urged by Ttirn 
vho spake as never man spake. 

Solemn motives are also presented to the minds of men 
in the providence of God, .Sometimes God passes before 
them in goodness, and attempts, as it were, to draw them 
with cords of love. Sometimes he comes out in judg- 
ment, and visits them with grievous afflictions. But " let 
favor bo shown to the wicked, yet will he not learn right- 
eousness ; " and " if thou bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart 
from bim." Neither mercies nor judgments are sufiBciont 
to subdue the obduracy of the human heart. We have 
seen persons laid upon a bed of sickness, and heard their 
eolemn promises ; but " they flattered God with tlieir lips, 
and lied imto Iiim with their tongues, for their heart was 
not right with him, neither were they steadfast in bis cov- 
enant." Wo havo seen persons meet at the graves of 
departed friends, and heard them resolve to make propOr 
ration for death and the judgment; but how soon havo 
their tears been dried, and tbeir resolutions forgotten ! 
30 
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excited, but upon men, old men, men in middle life, men 
of fortitude, men of talents, men of education, and, what 
is more, men who have been in the habit of regarding all 
preteusioMs to experimental piety as fanaticism and delu- 
sion. We have seen persons of the most different dispo- 
sitions, persons of all ranks and conditions in life, the 
haughty master and the insolent slave, tlie conceited mor- 
alist and the abandoned profligate, persons who were 
alienated by jealousies and the bittercst animosities, all 
brought to possess a common feeling, to take complacency 
in each other's character, to embrace one another as breth- 
ren, and to feel a mutual attachment which nothing can 
deBtroy. Are these effects produced by the unaided oflS- 
cacy of human means ? If so, why are not tlie effects 
produced upon all with whom the same means are used ? 
Why did Peter believe on Christ, while Judas remained 
an unbeliever ? Why did Paul become a disciple, _while 
multitudes of the Pharisees continued in unbelief? And 
why is it, that, wherever the gospel has been preached, 
Bome have believed, and some have believed not ? Will 
it be said that those who believe are less depraved, less 
averse to holiness, and more inclined to yield to the mo- 
tives of the gospel, than others ? This can not be said 
with truth ; for, " as in water face auswereth to faco, so 
the heart of man to man." 

Besides : How comes it to pass that persons who have 
long resisted the truth are brought suddenly to yield to 
its influence ? If the efficacy is in the means, why did 
they not produce their effects while the heart was less 
hard, and the conscience less seared ? A passage of Scrip- 
ture, which has been read a hundred times without the 
least emotion, is sometimes powerfully impressed upon the 
mind. A word, a look, a gesture, is sometimes made a 
barbed arrow in the heart which has long resisted the 
most eloquent appeals. 
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Again : "Why do the same means produce oa the same 
persons, at different times, directly opposite effects ? Pre- 
sent to a person to-day (tlio convicted sinner, for exam- 
ple) certain truths of the gospel, and they fill his mind 
with eiimity. The presentation of the same truths to- 
morrow, perhaps, will fill him with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory. These are facts which those who have been 
conversant with revivals of religion have repeatedly wit- 
nessed. " We speak that we do know, and testify that va 
have seen," And how are these facts to bo explained i 
The wisdom of this world may invent its theories. But 
there is no satisfactory way of explaining these phenom- 
ena, but to admit the agency of an almighty and invisible 
hand. 

This truth is further confirmed by the universal testi- 
mony of the saints. You may go through the world, and 
you can not find a real child of God who is not ready to 
say, with Paul, " By the grace of God I am what I am." 
Every Christian knows, from experience, that ho was an 
obstinate rebel ; that he resisted every overture of mercy; 
and that, if he had not been subdued by power divine, he 
should have persevered in the way to death. And all who 
will finally surround the tbrono in heaven will feel for- 
ever that they were bfands plucked out of the fire, and will 
ascribe their salvation to the free, rich, and sovereign 
grace of God. 

But the Scriptures are very explicit on this point. 
Every thing good in man is represented as the gift of 
Giod. Do any repent, it is God who gives repentance as 
well as remission of sins. Failh also is Iiis gift. *' By 
grace are ye saved, through faith, and that not of yoor- 
selves ; it is the gift of God." Do any love God ? Love 
is the fruit of the Spirit, and is sbcd abroad in tlie heart 
by the Holy Spirit. The same is true of all tlie Christian 
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graces. Thus " all thing 



! of God, who hath rccon- 
I liimself by Jesus Christ." " He that hath 
wrought us for the self-same thing is God, who also 
hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit." " For 
we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which he hatli before ordained tliatwc should 
walk in tliem. Who, then, is Paul, or who is ApoUoa, 
but ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave 
to every man. I have planted, ApoUos watered, but God 
gave the increase. So, then, neither is he tliat planteth 
any tiling, nor ho that watereth, but God, that givetli the 
increase," " Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a 
man be horn again, he can not see the kingdom of God." 
But it is needless to multiply quotations. There is no 
point more fully and more clearly established by the testi- 
mony of the Scriptures than the necessity of regeneration 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

But here a question may arise. Since a perfectly holy 
being may become sinful witiiout a supernatural change, 
why may not a totally depraved being become holy without 
any such change ? 

To this inquiry I reply, — 

1. The Scriptures forbid the supposition. They ex- 
plicitly teach the necessity of regeneration to render sin- 
ful beings holy. And whatever difficulty there may bo in 
accounting for the fact that perfectly holy beings have 
apostatized, yet on this point the Scriptures arc full and 
decisive. Had the Supi-eme Beuig considered it as im- 
portant for us to know how Adam came to sin, he would, 
doubtless, have made that point equally plain. 

2. Wo are not warranted to assume that the cases 
are perfectly parallel. We have no evidence that per- 
fectly sinful beings are as dependent on God for their 
nnfiilneBS ae holy beings are for their holiness. It may be 
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true that while sinful beings need no divine iiiflueuce to 
keep tliem from beeomiiig holy, all finite holy beings do 
need to bo kept by the power of God. For aught tliat 
we know, the angels and glorified spirits are dependent 
on God for their hoUncss, and need to be kept by liim 
from falling. We read of " elect angels," which seems 
to intimate tliat those angels who have not apostAtized 
have been upheld in a state of holiness by divine power. 
We are informed that the Holy Spirit was given to Christ 
without measure, whicli eeema to imply tliat as man he 
was preserved in a state of holiness by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit. 

But whatever may bo the true way to account for the 
apostasy of perfectly holy beings, the Scriptures have de- 
cided the point, that no sinner ever did, or ever will 
become holy, except " tlu-ough the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost." 
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REGENERATION.— IV. 



TTie Agent in Regeneration. 

Those who receive Christ and hecome.the sons of God 
are Imrn, — 

Not of blood; that is, they are not Christians by nat- 
ural descent. They do not inherit a holy nature from 
their parents ; tliey arc by natnre depraved. Tliey are 
born of the flesh, and are flesh ; that is, utterly destitute 
of any thing morally good, and wholly inclined to eril. 
They are horn, — 

Ifot of the will of the flesh ; tliat is, tliis change in 
their character is not brought about by any efforts of their 
own while in their natui-al state. While unrenewed, all 
their moral actions are sinful, " It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth. The flesh profiteth nothing." 

Not of the will of man ; that is, they are not conrerted 
by moral suasion. All the efforts of ministers are of no 
avail unless God grants his blessing. " We have tliia 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the escellency of the 
power may he of God, and not of man." " Who, then, 
is Paul, or who is ApoUos, but ministers by whom ye be- 
lieved, even as the Lord gave to every man ? " 

BtU of God. It is God's work to renew the heart. 
" We are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works." " Now, he tliat hath wrought us for the 
self-same thing is God." And this is the peculiar work 
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of the Holy Spirit, tlie third person in the Trinity. " That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that wliich is bom 
of the Spirit is spirit." " Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he can not enter into the kingdom of 
God." " According to his mercy he saved us by the 
washing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holjr 
Ghost." 

The act of God m renewing the heart is a sovereign 
act. By tliis I do not mean that it is an arbitrary act, 
performed without reason. God always has the best (^ 
reasons for every thing which he does ; for he is infinitely 
wise and iiifijiitely good. But wlien I say tliat God acts 
a sovereign in the work of regeneration, I mean that he 
acta according to his own sovereign pleasure without re- 
vealing to us the reasons of hia conduct. " He liatb 
mercy on whom he will have mercy." One is taken and 
another left ; and the reason why one is taken in prefer- 
ence to another lies beyond our view, and is known only 
to God. All we can say is, " Kven so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight." 

Regeaeration is a supernatural work. By this I mean 
that it is not brought about by secondary causes, accord- 
ing to any of the established laws of nature. God has 
established certain laws, according to which ordinaiy 
events take place. Certain antecedents are uniformly 
followed by certain consequents, unless prevented by 
some special interposition ; and we can calculate with 
certainty that when tlie antecedents take place, the con- 
sequents will follow. Thus I know tliat if I put my hand 
into the fire, it will produce the sensation of pain. This 
is a natural event ; hut when any thing takes place con- 
trary to the common course of nature, it is supernatural. 
And this distinction is applicable to events in the Intel' 
Iccttial as well as the material world. Mankind iu their 
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Toluntary conduct are influenced Ijy motives ; but motives 
exert no influence any further than they correspond with 
the disposition of the heart. When a man is influenced ■"• 
by arguments or inducements which are suited to his dis- 
position, the event is natural. " But sliould a mau be 
made to act contrary to every previous propensity of bis 
nature, or should a principle of action radically new at 
any time be given him, such an eflbct wouM be altogether 
supernatural." But is regeneration a miracle ? It is as 
truly supernatural as any miraculous event. But all 
supernatural events are not calltd miracles. Tliis term 
is applied only to those which are outward and visible, 
and which arc intended to establish the claims of those 
who are divinely insjiii-ed, or who act under a special 
divine commiBsion. But regeneration ia an inwaid work, 
not visible to man. 

The producHon of this change is represented in the 
Scriptures as a display of the mighty power of God. 
" That ye may know what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power to us-ward that believe, according to the work- 
ing of hia mighty power, which he wrought in Christ 
when he raised liim from the dead." 

A distinction has sometimes been made between the 
physical omnipotence of God and his moral power — ■ 
meaning by the former, the power of God displayed in 
creating and governing the material universe, and by the 
latter, the influence whicli be exerts over moral agents. 
While the former is admitted to be unlimited, it is main- 
tained that the latter is limited. In other words, that fiod 
is physically omnipotent, but not morally omnipotent. 

I would inquire, whether tliere is any ground for this 
distinction. What was the power by which Clirist was 
raised from the dead? Was it moral power — the power 
of moral influence or persuasion ! or was it what is called 
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physical omnipotence ? But we are taught that the voil 
of regeneration is cHeeted by the same kind of power t 
tliat wliich was displayed in the resurrection of Christ 
When we speak of pliysical power, or etrength, in appl 
cation to men, wc mean bodily strength. But such powal 
can not be predicated of the divine Being. All that n 
know respecting the nature of God's power, is, that it im 
an exercise of his will. God willed that there should I 
light, and there was light. God wills that the sinner^ij 
heart shall be changed, and it is changed. How the eSoo 
is produced in either case, wo can not tell. 

Regeneration is effected by the special agency of ti 
Spirit. 

The operations of the Spirit in regeneration are calle 
special, in distinction from tboee common inSuences ( 
which unrenewed men are the subjects. Most i 
not all, who enjoy the privileges of the gospel, are favored 
in a greater or less degree with the strivings of the Spirit. 
These differ not only in degree, but in kind, from thetj 
divine operation by which the heart is renewed. Tb( 
common influences of the Spirit arc upon the intellect^ 
and conscience, enlightening the mind and convincing of 
sin. But no degree of light is sufficient to change the 
sinner's heart. He may see his duty with great clear* 
nesB, and still not be willing to do it. Indeed, the more 
clearly ho sees it, the more he hates it. Under the most 
powerful conviction, the sinner's heart is as ohdm-ute and _ 
imyielding as it ever was. The enmity of the heart, i 
stead of giving place to holy love, is only called into moi^ 
vigorous exercise ; and were God to exert no other I 
of influence upon the mind tlian that by which convictiol 
is produced, the sinner would never taste and see 1 
tho Lord is good. Though his conviction might be I 
powerful as that of Judas, it would load to uo lepenta 
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different from his, or from that of the lost spirits in hell. 
Those, therefore, who inaintaiu that special grace differs 
not in kind, but only in degree, from conuuon grace, 
labor under a great mistake. The special operations of 
the Spirit are not upon the intellect and conscience, but 
upon tlie heart, changing the disposition, and implanting 
in the soul every Christian grace. God takes away the 
Btony heart, and gives the heart of flesh. The love of 
God is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost. 

ITie operations of the Spirit in regeneralion are effica- 
cious, or invincible. By this I meau what the old divines 
meant by irresistible grace. ^VTiat they intended to ex- 
press by tliia language was, that the sinner never so resists 
the grace of God, as to render it impossible for God to 
convert him. Efficacious grace, is grace wliich does not 
depend for its efficacy on tlie previous conduct of the 
sinner. But it is grace which ia able to subdue the most 
obdurate heart. It has been said, that " free moral 
agents can do wrong under all possible preventing influ- 
ence." But free moral agents are not beyond tlic control 
of Omnipotence. " The kmg's heart is in the hand of the 
Iiord ; ati the rivers of water, ho turnetli it whithersoever 
he will," He who subdued the heart of tlie persecuting 
Saul, and who cast seven devils out of Mary Magdalene, 
can, if he please, make any sinner a trophy of his grace. 
" Therefore liath he mercy on whom he will have mercy," 
— not on whom he can have mercy. 

Mc change in regeneration is effected by the direct or 
immediate agency of the Holy Spirit. 

By this I mean that it is not produced by the instru- 
mentality of any secondary cause, but by au immediate 
act of divine power. Tliis is the view which has been 
generally taken of tlie subject by Galvinistic divines. 
Edwards says, "The nature of virtue, t>eing a positive 
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tiling, can proceed from nothing but God's immediato 
iiifiiiencc, and must take its rise from creation or infu- 
eion." He says, also, "The question with some is, 
whether the Spirit of God does any tiling at all in these 
days, since the Scriptures have been completed. With 
those who allow that he docs any thing, tlie question can 
not be whether his influence be iminediato ; for if he does 
any thing at all, liis ioflucnco must be immediate." 

Again : " When tlie apostle says, ' In whom ye are cu> 
cumcised with the circumcision made without hands, in 
putting off the body of the sins of the flesh, by the cir^ 
cumcision of Christ,' this phrase, ^ made without hands,' 
in Scriptui-e, always denotes God's uumediate power, 
above the course of nature, and above second causes." 

Dr. Bellamy says, " Iii regeneration, there is a new, 
divine, and holy taste and relish, begotten in the heart by 
the immediate influence of the Spirit of God." 

Dr. Hopkins says, " The divine operation in regenera- 
tion, of which tho new heart is the effect, is immediate, 
or it is not wrought by the energy of any means as the 
cause of it, but by the immediate power and energy of 
tlie Holy Spirit. It is called a creation ; and the divine 
energy in it is as much without any medium, as in creating 
something out of nothing." 

Dr. Smalley says, " Regeneration is such a ppiritual 
change of nature as supposes something created in a 
proper and strict sense," He says also, " Tho effect must 
be as immediately from the power of God, as the rcanimar 
tion of a body which had been ever so long lifeless, or as 
the original creation of all things." 

Dr. Griffin says, " Though tlie word of God, in the 
shape of motives, has an important instrumentality in car- 
rying on the preparatory work in the conscience, and in 
occasioning the exercises of the new heart, it is in no 
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sense instrumental in changing the disposition. The 
motives must find the disposition already prepared to 
favor them, before they can act upon the mind."' " It is 
enough to ask. How can the motives of religion be the 
instruments of producing a new disposition, wlien that 
disposition must exist before the motives can take hold of 
the heart? Or the question may be decided by facts. 
Have not all those motives assailed the heart for many 
years, without taking away a particle of the opposition ? 
For months together have they not been set home upon 
tiie conscience, without at all weakening the enmity of the 
heart ? How comes it to pass, then, that at length, in 
one moment, they enter the heart, and rise to supreme 
dominion? Have they, all at onoo, broken their way 
through, and assisted in new-modeling the heart, in 
which, till that moment, they could have no influence? 
The decisive question is. Was the power applied to the 
motives to open a passage for themselves, or to the heart 
to open a passage for them ? Let the event declare. The 
heart was new before the motives entered." This repre- 
sentation accords with the declaration that " the Lord 
opened the heart of Lydia, that she attended to the things 
wliieh were spoken of Paul." It was not attending to 
tho things which were spoken of Paul that opened her 
heart. 

Professor Stuart, in a sermon preached at the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Thomas Pnnderson in 1809, speaking of 
the opinion that tho Holy Spirit exerts no influence in 
regeneration but a persuasive influence, by tho presentar 
tion of motives, says, " If this be the sura of what the 
Spirit of God effects in regeneration, then no more is 
done by him, than we allow to an eloquent minister who 
powerfully exhorts to rirtue and dissuades from vice. It 
takes away the glory of the principal work in the new 
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birth, from the divine Spirit, and pves it to the sinnei 
It 18 iiot for 6uch a work that we pray. We pray that 
God would create witliiii us a new heart, renew a right 
spirit, and make us willing in the day of lib ijower. If 
motives of persuasion, and arguments, and reasons are 
all which the Scriptures permit us to expect fi-om God, 
we have these in the greatest abundance already ; audH 
why should we importune God for that which we alreat 
have ?"..." Every sinner who is converted to I 
is renewed by a special act of divine power. He is bom * 
of God ; he is created anew iu Clirist Jesus ; he is quick- 
ened or made alive from the dead ; he is made willing 
in the day of God's power. When all is done whicli the 
instruction and persuasion of ministers can do, — after 
all tlie strivings and exertions of the unregencrate sinuer 
himself, if his actions may be called by these names, -7J 
the same Omnipotence which created his body of I 
dust, or which called a world into existence, must crealal 
him anew in Christ. He who said, ' Let there be light, 
and there was light,' must shine into his soul, or it will 
be in darkness forever." . . . "The principal divinos. 
of the reformation, on the continent of Eiu-ope, 
maintained a physical operation of tlio Spirit of ( 
in the regeneration of sinners. By this they 1 
actual creation by Omnipot«nce, which lays a foundation 
for gracious affections in the soul. The same thing is 
called, by the immortal Edwards, a now spiritual i 
or a new principle of action." 

New England Calvinists have not been in the haWt M 
calling the agency of the Spirit iu regeneration " 
cal operation ; " but that sinners are regenerated by the 
direct or immediate agency of the Holy Spirit has been 
uniformly maintained by our standard theological n 

In opposition to tliese views, it is maintained by not I 
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few, at the present day, tliat the Holy Spirit operates on ■ 
the mind only through the medium of truth or motives. 
They hold that sinnei-s are converted by what they de- 
nominate divine moral suasion ; that is, by motives pro- 
sentcd to the mind hy the Holy Spirit. They deny that 
the Holy Spirit exerts any other in&uencc iu regen- 
eration than a persuasive influence, which ia analogous 
to the influence wliicb we exert over the minds of one 
another. 

To this hjfpothesis there are serious objections. 

In tho first place, I would inquire, What is meant by ' 
the Spirit presenting motives to the mind ? Is it meant 
that he communicates any new revelation? If so, then 
the Scriptures are not a sufficient rule of faith and prac- 
tice. Besides : If any truths are revealed, what are 
they ? They must be known by those to wliom they are 
communicated. But no one is conscious of having re- 
ceived any such revelation. What, then, is tlie influence 
of the Spirit? If he does not operate on the heart, pre- 
paring it to receive the truth, or to yield to the motives 
which truth presents, on what does he operate 'i Does he 
operate on tho truth ? What docs he do to the truth ? 
Does he produce any change in tho truth ? Such a change 
is not needed ; for tho truth is perfect and immutable. It 
is the sinner's heart that needs to be changed ; and it is 
the sinner's heart that is changed. He is brought to love 
what before he hated. This is the effect produced ; and 
if this effect is not produced by tlio direct agency of the 
Holy Spirit, what does tho Holy Spirit do in regenera- 
tion? Is it said. He persuades the sinner? But how? 
Does he reason with hira as man reasons with his fellow? 
What arguments does he use ? And how does he bring 
his arguments before tiie sinner's mind? Can yon con- 
ceive it possible for tho truth to be brought before the 
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mind but in one of two ways ? cither by immediate revela- 
tion, or through the medium of the senses. That the Holy 
Spirit communicates any new revelation to the sinner will 
not be pretended. Nor will it be pretended that he per- 
sonally presents it to the mind tlirgugh the medium of tlie 
senses. He neither addresses it to the ear nor presents it 
to the eye, except as he first eommunicated it to the sacred 
poumcn, and caused tliem to record it for the instruction 
of all coming generations. If, then, we deny Ibc direct 
agency of the Spirit in changing the heart, how is it pos- 
sible to maintain that he eserts any special agency in the 
regeneration of the sinner ? I frankly confess, that, were 
I to adopt this hypothesis, I sliould feol myself compelled 
to deny all special divine agency in the work of regen- 
eration. 

But there is another insuperable objection to this 
hypothesis. We have already seen that motives have no 
influence over the mind, any further tlian they corre- 
spond with tlie disposition of the heart. The presentation 
to the mind of a hated object has no tendency to excite 
love to that object. On the contrary, it only awakens op- 
position. K it should bo said that the Holy Spirit may 
give weight and power to motives, whicli of thcmsclree 
they do not possess, I admit that he may, by changing the 
disposition of the heart, and thus preparing it to yield to 
the motives which truth presents. Tliey then operate 
with power, and exert a controlling influence over tlie 
mind. But so long as the heart resists the motives pre- 
sented to it, just 60 long they are powerless. No matter 
by whom they are presented, or with what clearness uid 
force they are urged ; just in proportion to tlioir pressure, 
will be the resistance, while tlie heart remains the same. 
Now, it has been shown that the heart resists every mo- 
tive to holy obedience which can be presented to the mind. 
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This resistance, therefore, must be taken away before mo- 
tives will exert their appropriate influence ; aud this is 
done, not by barely presenting truth to the mind, but by 
a divine influence accompanying the truth, and acting 
directly on the heart — taking away the opposition, chan- 
ging the affections, causing tlie mind to view truth in a 
new light, and tlius preparing it to jield to its influence. 
Thus tlie word of God is made quick and powerful. Thus 
the gospel becomes the power of God unto salvation. And 
thus believers are sanctified through the truth, not by 
barely presenting the truth to the miud, nor by communi- 
cating any new power to the truth itself, but by an omnip- 
otent energy accompanying the truth, and operating 
directly on the heart. 

But is there no tendency in the truth to produce right 
affections of heart ? I will answer this question by an- 
other. Is there no tendency in the heat of the sun to 
soften material substances? You will answer, It depends 
on the nature of tlie substances. It will soften wax, but 
it will harden clay. So the truth presented to a holy 
heart calls forth holy affections. Presented to an unholy 
heart, it only awakens opposition. 

But it may be said, that although a certain amount of 
motive presented to the mind of the sinner will only 
awaken opposition, yet the Holy Spirit cau pour such a 
blaze of light upon tlio sinner's mind, as to overcome his 
opposition. But will an increase of light change.tlie sin- 
ner's heart ? Will the light of the last day convert the 
congregated throng of sinners before the judgment seat 
of Clmst ? Will the light of eternity subdue the rebellion 
of the lost spirits in hell ? And will any conceivable de- 
gree of light make the hated character of God appear 
lovely to a carnal miud ? As well might you suppose that 
a furnace may be heated so hot as to freeze, or that cold 
31* 
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may become so intense as to melt down tlie mountains 
ice in the polar regions. Moral as well as physical caui 
produce their appropriate effects. By increasing ' 
power of the cause, you may increaso tlie effect, but yoi 
can not cliange the cliaracter of the effect. To supp< 
the same cause to produce directly opposite effects, is ^ 
manifest absurdity. 

If it should be asked, Of what use is the truth, accord 
ing to the view which has now been taken of this subjectH 
I reply. It is of great use. It is in view of the objects 
which truth presents, that sinners arc convinced of sin, 
and that all the affections of the renewed lieart are 
brought into being. There can be no holy affections 
without some object before the mind toward which they 
are exercised. Consequently, in producing lioly affections 
, in the hearts of men, God makes uso of truth. As it is 
written, " Of his own will begat ho us with the word of 
truth." " Being born again, not of corruptible seed, bat 
of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth i 
abideth forever." Other similar declarations may 
found in the Scriptures. But they do not prove that ti 
sinner's heart is changed by moral suasion, or by the in- 
fluence of motives, any more than they prove that good 
seed sown on bad ground makes the ground good, a 
thus insures a crop. It is true that good seed is net 
sary. But good seed mtist be sown on pood ground, t 
it may spring up and hear fruit. Who ever heard t 
barren waste was fertilized and made fruitful by sow! 
it with good seed ? 

Take another illustration. God can not causo a b 
man to seo without light. Consequently, in restoring sigl 
to the blind, he makes use of light. And it may b 
truly said, that it is with the light llint be causes the h 
to see, as it is said, " Of his own will begat he us with the 
word of truth." But it is uot the light which opens blind 
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of the sinner, and it will not take away the heart of stone, 
and give the heart of flesh. This must be effected by the 
omnipotent energy of the Holy Spirit. 

How the Spirit operates in regeneration, we do not un- 
dertake to explain. But that the operation is on the 
heart, and not on the truth, if there is any special divine 
operation, is to ray raind perfectly obvious. And I do 
not see how the doctrine of divine moral suasion can be 
consistently maintained, without Urst giving up the doc- 
trine of the entire sinfulness of the human heart ; for if 
the heart is entirely sinful, it will resist the motives of the 
gospel ; and it is a self-evident truth, that the heart can 
not yield to motives, and resist them at the same time. 

Should it be said, that, according to the view which has 
now been taken, regeneration is not a moral, but a physi- 
cal change, I would ask. How does this appear ? What, 
according to this view, is supposed to be done ? Not that 
any change is wrought m the substance of the soul, not 
that any alteration is effected in the structure of the 
mind, not that any new substance is created and infused 
into the soul ; but simply that a change is wrought in the 
moral affections of the soul — those affections which lie at 
the seat of moral action, to which all the commands of 
God arc addressed, and which constitute the principle of 
all voluntary and accountable action — that, by an imme- 
diate act of divine power, the sinner is brought to love 
what before he hated. Is this a physical change ? Is the 
sinner's moral agency impaired ? In his last act of hatred 
he was a moral agent. In his first act of love he is a 
moral agent. And when has his moral agency ceased? 
Is the cliange any less a moral change, than if it wero 
produced solely by the influence of motives ? 
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The Means of Regeneration. 

Do sinners, properly speaking, ever use the means of 
reffeneraiion ? 

It is not deuied that there are means of regeneration 
employed by God aiid his people. But the question is, 
whether sinnors, properly speaking, ever use the means 
of regeneration ; or whether they do not always resist and 
abuse them. Are there any acts performed by the sin- 
ner antecedent to a change of heart, which are the means 
of effecting this change ? Or does the sinner continue to 
resist the truth, and resist the Holy Ghost, imtil God, by 
his regenerating act, renews the heart ? To my mind it 
is plain, that if sinners use tlie means of regeneration, 
they must use them with a holy heart, or an unholy heart, 
or no heart at all ; that is, with right motives, or wrong 
motives, or no motives at all. If with right motives, the 
change is already effected, and the end precedes the 
means. If with wrong motives, their actions arc sinliil, 
and sin is the means of holiness. If with no motives at 
all, they act without any design, and can not be using 
means for the accomplishment of an end. 

Again : If sinners use the means of regeneration, they 

either do their duty in using them, or tliey do not. If 

they do their duty, they are holy, and have already been 

regenerated. If they do not do their duty, they negloct 
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it, and to neglect their duty is sinful. Again : The means ' 
of regeneration, we are told, are divine trutli, and the 
various ways of bringing it before the mind. When sin- 
ners contemplate divine truth, they love it, or hate it, or 
view it with indifference. If they love it, they are holy ; 
if they hate it, they are sinful ; and if they view it with 
indifference, they are sinful ; for it must be sinful to regard ■- 
God's truth with indifference. 

Again : Wlien in the light of divine truth sinners con- 
template their sins, they love them or hate them. If they 
love them, they are sinful ; if they hate them, they are 
holy. When they contemplate the character of God, thoy 
love it or hate it. If they love it, they are holy ; if they 
hate it, they are sinful. 

Again : If sinners use the means of regeneration with 
motives which are neither right nor wrong, it is a matter 
of indifference whether they use them or not. If they 
Tiae them, they do not do right ; for to do right is to act 
with a good moral intention. 

But it has been maintained that using the means of 
regeneration, and gi'v'ing the heart to God, form a process 
of acts and states of mind, which together constitute but 
one moral act ; hut this hj-pothesis involves the grossest 
absurdities. 

If this series of acts, including the final act of giving 
the heart to God, constitutes but one moral act, tliis act has 
a single indivisible character. Every moral act is either 
sinful or holy. Tliis, of course, must be a holy act ; and 
the sinner begins to be holy as soon as he begins to per- 
form it. Consequently he begins to be holy before ho is 
born again ; but the sinner does not begin to be holy till 
his heart is changed. Tliis hypothesis, therefore, involves 
the absurdity of supposing that the sinner begins to be 
holy before he begins to be holy. 
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Again : If this entiro mental process constitutes but 
one moral act, it is prompted by one and the same motive. 
Consequently, man antecedent to regeneration, and con- 
Gcqucnt to regeneration, is actuated by the same motive. 
Tlie saint and tlie sinner have the same end in new, and, 
of course, possess the same moral character. 

Again : It follows from this hypotliesis that the means 
of regeneration, and the effect of regeneration, are one and 
the same thing, viz., ono single moral act. 

It is admitted on all hands that no sinful acts per- 
formed by the sinner, can be considered as using the 
means of regeneration. The question then arises, If the 
unrenewed man is totally depraved, how can any acts of 
his, performed antecedent to a change of heart, be consis- 
tently thus denominated ? To obviate this difficulty, the 
following theory has been invented : It is maintained that 
tlio selfish principle is suspended in the sinner's heart. 
Do then ceases, for tlie time being, to be selfish, and 
ceases to sin ; and in using the means of regeneration, he 
is actuated by self-love, which, it is said, is a constitu- 
tional property of the mind, and is neither sinful nor 
holy. Thus he is supposed to use tho means of regenerar 
tion with motives which are neither right nor wrong. 

But how is tho selfish principle suspended ? To this 
question no satisfactory answer has ever been given. Is 
the selfish principle suspended by the interposition of 
God, or by the act of the sinner ? If by the interposition 
of God, what is this but regeneration ? Does God, by 
one act of his power, suspend the selfish principle, and 
by another renew tlio heart ? Is tho selfish principle sus- 
pended by tho vohmtary act of the sinner ? Does the 
sinner, while under tlie control of supremo sclfislmesBi 
and consequently from a selfish motive, resolve not to be 
selfish t This would seem to represent selfishness as 
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divided against itself. Does selfishness cast out selfish- 
ness? Is selfishness suspended without any act of the 
mind ? What is the cause of this wonderful phenomr 
enon ? Or has it no cause ? Is it an accident, which 
may or may not happen, and which nevertheless must 
happen to every one of ithe human race hefore he can be 
regenerated ? If the suspension of the selfish principle 
does not depend on a voluntary act of the sinner, how is 
the sinner able to use the means of regeneration ? It is 
maintained that the sinner never does use the moans of 
regeneration till the selfish principle is suspended. If, 
then, the sinner is not able to suspend the selfish prin- 
ciple wlien he pleases, Iiow is he able to use the means of 
grace wlicn he pleases ? But if the selfish principle ia 
suspended by a voluntary act of the sinner, that aet, we 
should suppose, must be a moral act, and must be either 
sinfid or holy. But what sin can there be in ceasing to 
be selfish ? And what holiness can there be in an imre- 
newed heart ? 

That there neither is nor can be any such thing, as the 
suspensiofl of the selfish principle antecedent to regenera- 
tion, is easily aliown. It is admitted that there is no holi- 
ness in man antecedent to regeneration. Consequently, 
tliere is no love to God, aud no true benevolence. By 
what principle, then, is the sinner actuated ? By self- 
love, it is said. But is it possible tliat the sinnen, while 
destitute of love to God, aud every particle of genuine 
benevolence, should love himself at all, and not love him- 
self supremely ? \Vliat other object does ho regard more 
than self ? Not God, nor the happiness of the universe. 
What other object does he regard at all ? Nothing, ex- 
cept as it tends to promote his ultimate end, viz., his own 
happiness. This is tlic sole object of Iiis pursuit. It 
fills all his eye, and engrosses all his thoughts aud all his 
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purposes. Consequently ho loves himself supremely, and 
is therefore supremely selfish. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of a being more so. Every moral being, destitute 
of benevoleneo, and aetuatod by self-love, is ncL-essarily a 
selfish being. According to this supposition, self-love ia 
the governing principle of the mind ; and if this does not 
constitute selfishness, it is impossible to conceive of any 
thing which can constitute it. To suppose, therefore, 
selfishness to be suspended in the human heart, and self- 
love to exist and operate, is to suppose an absolute im- 
possibility. 

But what is tliat process of acts and states of mind 
which are supposed to constitute using the means of re- 
generation? It has been thus described : — 

The sinner determines to direct his thoughts to the ob- 
jects of choice, viz., God and the world, for the purpose of 
considering their relative value, aud of forming a judg- 
ment respecting them, and of choosing one or the otlier as 
his chief good. He takes into solemn consideration the 
questiop whether the highest happiness is to be found in 
God, or the world. He pursues this inquiry till It results 
in the conviction that such happiness is to be found in 
God only. Ho follows up this conviction with that in- 
tense and engrossing contemplation of the realities which 
truth discloses, and with that stirring up of his sensibilities, 
inviewi)f them, which shallinvest the world, when con- 
sidered as his only portion, with an aspect of indifference, 
of gloom, and even of terror. He perseveres in this con- 
templation till he discovers a reality and an eseellcnce in 
the objects of Iioly affection, which shall put him upon 
direct and desperate efforts to fix his heart upon them ; 
and he eutors upon this process of thought, of effort, and of 
action, as one which is never to be abandoned till the 
end proposed by it is accomplished. All this, it must be 
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remembered, he does without either holiness or sin, and 
consequently without performing a single moral act. Eo- 
lieve thia who can. 

This whole series of mental acts is supposed to be es- 
sential to the final act of giving the heart to God. If this 
be so, tlie question naturally arises, whether the act by 
which the selfish principle is suspended must not be pre- 
ceded by a similar process of preliminary acts. This act 
must be a vohmtary act ; and why must it not involve all 
tho^e acts of consideration, comparison, Ac, which are 
supposed to be esseTitial to giving the heart to God ? How, 
then, does the sinner suspend his selfishness ? Does he 
take into consideration the question, whether more happi- 
ness is to be obtained by suspending, than by retaining 
selfishness ? Does ho pursue this inquiry till it results in 
the conviction that his highest liappiiicss requires the sus- 
pension of selfishness? Does he follow up this conviction 
with intense and engrossing contemplation 1 Does he 
persevere in this contemplation tilt he has such a sense of 
the importance of suspending selfishness, as shall put 
him upon direct and desperate elTorts to suspend it ? And 
does he enter on this process of thought, of effort, and of 
action, as one that is never to be abandoned, until the end 
proposed bo accomplished? And in this way does he 
suspend his selfishness ? 

But there is one difficulty attending this process. All 
these mental acts are dictated by the selfish prhiciple ; for 
it must be recollected that they are supposed to be pre- 
luninary to the suspension of the selfish principle. Here, 
then, our philosophy is at a stand ; and until some one shall 
write a new treatise on tlie means of suspending selfish- 
ness, and shall show how a sinner, completely selfisli, can, 
from a selfish motive, resolve not to be selfish, this theory 
will labor under inextricable embarrassment- 
32 
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In ordor to prevent misapprehensions, I would remark, 
that while I maintain that sinners, properly speaking, 
never use the means of regeneration, I do not mean to 
affirm that thoy are as likely to be saved when in a state 
of thoughtless security, as when they are solicitous re- 
specting their eternal interests. I do not deny that there 
are acts of theirs, and states of mind, which do usually 
precede a change of heart, and which may bo considered 
as links in the chain of causes and effects by which the 
event is brought about, and as the government of God. 
Conviction of sin is an ordinary, if not invariable antece- 
dent of regeneration. This conviction results from a 
contemplation of divine truth, and a comparison of the 
heart and life with the rule of duty, and is attended with 
fear and remorse, with ardent desires to escape future 
punishment, and with earnest cries to God for mercy. 
But these desires and feelings arc as truly sel&sh as any 
of wliich the mind is over the subject, and not unfrequent- 
ly are accompanied with dreadful enmity of hcai't agmust 
God. There is, however, more probability of the siuner's 
salvation while in this state, than there was previous to 
his conviction — not because ho is doing any thing which 
God accepts as duty, or to which ho has promised his 
renewing grace ; but because there is evidence that tho 
Holy Spirit is striving with him. Tliis fact, though it af- 
fords no certain evidence that he will lie converted, creates 
a hope in those who have been careful to notice God's 
, methods of grace, that he may be a vessel of mercy. 

The sinner is a moral agent, and under obligation to do 
what God commands. But he hates his duty, and the 
more clearly it is made known to him, the more he hates 
it. Ho is a rebel against God, and he loves his rebellion, 
and every motiva by which he is urged to submit, meets 
with determinuil f-esisianee from his proud and ohstinato 
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heart. The light of truth, accompanied by the strivings of 
the Spirit, may conviiicc him of his guilt and danger, and 
fill him, perhaps, with horror inconceivable; but no de- 
gree of light is sufficient to subdue the enmity of his 
heart. 

" The devils know, and trouble too, 
But devils con not luve." 

AH tbo light of the last day will not subdue the obdura- 
cy of the sinner's heart. Jf the carnal mind is enmity 
against God, as the Scriptures declare, then tlio more 
clearly the character of God is apprehended by uni-enewed 
men, the more will the enmity of their hearts be called 
into exercise. So far, therefore, are sinners from using, 
in any proper manner, the means of regeneration, tliey 
conEtantiy resist and abuse the means which God is using 
to reclaim tliem. They bate the light, and do always 
resist the Holy Ghost. 

In support of the theory whicli I am examining, the 
following passage of Scripture has been adduced : " I 
thought on my ways, and turned my feet to thy testimo- 
nies." 

On this I remark — Every sinner cither loves or hates 
his sins. Between tliese two states of mind there is no 
medium. The sinner may tliink on his ways, and perceive 
their sinfulness, and still bo unwilling to relinquisli them. 
Now, while thus thinking of bis ways, will it bo elaimcd 
that he is using the means of regeneration ? "While he 
sees his sins and loves them, and while ho contemplates 
divine truth and hates it, is he using the means of regen- 
eration ? Suppose he should begin to hate his sins and 
love the truth ; would this imply any antecedent voluntary 
acts that are not sinful ? 

Aceording to the theory under consideration, the sin- 
ner ceases to love his sins, and then begins to deliberate 
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whether he shall hate them. IIo takes into consideration 
the (jiiestioa whether more happiness is to ho enjoyed in 
hating, than in loving sin. He pursues this inciuiiy till it 
produces conviction. He follows up this conviction with 
intense and engrossing contemplation, till he has such a 
sense of tho importance of hating his sins, as puts him 
upon direct and desperate efforts to hate them. But ac- 
cording to tiio views commonly entertained, the sinner 
loves his sins till he hates them. The one affection is 
expelled hy the other, according to Dr. Chalmers's theory 
of the expulsive power of a new affection. 

It has Leon said, however, " To renounce the selfish 
principle is one thing ; to choose God as our portion is 
another: otherwise the man would l)oth choose and not 
choose ; would be both scliisli and benevolent ; totallj 
depraved, and jet holy in the same act." But this is not 
true. To renounce the selflsli principle, and to choose 
God as our portion, is one and tlie'samc thing. To be 
selGsh is one tinng, and to choose God as our portion is 
another. But to cliooso God as our portion is the renun- 
ciation of the selfish principle. And if a man ceases to 
be selfish by becoming benevolent, (tho only way in which 
he can do it, without ceasing to act as a moral agent,) 
does ho both choose and not choose ? is he both selfish and 
benevolent in tho same act ? What is that act in which 
a man i-enouiices selfishness, if it is not a benevolent act ! 
Is it not a good thing to renounce selfishness ? And when 
a man renounces his selfislmess, does he not do a good 
thing ? Docs bo not act witli a good moral intention t 
But according to the theory in question, a man renounces 
liis selfishness without any good intention. He then 
deliberates, without any good intention, wlietlier he Bhall 
resume it, or become benevolent. He takes into solemn 
consideration tho question whether more happiness is to 
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be derived from benevolence than from selfisliness. Ho 
pitrsucs this biquiry, followH it up, pcrscvcrca, makes 
desperate efforts to become beuevolcnt. All this he does 
without any good intention. If tliis is the way in wliich 
selfish beings become benevolent, (and such, we are told, 
is substantially the process in every instance of regen- 
eration,) then truly it is one thing to renounce tlie selfish 
principle, and another to become holy. 

But it is said, " There is such a thing as ceasing to do 
evil, in distinction from learning to do well. There is 
such a thing as casting away our transgressions, in dis- 
tinction from making a new heart and a new spirit. There 
is a taking away the heart of stone, in distinction from 
giving the heart of flesh." 

But I would ask, if ceasmg to do evil, and learning to 
do well, is not one and the same thing. How does the 
simier cease to do evil if not by learning to do well ? 
What is it to make a new heart, and a new spirit, if it is 
not to cast away our transgressions, and renounce our 
Does a man renounce his sins with no good inten- 
tion? If not, then the renunciation of sin implies the 
exercise of a new heart. And what is taking away the 
heart of stone, if it is not giving tlie heart of flesh ? 
What is the heart which is neither a heart of stone nor 
a heart of flesh? — in other words, which is not a hard 
heart nor a broken heart, a proud heart nor a contrite 
heart, an evil heart nor a good heart, an impenitent heart 
nor a penitent heart ? What is the state of the sinner 
while he is using the means of regeneration w^th motives 
which are neither right nor wrong 1 

But it is said that making to cease tlie same as to begin, 

we make two distinct acts one and the same ; and can 

any one suppose that ceasing to act is acting ? Suppose 

I should say the sinner ceases to hate by beginning to 
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pcrversenesa and obstinacy of his heart. If he were in- 
clined to do his duty, he would not need to be horn again. 
But, according to the scheme in question, the perversenesa 
and obstinacy of the sinner's heart are removed before he 
is born of the Spirit, The selfish spirit is suspended, and 
ho is inclined to do his duty. If this bo so, I see not why 
e'sory obstacle to his becoming holy is not removed. In- 
deed, I see not why his regeneration is not already accom- 
plished. If he has ceased to bo supremely selfish, — if the 
enmity of his heart is slain, and he has become willing to 
do his duty, — his character, as I have shown, has certainly 
undergone an essential change ; and if all this has been 
eflfectcd without the special agency of the Holy Spirit, I 
sec no necessity for that agency. What is there to hinder 
a person, in the state supposed, from loving God, and 
cheerfully devoting himself to his service ? Not selfish- 
ness, not any aversion to holiness, not any opposition of 
heart, or any unwillingness to do his duty, for these have 
all disappeared. Every thing, indeed, wliich can ration- 
ally be supposed to render the agency of the Holy Spirit 
necessary in renewing the heart, is removed. 

Again : This theory, if drawn out, and intelligibly 
taught, appears to me to be adapted to stifle conviction of 
sin, and to produce spurious conversions. Suppose the 
sinner, in any state of mind short of regeneration, to be 
informed that 1iq lias ceased to be selfish, that his desires 
for acceptance with God are truly sincere, and that if he 
Buffers these thoughts and feelings, uncounteracted and 
unresisted, to occupy his mind, they will result in a change 
of heart ; would not such instruction have a direct ten- 
dency to counteract the strivings of the Spirit, and stifle 
conviction of sin ? Would it not tend to soothe the con- 
science, to quiet fear, and inspire hope and consolation in 
the 8ouI to which God has not spoken peace ! Would it 
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mercy. He makes vigorous efforts to oboy, and is actu- 
ally doing as well as he can. If not, be ought to do bet- 
ter, and is actually chargeable with guilt. But in that 
case ho would not bo using the means oF regeneration ; 
for it is admitted that no sinful acts are to be regarded as 
using those means. Accordijig to this theory, antecedent 
to regeneration, the character of the sinner is essentially 
changed. He ceases to bo selfish, and ceases to sin. His 
enmity to God, and love of sin, and hatred of duty, are 
gone, and he is inclined to renounce every evil and false 
way, and to engage in the service of God. If this does 
not denote ft change of heart, it will be difficult to say what 
does denote such a change. 

Besides : Previous to a change of heart the sinner is 
blind to all the beauty of divine objects. But this theory 
supposes that the sinner, antecedent to regeneration, dis- 
covers a reality and excellency in the objects of holy affec- 
tion, and that this discovery puts him upon direct and 
desperate efforts to fix his heart upon them. If this be 
80, is not the moral blindness removed from bis licart ? Is 
he still the natural man who receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, and who can not know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned ? If he discovers an excel- 
lency in the character of God and of Clirist, in tlie divine 
law and iu holiness, are not his views and feelings essen- 
tially changed ? Is he not turned from jlarkness to light ! 
.Have not old things passed away, and alt things become 
new ? In a word, is be not a new creature, and that, too, 
according to the theory in question, before he is born 
again ? 

This theory seems to me, also, to dispense with the ne- 
cessity of the Spirit's agency in regeneration. Why is it 
necessary that the sinner should be renewed by the power 
of the Holy Ghost t This necessity arises solely from the 
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hope. Noi' does the tnio convert make liis own happin 
his ultimate end, and cliooso God for his portion from a 
principle of self-love. He loves God because his charao- 
ter is amiable, and worthy to be loved. Nor does this 
omiableness of the divine character result merely from an 
intcUectual conviction that more happiness is to be ob- 
tained from God than from the world ; but he perceives 
an intrinsic excellency in Uie character of God wliich ren- 
ders him wortliy of the supremo aETection of every rational 
creature, aside from all motives of personal interest. 
When tho diviuo character is presented to the contempla- 
tion of the new-born soul, he views it with complacency, 
lie does not stop to inquire whether it will make him more 
happy to love God than not to love him. He loves God. I 
before he knows the happiness which will result from the,] 
exercise of this affection. When, tliercfore, a person i 
flatters himself that he loves God, and delights in the^ 
duties of religion, merely because he expects by this 
means to secure his highest happiness, it is an infallible 
sign of self-deception. I can not, therefore, suppress the 
conviction, that this scheme, when drawn out in such a 
form as to be intelligible to the mass of the community, 
and exhibited in the public instruction of the sanctuary, 
win exert a most disastrous influence on tho cause of 
evangelical religion, and be the means of deceiving and ■ 
destroying souls. M 

N- B. This guljJMt I hare discuased raoie at length in my contrOTers; 
with Di. Taylot. 



XVIII, 

EEGENERATION.— VI. 
Evidences of Regeneration. 

The Scriptures teach us that the heai-t is deceitful above 
all tilings, and desperately wicked. They also teach ms 
that many do deceive themselves in regard to their char- 
acter and spiritual state. " There is a generation tliat 
are pure in their own eyes that have not been washed from 
their filthiness." Many will say to Christ at the last day, 
" Lord, Lord, have wo not eaten and drunken in thy 
presence ? " to whom ho will say, " I never knew you." 
Hence the vast importance of understanding what are the 
distinguishing evidences of regeneration. 

The apostle says, (Itam. viii. 16,) " The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that wo are the children 
of God." But how does the Spirit hear witness to our 
adoption and regeneration ? Some suppose that be does 
it directly by an inward suggestion to the mind, which is 
of the nature of an immediate revelation. 

In regard to this supposed revelation, I would ask, Is 
it infallible, or is it not? In other words, are believers, 
by this inward suggestion, infallibly assured of their re- 
generation, or not ? If they are not, it does not answer 
the purpose of a revelation, and can not be regarded as 
a direct witness of the Spirit. If it is infallible, then 
there is no danger of self-deception. Every believer 
knows infallibly that he has been born ^ain, and self- 
examination is needless. What need can thero be for 
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osamination to ascertain tho truth of a fact which has 
already been made known by divine revelation? But 
Christians are commanded to examine themselves whether 
they be in tlie faith, 

I would ask again, By what means is a person to know 
that he has the direct witness of the Spirit ? Suppose 
that he has a strong impulse on his mind tliat lie is ac- 
cepted of God ; how does he know that tliis impulse is 
from tho Spirit of God ? In what part of tho Bible is he 
directed to i-ely on such an impulse ? How does he knov 
that this is not one way in wliich tho great adversary de- 
ceives and destroys souls ? Suppose this impression to 
be strengtheued by a remarkable dream, or by a passage 
of Scripture coming suddenly to tho mind ; still, how 
does ho know that the whole is not a dulusion ? Where 
ill the Scriptures are these things mentioned as evidences 
of regeneration ? The truth is, wo arc not to expect a 
direct witness of the Spirit. The Spirit bears witness to 
our regeneration indirectly by tho work wliich he per- 
formB in our hearts. Tho way in which wo are to ascer^ 
tain our spiritual state is to examine ourselves, and com- 
pare our hearts and lives with tho standard of divine 
truth. The promises of the gospel are made to those 
who possess certain traits of character. If we would 
ascertain whether we aro interested in the promises, we 
must inquire whether wo possess those traits of character. 
Now, all the Christian graces are wrought in the hearts of 
Christians by the agency of the Holy Spirit. If we find 
that we possess these graces, then our spirits discern the 
work which the Holy Spirit has performed in our hearts ; 
and thus the Spirit itself bears witness with our spirif 
that we are the children of God. 

But what are evidences of regeneration ? I observe, 
negatively : No degree of conviction is certain evidence 
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of regeneration. Although it is true, as I have shoini in 
a former lecture, that conviction does precede regenera- 
tion, and tliat we have no reason to suppose that any per- 
son is truly bom again who has not been brought to some 
just sense of his condition as a lost sinner ; and al- 
though those cases of supposed conversion wliich are 
preceded by clear conviction of sin, are the most satis- 
factory, other things being equal, yet conviction and 
regeueration are entirely distinct from each other, nor is 
there any certain connection between them. Persons 
may be, for a long time, \mder clear and powerful con- 
viction, and yet resist the Spirit and return to stupid- 
ity ; or they may take up with a vain and delusive hope. 

Again : It is no certain sign that a person has been 
born again, that, after having been for a season in great 
distress of mind, ho is now filled with joy and peace. 
There is a joy and peace in believing ; there is also a 
false joy, and false peace. Tins is clearly taught in the 
parable of the sower. It is said of those who are repre- 
sented by the seed which fell on stony places, that they 
received the word with joy, but, having no root, they 
endured only for a time. Let a person convince himself, 
whether with or without good reason, that his sins are 
pardoned, and that he has an inheritance in heaven, and 
no wonder that he is filled with joy. Selfish joy, occa- 
sioned by the presumption of personal safety, often rises 
to a high degree. 

Again : Great confidence of an interest in the promises, 
is no certain evidence of regeneration. Such confidence, 
as a general thing, is an unfavorable symptom. Persons 
who are truly converted may have such clear discoveries 
of divine things as to raise them above all doubt and fear 
in regard to their spiritual state ; but generally, true con- 
verts are jealous of themselves. They know that there is 
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danger of self-deception ; and altliougli they are conscious 
of a change in their views and feelings, yet they see so 
much sin in themselves, tbey feel airaid that they have 
not experienced that cliange which is necessary to salva- 
tion. They, therefore, rejoice with trembling, and speak 
of themselves with modesty and fear. When a person 
is very confident that be has been converted, tliere is 
reason to foar that he has not seen the plague of his own 
heart, and tliat his religious affections are spurious. 

Again : Great zeal in religion is no certain evidence of 
regeneration. Tliero is false zeal as well as true. Tliere 
is a zeal according to knowledge, and there is a blind, 
headlong zeal, which is the effect of delusion. 

The Pharisees bad a zeal of God, but it was not accord- 
ing to knowledge. And wlio are more zealous than those 
who are the victims of a wild fanaticism ? Spurious 
i-eligious affections often rise to a liigb degree — to a 
higher degree even than those which are genuine ; and 
they will, of course, manifest tliemselvos in a correspond- 
ing degree of zeal. 

But how shall we distinguish between those rcligioiu 
affections that arc spurious and those that are genuine t 

I answer. Those which are spurious are scIfiBh. Those 
which are genuine are not selfish. By faithfully applying 
this criterion, we may ascertain the character of our 
religious affections. 

Suppose a person thinks he loves God, Let him ask 
himself on what account be loves liim. Is it merely 
because God has been good to him — because he has 
spared his life, and loaded him with lienefits — or because 
he hopes that lie has pardoned his sins, and given him a 
title to heaven ? If this is the only reason why he loves 
God, it is no evidence of regeneration. Man needs no 
change of heart, in order to exercise this kind of love. 
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''Sinners also lovo those that love them." If we love 
God only for his favors, we do not in reality lovo him at 
all. Self is the great object of our regard ; aud nothing 
else is regarded, except as it contributes to our own per^V 
sonal interest. 

If wo have any true love to God, we shall lovo his 
character. We shall contemplate his perfections with 
delight. The divine character will appear infinitely 
lovely ; and we sliall feel, that whatever becomes of us, 
God is worthy to be loved by every intelligent creature in 
the universe. 

Suppose a person feels sorrow for sin : let him ask 
himself why be sorrows for sin. Is it solely on account 
of the injury which sin has done to himself, or the pun- 
ishment to which it exposes him ? If this is the only 
reason, his sorrow for sin is not godly sorrow. It is self- 
ish sorrow, the sorrow of the world, which workcth death. 
It does not differ in kind from the sorrow of Judas after 
he had betrayed iimocent blood ; or of the wicked at the 
day of judgment, wlien distress and anguish shall come 
upon them ; or of the lost spirits in hell. 

That godly sorrow for sin, which is essential to true 
repentance, flows from love to God, and is exercised 
toward sin on account of its own intrinsic turpitude. In 
the exercise of this sorrow tlie person sees sin to be odious 
in itself, as committed against God, independently of all 
relation it has to his own personal interest. It appears 
to him to fee infinitely unreasonable that a creature 
should sin against his Maker, even if he could do it with 
impunity. 

Again : Suppose a person's mind is filled with religious 
joy. Let him ask himself in what he rejoices. Does he 
rejoice merely in the presumption tliat his own state is 
safe, that his sins are forgiven, aud that he has an 
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iuheritance in heaven ? If bo, liis joj is sclfiEh, and is 
not a fruit of the Spirit. That rcligioug joy wliich is an 
evidence of regeneration, results from a delightful con- 
templation of divine objects. The true Christian rejoices 
in Gotl — in his cliaracter and government. He rejoices 
that there is on the tlirone of tlie universe just such a 
Being — a Being almighty, infinitely wise, and infinitely 
good ; one who knows what is best, who is disposed to 
do what is best, and who is able to do what he pleases. 
He rejoices that he and all creatures arc in the hands of 
euch a Being ; that his counsel will stand, and that he will 
do all his pleasure. He rejoices in the character of 
Christ, in the plan of Balvation, and in all tlie great and 
precious promises of the Bible. Ho rejoices in the pros- 
perity of Zion, and in all the glorious thiiigs which are 
spoken of the city of our God. Such are some of the 
objects in which the Christian rejoices. His joys are not 
all eeUlsh. 

Again : Suppose a person thinks he loves the people of 
God. This is laid down in the Scriptures as one evidence 
of regeneration. " We know we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren." To ascertain 
whctlicr ho possessoa the love required, let him ask him- 
self why lie loves God's people. Is it merely because he 
thinks they arc his friends, because they have been kind 
to liim, or because he expects to receive favors from 
them ? Or does he love them because they belong to his 
own sect or party ? If he loves them for no other reasons 
than these, his love is not of the right kind. If be has 
any true love to God's people, ho will love them because 
they are God's people, and because they possess, in some 
degree, the divine image. Ho will love them on account 
of the amiablencss and excclleiicy of the Christian spirit 
which they possess, and he will love them in proportiora 
to the degree in which they mauifcst this spirit. 
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Thus all our religions affections may be tested. If 
they are spurious, they will he found to have their foun- 
dation in self-love. But if they are genuine, they will 
be found ta be disinterested. 

" The first objective ground of gracious affections," 
saya Edwards, " is the transcendently excellent and amia- 
ble nature of divine things, as they are in themselves, 
and not any conceived relation they bear to self, or self- 
interest." 

He says also, " The divine exccUency of God and of 
Jesus Christ, the word of God, his works, ways, etc., is 
the primary reason why a true saint loves these things, 
and not any supposed interest that he has in them, or any 
conceived Ijenefit that he has received, or shall receive 
from them. Some say that divine love arises from self- 
love; and that it is impossible, in the nature of things, 
for any man to love God, or any other being, but that 
love to himself must be the foundation of it. But I hum- 
bly suppose it is for the want of consideration they say so. 
They argue that whoever loves God, and so desires his 
glory, or the enjoyment of him, desires these things as his 
own happiness ; the glory of God, and the beholding and 
enjoying of his perfections, are considered as things agree- 
able to him, tending to make him happy ; he places his 
happiness in them, and desires them as objects which, if 
obtained, would fill him with delight and joy, and bo make 
him happy. And so, they say, it is from self-love, or a 
desire of his own happiness, that he desires God should 
be glorified, and desires to behold and to enjoy his 
i perfections. But then they ought to consider a 
little further, and inqiiire how the man eame to place his 
happiness in God's being glorified, and in contemplating 
and enjoying his perfections. There is no doubt but 
that, after God's glory and beholding his perfections are 
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sinners may he convinced that religion is necessary to tha 
attainment of fiituro happiness, and on tliat account may 
desire to possess it ; but in tliis caso holiness is not tha 
ohject of thoir desire. They have no love for holiness ; 
ou the contrary, they contemplate it with aversion. They 
desire it only as the means of escaping future misery, 
and securing eteroal bleBsedness ; just as a sick man 
sometimes desires a very disagreeable medicine, wliich ho 
IB convinced that he must take or die. But the true 
Christian desires to be holy, because he loves holiness. 
He longs to be freed from sin, because sin a|)pears to him 
to be odious. It is his greatest burden. There is nothing 
from which he so ardently desires to be delivered as hia 
wicked heart. It is his prayer, " Create in me a clean 
heart, God, and renew a right spirit within mo." Whea 
a person tlius hungers and tliirsta after rightcouBness, 
it is a sure evidence that he has passed from death 
unto life. 

I can not, in a single lecture, go into a detailed ac- 
count of all the evidences of regeneration. I will, there- 
fore, mention only one more. 

A spirit of obedience is evidence of a new heart. By 
a spirit of obedience I mean a disposition to obey God's 
commandments. The true Christian lias the spirit of 
adoption, which is the spirit of a. dutiful child. A duti- 
ful child delights to obey his father's wiU. If we Iota 
God, we shall love his law ; and if we love the law, we 
shall love to obey it. " He that doeth rightfiousness is 
righteous. He that commiteth sin is of the devil ; for the 
devil siimeth from the beginning. For this cause the Son 
of God was manifested, that lie might destroy the works 
of the devil." " In this are the children of God rnaur 
ifcst, and tlie childi-cn of the devil. Whosoever doeth 
not righteousness is not of God." " Who shall abide in 
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Elvcry thing is, as it were, paid for beforehand in God's 
highly gratifying theii- seli-love by making so muoh of 
them, and exalting them so highly in their imagination. 
It is easy for nature, corrupt as it is, under a notion of 
being already some of the highest favorites of heaven, 
and having a God who so protects and favors them in 
their sins, to love this imaginary God that suits them so 
well, and to extol him, submit to him, and to be fierce 
ajid zealous for him." 

Among the evidences of regeneration may be mentioned 
humility. 

That religion which fosters spiritual pride — which 
causes persons to think well of themselves — is not the 
religion of the gospel. True grace humbles the soul ; 
and those on whom God looks with approbation have a 
low opinion of themselves. " God reuistoth the proud, 
but giveth grace to the humble." Although he is the high 
and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, yet to this man will 
he look, who is a humble and contrite spirit, and who 
trembletl) at his word. " The Lord is nigli uuto them 
that are of a broken heart, and savetli such as ai'c of a 
conti-ite spirit." " Though the Lord be high, yet hath he 
respect unto the lowly." " Every one that exalteth liira- 

r shall be abased, and ho tliat humbleth himself shall 
be exalted." The true Christian, so far from gi-owing bet- 
ter in his own eyes, and looking upon himself with com- 
placency, sees more and more the wickedness of his own 
heart, feels more and more unworthy of the divine favor, 
and has, of course, an increasing sense of the riches of 
that grace by which sinners are saved. 

An ardent longing after ho/iness is another evidence of 
regeneration. " Blessed are they who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for tliey shall be filled." But hera is 
need of discrimination. All men desira happiness, and 
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threatened to punish mc severely if I do not perform it. 
I am laboring to escape the punishment. A third, labor- 
ing with the same diligence, and being interrogated in 
the same manner, exclaims, I am laboring for my master, 
and I have bo good a master I never can do enough for 
him. 

It is easy to see from this illustration what is the nature 
of true evangelical obedience. 

Obedience, to bo evidence of regeneration, must be 
constant and uniform. It must not be fitful and unsteady. 
The true Christian is governed by principle, and not by 
impulse, and frames, and feelings. If a person " finds in 
himself a steady disposition to Icarn, as far as possible, 
the true import of the doctrines and precepts of the 
gospel, and in this manner the real nature of liis own 
duty ; if ho loves moral rectitude in such a degree as 
anxiously to inquire what it is ; and if, when he has 
learned what it is, he is disposed to yield to proof and 
conviction, and pursue hjs duty because it is seen to be 
his dnty, he may justly be satisfied that he has been 
renewed." 

The true Christian has respect to all Goirs commands. 
He is not strict in some things, and very negligent of 
others, equally important. There is a beauty and sym- 
metry in the character of the Christian, wliich is not seen 
in the character of the hypocrite. It is the nature of 
false religion to bo deformed ; and characteristic of all 
hypocrites to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. This 
was true of the Pharisees. In many things they were 
scrupulously exact. They tithed mint, rue, anise, and 
cujnin, and were punctilious in tlieir observance of all 
tlie rites and ceremonies of their ritual ; but they omitted 
tho weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
iaith. Wo have seen persons lay great stress on the 
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belief of certain doctrines of revelation, while tliey were 
very lax in the performance of duty. They contend ear- 
nestly for the faitli once delivered to the saints, but do 
not adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all tilings. 
We hare seen persona very zealous in condemning certain 
sins, while they indulged in others equally heinous. Now, 
tn\e religion is not thus deformed. The Christian char- 
acter is a more consistent character. It is formed on 
principles that enter into all tlio minutios of a man's life, 
and which have a commanding influence over all his con- 
duct. The true Christian is a man of religion at all 
times, and in all places, and under all circumstances. 
He is not a religious zealot on the Sabbath, and a world- 
ling through the week. lie is not a stickler for par- 
ticular doctrines, and regardless of every tliJng which 
pertains to practical godliness. He is alike solicitous 
to believe all the doctrines, and to obey all the precepts, 
of the gospel. No matter how orthodox a man may he, 
no matter how fluently he may talk on the subject of 
religion, no matter how strict he may be in the perform- 
ance of many duties, and how zealous in condemning 
many sins, if he neglects other duties equally important, 
and indulges in other sins equally heinous ; in short, if 
bo is not actuated in the general course of bis conduct by 
the spirit of the gospel, ho has no good reason to conclude 
that he has been born of the Spirit. 
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